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THE PROSPECTS OF LIBERAL FINANCE 


Tue humdrum character of Mr. Asquith’s first budget was probably 
unavoidable for general as well as purely financial reasons. A Govern- 
ment with such Bills on hand as Education and Trade Disputes may 
well be excused for avoiding financial issues of magnitude in the same 
session if it can find decent excuses for postponement. Whether 
there is room for special success in the field of finance or not, there 
could be no great changes without stirring up passion and opposition 
in some quarters and perhaps offending important sections of the 
Government’s own following. A budget nevertheless may be none 
the worse for being ‘humdrum.’ It is most unlikely that the financial 
business of the year should always give occasion for display. The 
present budget in any case enables us to survey the problems which 
lie before the country in the financial department, and to discuss 
not a few questions of interest which the Liberal party will have to 
face during the next few years. In spite of the absence of display 
Mr. Asquith does three things of significance, although with the com- 
paratively small surplus of three millions only in these days of huge 
figures of revenue and expenditure. These things are : (1) an increase 
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of the appropriation for the reduction of debt, partly due to financial 
administration as well as to the special arrangements of the budget ; 
(2) a reduction of indirect taxation without any relief to the income- 
tax payer ; and (3) the abolition of the coal export tax in such a way 
as to run counter to the ideas respecting the broadening of the bases 
of taxation which leading authorities like Lord Goschen and Lord 
St. Aldwyn were so much in favour of on financial grounds a few years 
back. At the same time he has proposed the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on the graduation of the income-tax which seems rather to 
intimate an intention to aggravate the burden of the tax upon some 
income-tax payers than to promise a measure of relief to any, though 
it is not absolutely inconsistent with the latter object. While the 
budget therefore does little in itself, the surplus being a small one, — 
Mr. Asquith at least keeps his hands free for great changes such as 
many members of his party are advocating, changes in the direction 
of socialistic experiment like old-age pensions, and in the direction 
of reducing Army and Navy expenditure by which indirect taxation 
may be still farther diminished. Except as regards debt reduction, 
there is little sign of special attention being given to the real problems 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer at all times—the maintenance of 
the national credit, the adequacy of the defensive forces of the State, 
and the proper adjustment of the burden of taxation, given a certain 
sum that must be raised. The problem of the future, as far as Mr. 
Asquith has shown his hand, is conceived in the spirit of the financial 
discussions of the Liberal party before and during the elections and 
not altogether in the spirit with which the financial problems of a 
great empire must be considered. Even where he is most conserva- 
tive, as in the matter of debt reduction, it may be doubted whether 
his general narrowness of view has quite admitted of a sufficient 
decision on the question. 

We may inquire, then, what are the real financial problems that 
face the country at the present time, and what steps ought to be 
contemplated by our Chancellors of the Exchequer in the immediate 
future. If the indications given of his mind by Mr. Asquith are not 
wholly satisfactory, there is time in the next few years for amendment, 
to which, perhaps, he is not really disinclined. 


Every period has its own financial problems, and we may all agree 
that the special problem for the nation at present is that of a return 
to normal finance after years of exceptional difficulty. In the ebb 
and flow of national fortunes there are times of great effort, such as 
the United States passed through in their Civil War, or Japan and 
Russia have just passed through, when the whole resources of the 
State are strained and risks are run and expedients tried which 
emergency alone can justify. But these times are followed by others 
in which rest comes after crisis, whether defeat or victory has been 
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the result, and the nation has time to look round, take stock of ite 
position, and decide with deliberation on the measures required for 
setting its house in order, Now the present is such a time with 
ourselves. Ten to fifteen years ago the Boer war was incubating ; 
our naval supremacy was being challenged by new rivals like Russia 
and Germany in a dangerous way ; the threatened break-up of China 
seemed likely to precipitate a great European war. It was a time 
of stress and strain, and however much the late Government may 
have been to blame for precipitancy and errors in judgment, which 
in the opinion of some critics made matters worse, it cannot be denied 
that, so long as administrators of public affairs are human beings 
and are controlled by passionate and excited public opinion, the 
actual outbreak of the Boer war, with its attendant expenditure, 
and the large increase of naval armaments extending over many 
years, were natural consequences of a real crisis in the State. A period 
which includes not only the Boer war but the Fashoda incident, the 
Boxer outbreak in China and the joint intervention of the Powers, 
our alliance with Japan and the Russo-Japanese war, with the inci- 
dental alarums and excursions, must have been one that put a strain 
on our resources only second to that of actual war with a first- 
class Power. Happily the crisis has passed away to some extent, 
though rather slowly. The Boer war ended in victory which has 
some of the results of victory, though unhappily it is also one of those 
victories almost as disastrous as defeats, which are only too common 
in warfare. The challenge to our naval supremacyjhas also been 
diminished in force for the time by the total obliteration of one of 
the two rivals who challenged us, though how far the circumstances 
justify us in considering that no other challenge is to be substituted 
may give room for some questioning. Our good understanding with 
France and the United States also means an appeasement of the 
international situation in other directions. When we look about us 
we perceive there is evidently less immediate stress than there was 
ten years ago. Accordingly we can afford to stand by and arrange 
matters on a peace footing for a time, keeping always in mind of 
course the nature of the forces around us, the rapidity with which 
new combinations can be formed, and the possibility of unexpected 
and untoward incidents of which the proceedings that led up to the 
Algeciras conference were one illustration and the pending frontier 
difficulty between Egypt and Turkey is another. 

Surveying the national finances in view of the change that has 
occurred, we find that the main questions to be considered are three 
or four in number. The first and most pressing of all is the degree 
to which reduction of armaments and retrenchment generally are 
possible, even allowing for the quieter aspect of international affairs. 
The second is the question of debt reduction and other measures to 
maintain national credit which acquire fresh importance from the 
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very fact of the increase of debt that has been going on during the 
years of crisis. The third is the question of relieving the income-tax 
payer, which strictly belongs to the previous category, as the income- 
tax is the great national reserve of taxation, but is so important as to 
demand separate treatment. The fourth question is that already 
referred to as the ‘broadening of the bases of taxation,’ to which 
Mr. Asquith has given the go-by. The fifth and last is the very 
special one of a reform in the arrangements between local and imperial 
taxation, as the evidence has been accumulating during the crisis 
of dangerous inroads being made by local authorities on the resources 
of taxation which imperial and local authorities have in common. 
This list omits altogether the Socialist programme and the Socialist 
design of benefiting the masses by throwing the whole burden of the 
nationalist expenditure on the rich alone, but these ideas raise far 
more than financial issues, and there will be enough work for finance 
ministers in the ordinary grooves for at least some years to come. 
With good finance and great prosperity among the working classes 
it may be hoped that they will not very soon come into the sphere of 
practical politics. 

Discussing these questions in their order I desire to urge, with 
all respect to many authorities who hold a different view, the impor- 
tance of not rushing to the conclusion that great retrenchment in 
national expenditure for the objects already admitted, and quite 
apart from the many new calls that are being made by Socialists and 
others, is possible. It seems to be thought a good argument in many 
quarters, that as expenditure increased rapidly it ought to come 
down rapidly as a matter of course, and fall back to the level from 
which it rose. So that as expenditure was ninety-five millions only 
about ten years ago—before the ‘ crisis "—there is much room for the 
pruning knife on an expenditure of 140 millions, which is the round 
figure in peace-time after the crisis. But there is of course no logic 
in such arguments. If expenditure was at a low level some years 
ago, that may have been our luck or our loss, and argues nothing 
as to the present time. Always the question presses—what sums 
are required to carry on the Government, to enable it to achieve the 
objects which the people desire, and to provide for the defence of the 
State ; and to this question a direct answer must be given, whatever 
the comparison with former periods may be. All the precedents, 
however, are against a return to the status quo ante after a period of 
crisis. In the United States after the Civil War, in France and 
Germany after the Franco-German War, and in Japan and Russia 
after their more recent struggle, there has been a permanent and 
serious increase of the burdens of the State as compared with the 
period just before the crisis. The obvious reasons are that there 
is growth in every progressive community and national expenditure, 
like other things, grows with population and wealth and the develop- 
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ment of new wants ; that establishments cannot be reduced all at once ; 
that the crisis itself has probably shown defects in the national equip- 
ment which require to be supplied; and that expenses postponed 
on account of the crisis press for consideration in the breathing space 
after the crisis is over. There is no presumption in any case for a 
return to the status quo ante. 

Putting the question, then, for what sum can the Government 
of the United Kingdom be properly carried on, and the defence of the 
State provided for, at the present time, we have only to look at the 
main items to see how unlikely are any great reductions from the pre- 
sent amount with safety to the State. Deducting from the gross figure 
of 140 millions the sum of 10 millions as really applied for the reduction 
of the debt we find that the whole expense for Imperial Government 
is about 130 millions,’ divided as follows : 


For Crvit Purposes. 
Millions 
Interest of Debt 4 ; ‘ , ; . -— 
Civil Administration . . ‘ ‘ . . — 
Education Grants . , . ‘ ‘ — 
Local Grants and Expenditure ° ° ° ‘ sie 
Postal and Telegraph armen ‘ , ‘ . FB 


Revenue Collection . x ; ‘ : 2 oe 
—— 68 
For DEFENCE, 
Army ° ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ 
Navy. ° ° ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ ° . 88 
——62 


Grand Total . ° , , ; ° 130 


This sum of 130 millions is what is paid annually for maintaining 
the Government and for the defence of the country. Whatever is 
paid beyond is for redeeming the debt, that is for improving the 
national credit and forming a national reserve, a proper enough 
object in itself, but in no sense to be confounded with the business of 
paying our way. Is 130 millions or an approximate sum too much ? 

The question almost answers itself when the figures are examined, 
for nearly half the total is on account of such items as debt interest, 
which is hardly a national burden at all, being a mere transfer of income 
among members of the community themselves ; postal and telegraph 
expenditure, which is merely the outlay of a profitable business of 
great advantage generally to the community as well as financial 
advantage to the State; and education expenditure, which speaks 
for itself. For the rest, the total expenditure for civil government, 
including the maintenance of law courts, police, and the Ministerial 
departments, as well as collection of revenue, is about thirteen millions 

' In stating the figures with great exactness, the items may be varied a little, 
especially in connection with capital outlays on Army and Navy from borrowed money 
but these outlays are now to be at an end and the account is stated without them, so 
as to avoid confusion. 
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only, and offers little opportunity for seriously diminishing a total 
expenditure of ten times the amount. Remain only the items for 
Army and Navy, which are, of course, the items thought of when 
retrenchment is discussed. 

I would observe, however, as regards the Navy, the larger of the 
items, that the paramount question for this country must always be, 
not whether reduction of outlay is possible ; but are we quite sure that 
enough is being done? The life of the State depends so much on the 
size and efficiency of the Navy, that civilians must be very bold 
indeed who talk of reduction against the expert official opinion 
represented by the estimates, and the still stronger expert opinion 
which we find expressed unofficially. Against the notion also that 
the destruction of the Russian fleet and other changed circumstances 
count for so much as a plea for reducing our naval strength, it may 
be fairly urged, it seems to me, that the Navy is not a machine 
to be ‘ pulled about.’ Large changes necessarily tend to upset the 
relation of the parts to each other. Having once got a good and 
effective machine, it may be economical to maintain it, even if it is 
a little larger than we require, rather than engage in experiments as 
to whether a machine, roughly cut down in-some parts, will not answer 
the purpose. It is also to be urged on the same side that in a very 
few years the Russian fleet, which is now perhaps a quantity that 
can be neglected, may no longer be so, even if it does not grow to its 
former dimensions ; that the growth of the fleets of other nations— 
Germany, the United States, France, Japan, and Italy—though they 
are mostly friendly to us, still requires us to maintain our relative 
place in much the same degree as was the case ten years ago, when 
the crisis came upon us, and found us unprepared; and that the 
maintenance of our great fleet may no longer even be a matter of 
choice, because our allies and friends—Japan, France, Italy, and the 
United States—may insist upon our share in the common counsels 
being dependent on our strength. All things considered, I for one am 
convinced that our Navy in present circumstances, and until some 
great international change occurs, is substantially irreducible. 

The Army is a more popular subject for retrenchment, only, it is 
to be feared, because the public know so little of the tremendous 
burdens laid upon our regular soldiers by the present system, and of 
the risks which compel Lord Roberts and other authorities to insist 
upon universal military training as a necessary supplement to our 
auxiliary forces. Some years ago, in the pages of this Review,’ I 
was enabled to set out at length reasons for the belief that the numbers 
of our regular army were quite insufficient for the multifarious duties 
laid upon them, and that in more than one direction we were exposed 
to the most formidable dangers, because of that insufficiency. Our 
garrisons at home, in South Africa, and in Egypt appeared to me 

® See Nineteenth Century and After, 1901. 
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far too small for the probable requirements in an emergency, 
having regard especially to the fact that the nominal numbers were 
far in excess of the real strength, consisting so largely of recruits and 
young soldiers who were unfit for a campaign. It is unnecessary for 
me, therefore, to go into detail or to do more than refer to the former 
essay. Substantially the situation remains unchanged. The regular 
army continues too small for its work, and a really slight shock may 
once more cause a breakdown. As the question of Egypt now occupies 
men’s minds, it may be permissible, perhaps, to recall a portion of 
what was said on this head so long ago as 1901—the last sentence 
being now put in italics : 

The fifth object we have to keep in view is the possibility of a formidable 
attack on some part of our empire by land, which we shall have to meet with a 
large military force. We think of India mostly in such a connection, and of 
Russia as a possible assailant. ... But there are other possibilities also of 
which the recent invasion of our territory in South Africa is an illustration. I 
cannot help thinking that we are less secure against land attacks at other points 
than we are often assumed to be. When the Fashoda incident occurred, there was 
no little amusement at the talk in French newspapers of making a land attack on 
Egypt from Algeria. There was good cause for amusement, as no such attack 
could be improvised. But great as the distance is from Algeria to Egypt, is it 
so certain that, in conditions which are not inconceivable, an attack of this sort, 
long foreseen and arranged, would be altogether without chances of success such 
as would encourage adventurous generals and officers? Another possibility is 
that Turkey in alliance with other Powers might attack Egypt from Asia 
Minor, as Egypt has so often been attacked in historical times, and our 
defence might not be so easy. 


What we now see is an attack by Turkey on Egypt apparently 
without actual alliance with another Power, but in so threatening a 
manner that great uneasiness has arisen in Egypt, and our garrison is 
being increased in hot haste. There could not be a better illustration 
of the necessity of adequate garrisons at all points, if our Empire is 
to exist. The misfortune is that if we depend on reinforcing garrisons 
in this hand-to-mouth fashion, instead of being always on guard, we 
shall some day be forced into heavy war, however little we may be 
inclined. Retrenchment in the Army appears accordingly quite as 
unlikely as retrenchment in the Navy. 

It would be foreign to the purpose of this article to discuss what 
the party effect may be of the discovery that retrenchment in public 
expenditure is not the easy task which some politicians have repre- 
sented. The game of party is certain to go on, the Government in 
power being attacked without measure with the full knowledge that 
when the Opposition come into power, performance will be short of 
the promise. All that we are concerned with at present is the fact 
of what is possible with the national budget. The assumption must 
not be made that, whatever Mr. Asquith may hope, and whatever 
resources are available for him, he has much to expect from the 
economies of the great spending departments. 
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The answer to the first question as to possible retrenchment, has 
an important bearing on the second question of the special measures 
to improve the national credit, including the reduction of debt. If 
expenditure is practically irreducible, and is even likely to increase a 
little, new appropriations for the reduction of debt and similar measures 
can only be found by the growth of revenue. This is a resource not 
to be despised. An increase of 14 per cent. per annum continued for a 
few years, for which there are ample precedents, would add to the 
resources of the Chancellor of the Exchequer about fifteen millions 
per annum, which would give him a good deal to play with. But if 
the surplus can only be increased in one way, it will not be the same 
thing as if it were to be swollen from both sides of the account. Still, 
an existing appropriation of 10 millions annually towards debt reduc- 
tion, to be increased by surpluses of about 15 millions in all in ten years, 
should enable a Chancellor of the Exchequer to do something for the 
national credit. What that something should be is a different question, 
on which a few observations may perhaps be made in a somewhat 
different sense from those which are most common, and whose propriety 
Mr. Asquith seems to take for granted. 

There is a common prejudice that reduction of debt takes 
precedence of adjustments of taxation, and this prejudice or idea 
itself I must take leave to discuss. What I have to suggest is 
that as between debt reduction and adjustments of taxation much 
will depend on the one side on the amount of the debt and its pro- 
portion to the whole resources of the State. A large debt may often 
compel attempts at reduction notwithstanding their great cost, while 
a small debt in proportion imposes no such compulsion. On the 
other side, much will also depend on the question, What are the defects 
in a given system of taxation which may require amendment? A 
system is conceivable in which the taxpayer all round bears so light 
a burden that reduction of debt may be wiser than any conceivable 
amendment of taxes which surpluses might enable to be made. Especi- 
ally if the revenue in such a case were largely derived from indirect 
taxes paid by the unthrifty for the most part, the effect of debt reduc- 
tion would be that the community, as a whole, would be saving and 
devoting to reproductive purposes what could very well be spared. 
But cases are also conceivable in which the system of taxation is s0 
bad, the taxes pressing on the springs of industry and being otherwise 
unequal, that the amendment of the taxes would manifestly be far 
more profitable than any reduction of debt could be, and would even 
conduce more to the improvement of the national credit. 

Applying these principles to the present case, what I should say 
is that it is not so clear debt reduction on a great scale is desirable 
in preference to other changes, and that there is a fair case for con- 
sidering whether amendment of the system of taxation may not be 
the more urgent problem, The broad reasons are : (1) The smallness 
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of our existing debt in proportion to national resources, making it 
almost a matter of indifference whether a few millions of it are re- 
deemed or not. After all the National Debt, whether we take it at 
800 millions, excluding debts which we guarantee, or at nearly 1,000 
millions if we include guarantees, does not amount to more than about 
one year’s income of the income-tax paying classes, and probably to 
not more than half the aggregate of all the individual incomes of the 
country. It is probably not more than a twelfth part of the property 
of the country, which is a very small mortgage on the resources of any 
borrower. Nor has its weight increased sensibly in recent years, having 
regard to the steady increase of the national wealth, notwithstanding 
the additions made during the Boer war. It surely cannot be for 
any urgent reason that haste should be made to redeem a debt of this 
sort as if the national fate depended on it. This may have been the 
case with the National Debt a hundred years ago, when it equalled 
three times the annual income of the people, and did not fall much 
short of one-half the whole capital value of the national property. 
The United States, at the close of their Civil War forty years ago, 
appear also to have been in a like predicament, and made haste to 
redeem their debt with a good effect ultimately on their credit, though 
economists like Mr. Bagehot were of opinion that repayment of debt 
should have been postponed to the resumption of specie payments 
and the amendment of the system of taxation. But clearly the 
country is in a very different position now from what it was in a 
hundred years ago, or from the position of the United States forty 
years ago. (2) Our system of taxation is not as a matter of fact free 
from great defects, so that we may wisely employ a large margin of 
revenue in debt reduction, because there is little good to be done by 
adjusting the taxes. The income-tax is our war reserve, but we are 
using it up in time of peace, while the death duties and local rates press 
heavily on the same classes. Still more, we not only press hardly 
upon certain classes of the community, the income-tax payers, but we 
probably effect no real saving as far as the community is concerned, 
as we are taking a large sum from the saving classes in order to make 
the debt reduction, that is to invest in Consols, which the saving classes 
would probably make for themselves in securities bearing a higher 
rate of interest. In other words, we take money from the community 
to invest at a low rate of interest, which they would probably invest 
for themselves at a high rate. This may be good for the State in a 
certain superficial view, but is it good for the community as a whole ¢ 

For all these reasons there is surely some ground for the contention 
that in pressing for debt reduction without first putting the taxes 
right we are procéeding in a wrong path. It says much for the 
patriotism of our middle classes, the chief contributors to indirect as 
well as direct taxation, that they bear their burdens without flinching, 
content to see the credit of the State established. But the patience 
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of the taxpayer is no proof that it is not a mistake to impose the 
burden. The State cannot but suffer until more science is introduced 
into the management of our national finance. 

In one unexpected way, I am satisfied, the community and the 
State really suffer. While appropriations for reduction of debt in 
present circumstances can do little to improve the national eredit 
generally, they only reduce by almost infinitesimal amounts a debt 
which is already very small in proportion to our resources, they have 
no special effect in raising the national credit as tested by the price 
of Consols. Any effect of this kind which may be produced is an 
effect not upon Consols specially, but upon the whole group of gilt- 
edged and first-class Government securities which are all lifted pro 
tanto by the reduction of the quantity in the market. In this way 
the more we reduce the quantity of Consols the easier we make it for 
our own local authorities and for certain foreign Governments, Russia, 
for instance, to place their loans to advantage ; but we do not gain 
so much for our own State, and hardly lower the rate at which we 
can ourselves borrow. Perhaps we are rather damaged by enabling 
Russia, Germany, and other Powers to borrow too easily, and pre- 
venting our private lenders from obtaining higher rates of interest. 
This would be no argument against reducing our National Debt in 
moderation, say by 2 per cent. per annum, until our tax system is 
amended, but it seems to be a conclusive argument against forcing 
the pace. 

It will be said, and is said, that the large amount of the floating 
debt is a reason for forcing the pace. It amounts to over 70 millions,* 
we are told, and competes with traders and merchants in the money 
market, which is deprived of funds for the accommodation of trade 
which it would ptherwise possess. The reply is that if the floating 
debt is excessive, that would be a good reason for funding it, and is 
not necessarily a reason for paying it off. As to the floating debt 
taking funds from the money market, in competition with traders, 
is it not rather the case that the competition is not with traders 
specially, but with the various modes for investment open to bankers, 
insurance companies, and other lenders, whose resources are altogether 
enormous both in comparison with the amount required for trading 
purposes from Lombard Street and the amount of the floating debt 
itself? The argument accordingly appears to be based upon an 
entire misapprehension of the nature of the floating debt and its 
effect on the money market. It may interest some of my readers to 
be told that rather more than thirty years ago, at a time when the 
floating debt had all but disappeared, Mr. Bagehot in the Economist 
urged the Government deliberately to create a certain amount of 
floating in substitution for a part of the permanent debt in order that 


* This is the technical amount. The sum really ‘floating’ is much smaller. 
But this in passing. 
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the State might have the advantage of a lower rate of interest, and 
bankers a form of investment for part of their funds which they 
greatly desired. 

The final conclusion on these two heads is that we should reform 
the taxes, and especially reduce the income-tax to a peace rate, before 
reducing the debt. Mr. Asquith, it appears to me, has missed a good 
opportunity of improving the national credit and relieving the tax- 
payer by one and the same operation. 


Passing from these points we come to the next problem, that of 
broadening the bases of taxation, to which Mr. Asquith has given the 
go-by. Instead of adding new supports to the system, he has taken 
away the export coal tax, which may or may not have been a wise 
thing in itself, but was not specially called for, I should say, after 
the tax had been a few years in existence, and was fitting itself to the 
conditions of trade. The general argument for the change, apart 
from matters connected with the nature of the tax itself, was also 
most inadequate. It was simply a party tu quoque. The late Govern- 
ment had itself taken the first step in reversing the policy of broaden- 
ing the bases of taxation which was adopted some years ago. They 
had abolished the import duty on corn, and the abolition of the export 
coal tax was a step of the same kind. One can only express regret 
at a subject like national finance being dealt with in this style. Both 
parties are equally to blame, but that is no excuse. It remains true 
nevertheless that, in order to make sure of our income-tax, war reserve, 
and for other reasons a greater number of taxes than we now have is 
needed. Greater variety will be useful when emergency arises, as it 
is easier and less unequal to shift an existing tax up or down than to 
invent wholly new taxes which always press with special severity 
upon the taxpayer. More indirect taxes are also expedient in order 
to provide funds with which the Government may properly reduce 
debt because they are funds contributed by classes who would make 
no corresponding saving if the taxes did not exist, and are thus an 
addition to the total sum available for the employment of labour by 
which the very classes who are taxed would gain more than they lose 
by the tax itself. It is difficult, of course, to get points like this 
considered in a democracy where appeals to immediate and super- 
ficial advantage are only too easily made, and the suggestions from 
all quarters how to plunder the rich are so tempting. None the less 
we must hold up the ideal for Chancellors of the Exchequer and 
Prime Ministers who aspire to permanent fame, and whose function 
it should be to educate their followers respecting the great necessities 
of the State as well as to lead them in agreeable paths. 


The last question of all, that of the rearrangement of the financial 
relations between the State and local authorities, belongs really to the 
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same category as the questions we have been discussing. Rearrange- 
ment is required because the finance of local authorities affects the 
financial welfare of the State as a whole, and because the local authori- 
ties under the pressure of their own needs have lately been encroaching 
more and more on the domain of the State. The situation has become 
very serious. Not only does the State, as we have seen, contribute 
nearly five millions a year for local purposes directly, besides its educa- 
tion grants, but it appropriates to local requirements, to the exchequers 
of the local authorities, about ten millions a year of death duties, 
spirit and beer duties, and licence duties, among the most important 
sources of its own revenue; the amounts being actually collected by 
the Imperial Government and handed over for expenditure to these 
authorities. The intermixture of local and imperial finance has thus 
become very close. Still more, though the intermixture is here 
formally less obvious, the great increase of local burdens of late years, 
in consequence of the incidence of rates on real property, affects one 
of the principal branches of the income-tax which is levied on the 
rental of such property. When it is considered that in the last ten 
years rates have increased from about forty to sixty millions sterling 
in the United Kingdom, one may realise in some degree how seriously 
the field of the income-tax is encroached upon. Apart from the rise 
in the income-tax itself, the payers of one large branch only have 
twenty millions a year more to contribute on account of the rates. 
In another direction to which reference has already been made, the 
influence of local proceedings on national credit has made itself felt. 
The outstanding loans of local authorities, according to the latest 
figures in the Statistical Abstract, are about 450 millions, or half the 
National Debt itself, the figure at the present moment being, no doubt, 
much greater. This total has likewise very nearly doubled in about 
ten years’ time. While the Imperial Government has, by com- 
parison, been holding its hand since the Boer war, repaying some 
portion at least of its new indebtedness, the local authorities together 
have been nullifying the effect of its measures to maintain the national 
credit. Hence the necessity for giving attention to local finance in 
any sound scheme for putting the national finances in order. 

Mr. Asquith did not indicate the ideas he contemplates for the 
proposed rearrangement. On this point at least, there can be no 
question, time for thought is required. But very great changes must 
be looked forward to. First the restoration of the ten millions now 
collected by imperial and spent by the local authorities to its proper 
place in the Imperial Budget must be made. In doing so it will 
probably be expedient that the Imperial Government should take 
over charges that are now local either to a corresponding amount or 
for a very large portion of the amount, in the hope that the stricter 
methods of imperial finance may render economy possible. Next 
there must be a tighter supervision by the Government of all depart- 
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ments of local finance. At present the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board is required to the borrowing of local authorities. It may 
become expedient, perhaps, that the sanction should only be given 
with the consent of the Treasury, which, as experience has shown, is 
the Government department most vitally concerned. The limits of 
maximum borrowing might also be narrowed with advantage. The 
maximum at present is an amount equal to two years of the rateable 
value controlled by the borrowing authority. Why not a limit of one 
year, or even half a year’s, rateable value? People are excited over 
a National Debt which amounts to no more than half a year’s income 
of the taxpayers who are liable; but they calmly allow in local 
affairs borrowing to four times the extent, or twice the income charge- 
able. No harm can come of restricting the local powers. Other 
measures in the direction of. more efficient audit are also suggested, 
but they are required as much in the interest of good public order 
as for the sake of rearranging imperial and local finance, and need not 
be dwelt upon here. One improvement, however, seems indispensable, 
to which I have more than once drawn attention, and to which it may 
be useful to advert once again, as there will probably be much opposi- 
tion on the ground of its being contrary to democratic principles. 
This is the special representation among all local authorities of the 
largest ratepayers in each district. Unfortunately at present repre- 
sentation is divorced from taxation in local matters. Some of the 
largest ratepayers, as in the case of railway and gas companies, are not 
represented at all. Other ratepayers have single votes only, although 
it is chiefly their money which the ratepayers generally, who are 
without real interest, spend. There is clearly a case then for modifying 
so-called democratic principles in their application to local finance in 
order to ensure good and efficient government. What the exact 
modification should be it would be premature to discuss, but the 
scandals to be removed are quite general, and honest democracies 
have the greatest interest in their removal. The people of a locality 
ought no doubt to elect and control their own governors, but if taxa- 
tion falls specially on local property the owners of that property may 
well have some special powers to enable them to protect it against 
abuse. It is in the imperial interest, as we now see, that they should 
have these powers. There is no other agency that can adequately 
protect the democracy of a whole country against the dangerous 
indulgence of local bodies who overlook or forget the interest of the 
whole community in matters which they believe quite naturally are 
exclusively their own. 


We look forward then in the finance of the next few years to a 
development on somewhat different lines from those of Mr. Asquith 
in his last budget. There is no hope, it is to be feared, of extensive 
retrenchment, though there ought to be economies that will conduce 
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to efficiency. The country must be reconciled to high expenditure 
and make the best of it. This ought not to prevent, however, certain 
improvements in taxation, particularly the reduction of the income- 
tax, which can very well be effected in the next few years if only 
there is a little less haste in reducing the National Debt, and some 
attention is given to the vital problem of broadening the bases of 
taxation. The national credit must gradually improve with the 
growth. of revenue, which will permit an increasing appropriation for 
the debt with more ease to the suffering income-tax payer than is now 
the case. Improved credit will also come from supervising local 
authorities more closely and checking those borrowings which are 
more harmful to national good credit in the aggregate than national 
borrowings themselves. The situation is thus not unhopeful, large as 
the expenditure of Government is. Every figure is big now, and the 
facts. must not be judged alone by reminiscences of former times. 
With regard to the question of graduation of income-tax, which the 
Government have taken up, I may add one last word. If there is 
no intention to use the income-tax, as has been threatened, for the 
purpose of throwing the burden of taxation on the rich, and only a 
scientific system of taxation is intended by which earned incomes 
will be charged less than unearned, then the same purpose will be 
served quite as effectively by a general remission of the tax as by 
troublesome schemes of graduation. An income-tax payer, when the 
rate is a shilling, gains as much by a remission of sixpence as he would 
by adjustments and rebates reducing his own charge to a sixpence 
while his fellow taxpayers continue to pay a shilling. In a general 
remission, it is true, he does not come off better than others, but 
he gains as much as he is likely to get himself by any special 
remission. The thing to aim at then is a low income-tax in time of 
peace in order to avoid those tinkerings and adjustments which will 
be unsatisfactory to manage, and may endanger the effectiveness of 
this great instrument of revenue. 


Rosert GIFFEN. 
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RUSSIA AND ENGLAND IN PERSIA 


Tue letter in the Times of the 25th of April 1906 giving extracts from 
a leading article in the Russian paper the Novoe Vremya of the 14th of 
April, under the heading of ‘ A Rapprochement with England,’ seems, 
as the correspondent rightly says, to deserve more attention in England 
than it has hitherto received. 

The Novoe Vremya, which, the correspondent states, ‘was not long 
ago still one of the most violently Anglophobe papers in Russia,’ now 
points out that ‘as regards the advantages of a rapprochement for 
political purposes, there is nothing to say, when it is realised that 
Russia, having suffered defeat in war and on account of her internal 

roubles, must take breath’; and secondly, goes on to detail at con- 

siderable length the advantages that would accrue to Russia from 
such a rapprochement on economic grounds. Briefly these latter are 
as follows : 

1, The benefits to Russian trade; England being in the main 
Russia’s best customer and paying her 154,000,000 roubles a year, 
almost the interest on her foreign debt. All this with reference to 
England’s European possessions alone with a population of 41} 
millions and not counting her oversea possessions with 357 million 
inhabitants in addition, with whom it is desirable for Russia to arrange 
to trade. 

(2) Without a fleet the Russian coasts in the Pacific are now 
undefended. By being on good terms with England Russia strengthens 
her chance of being at peace with Japan, and as China’s military 
reorganisation demands special watchfulness with regard to the 
Russian position in Siberia and Turkestan, and China is chiefly vulner- 
able from the sea, it is extremely advantageous to be on good terms 
with Great Britain. 

(3) A campaign in India has only been talked of by Russia as a 
threat against England. At present it, of course, follows that there 
can be no talk of ‘Indian or other adventures. 

(4) On the contrary, the opportunity of a rapprochement can be 
taken to settle many important points, and above all that one of 
primary importance to both countries—viz., the joining-up of the 
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Russian and Indian railway systems throughout Afghanistan and 
Persia. 

(5) The opportunity Russia would obtain of defining her spheres 
of influence in Persia. 

(6) Since England’s occupation of Egypt, Constantinople and 
the Bosphorus have lost their importance for England; leaving it 
to be presumed apparently that Russia would now have a free hand 
there. 

(7) In Asia Minor the Russians will encounter the Germans before 
the English, and in any case an agreement with England is inevitable 
for the future settlement of the difficulties which will accompany the 
break-up of the Ottoman Empire. 

(8) England should not raise difficulties about emigration from 
Russia. 

The article finally winds up with the remark that 


if Russia is not going to fight England in the next twenty-five years, and if, 
instead of continual suspicion and jealous opposition, we are met with readi- 
ness to come to agreements and make compromises, what could be better? 
No one can guarantee the future; but if the English themselves, by support- 
ing our material political interests, give us the opportunity, it would be an 
unpardonable mistake not to avail ourselves of it. 


‘Now, nothing is said in this article by the Russian writer as to 
how far Russia is prepared to support British ‘ material political 
interests,’ or what advantages Great Britain is to derive from the 
rapprochement, but presuming (and this is a presumption that will 
have to be carefully verified) that Russia is equally ready with England 
‘to come to agreements and make compromises,’ we in England can 
surely heartily join with the Novoe Vremya in saying ‘ what could be 
better ?” 

The first two of the economic advantages to Russia enumerated 
above are undoubted and patent to all. 

As to the third, the junction of the Indian and Transcaspian 
railways is a project that has always found much favour in Russian 
eyes. The proposal was that Russia should extend the Merv-Kuskh 
Railway to Herat from the North, and that India should extend the 
Quetta-Chaman line up to Herat from the south. The Russian main 
object seemed to be to get the Russian line into Herat and there to have 
the junction, quite overlooking the fact that, the foreign relations of 
Afghanistan being under British control, Russia has no claim to 
make any railway beyond her own frontier. 

I can recall to mind a conversation with a high Russian officer 
some ten years ago. He dilated to me at length on the subject of 
what a grand thing it would be to join the Indian and Transcaspian 
railways if only to show to the world the friendship that existed 
between the British and Russian Governments. I said that before 
any company could be induced to find the requisite capital and to 
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construct such a line it would have to be shown that there was some 
prospect of the line paying its expenses, and I could see none. I 
pointed out that the Customs cordon established all along the Russian 
frontier in Central Asia stopped all trade whatever with India, and 
that there was nothing I knew of to be carried by the proposed railway. 
The reply was that though Russia taxed all manufactured goods, 
there was no tax on raw products, and that they would gladly take 
rice from Indja. That was the only product he could think of. I 
said rice came mostly from Burmah, and it would be cheaper to send 
it direct by sea from Rangoon to Batoum or Odessa than to carry it 
by sea to Calcutta and thence all across India and Afghanistan by 
rail. Besides, what was there for Russia to send to India in return ? 
Wheat was suggested, but to that all I could say was that Transcaspia 
first of all had not enough wheat for its own requirements, and secondly, 
India was a great wheat-exporting country itself and did not require 
wheat, and if it did it would be cheaper to get it by sea. In the end 
assafcetida was the only thing that could be thought of, and one 
train a year, I said, would be about enough for the transport of that. 
Ah, said the Russian officer, but this railway is not a thing to be 
constructed by a company for the sake of gain. It is an imperial 
work to be undertaken by the two Governments for imperial purposes, 
and he added, ‘ Look at us, we are building the Merv-Kushk railway, 
and that will never pay a cent in a century.’ I said with a smile, 
‘Are you building that railway out of friendship to England?’ He 
saw the joke, and, jumping up with a laugh, he said, ‘ No, we are 
building it to protect our interests in China and the Bosphorus.’ We 
both had a hearty laugh and parted the best of friends. 

The desire of the Russians for the junction of these railways seemed 
to be prompted solely by the desire to get a foothold in Herat and an 
open road to India, agd never once did they suggest any relaxation 
of their prohibitive Customs dues, nor did I ever hear them express 
any desire to foster trade with India in any way. So rigidly, indeed, 
are all British goods from India excluded from the Russian Central 
Asian markets that I can see no prospect under present circumstances 
of any trade at all being developed between India and Russian Central 
Asia, and, of course, for trade between India and Russia in Europe 
the sea route must always remain the best and cheapest. 

As to the transit of mails and passengers by rail I do not know 
that there is much to be gained by the proposed junction in that way 
either, and by itself this traffic could never make a railway pay. 
When I was Consul-General at Meshed ten years ago it took me ten 
days to get from Ashkabad to London by the Transcaspian and 
Russian railways, and if you add to this the journey by rail all across 
India and Afghanistan in addition, and the strain on the system of 
the continuous rattle and jolting, dust, dirt, and general discomfort 
of such prolonged railway travelling in Eastern climes, I cannot help 
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thinking that most people would find the sea route the least trying 
of the two. I have tried both routes, and the continuous railway 
travelling for so long completely knocked me up, whereas the sea 
voyage at its worst is only temporary discomfort as a rule. The 
railway service can be accelerated, I have no doubt; but so can the sea 
service, and I have no hesitation in saying that I would sooner take 
the present fourteen days’ journey from Bombay to London via 
Marseilles in one of the fine P. &O. boats than endure even a ten days’ 
continuous journey overland by rail in the conditions I experienced. 
The heat, too, in the summer would probably be more dangerous 
by rail than by sea. Moreover, the despatch of the mails by this 
overland route might possibly entail the break-up of our grand P. & O. 
service between England and India; and the dispersal of that fine 
fleet of steamers which is such a great national asset, would be a 
national loss. We can have no regrets, therefore, that there is no 
chance of any junction at present between the Indian and Russian 
railways so far as Afghanistan is concerned. The present Amir is 
apparently just as determined as his father was to have no railways 
within his territories, and it is useless therefore to discuss the Herat- 
Kandahar line any further. 

There remains the question of a junction through Persia. Now 
it is proposed to run Russian railway lines through Persia from Julfa 
in the Caucasus to Tabriz, and thence to Teheran. From the capital 
at Teheran one line is to run east to Meshed, and another is to run 
south to Kum, Ispahan, and Shiraz, and thence to Bandar Abbas 
on the Persian Gulf. 

The proposed line from Teheran to Meshed was, in the Russian 
plan, to be extended through Herat and Farah in Afghanistan to 
Kandahar and Seistan, but, aH railway construction in Afghanistan 
being out of consideration, we have to confine ourselves to possible 
alternative lines in Persian territory. One alternative would be a 
line taking off from the Transcaspian Railway at Doshakh or from the 
Merv-Kushk railway and running down the eastern frontier of 
Persia via Sarakhs and Hashtadan to Seistan, skirting along the 
western shores of the Seistan lakes and thence on southwards to the 
sea at Chahbar—a port on the Arabian Sea that the Russians have 
long been supposed to have had an eye on. 

A line along this route, at any rate, gives promise of escaping the 
successive mountain ranges and the sudden drop from the Central 
Persian plateau to the sea, that would make all lines running north 
and south through central Persia, such as that from Teheran to 
Bandar Abbas for instance, so difficult and so costly. 

Here, though, comes into consideration the fifth of the Russian 
economic advantages to be obtained by the rapprochement, viz. the 
delimitation of the Russian sphere of influence in Persia. The 
great Salt Desert is the natural divide of Persia, and if Russia and 
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England are to have such spheres the line of delimitation will naturally 
run across that desert somewhere along the 34th or 35th degree of lati- 
tude. Leaving, therefore, the whole of Northern Persia to the Russian 
sphere, the British sphere would commence on the east at the southern 
borders of the Khorasan Province somewhere near Turbat-i-Haidari 
and Khaf and run westwards, taking in the Kain, Tabbas, Birjand 
and Seistan districts, on the eastern border, and the Kirman, Ispahan, 
and Kirmanshah Provinces along the south. If railways are ever 
to be made in Persia, Russia and England will each naturally claim 
to have the making of them within their respective spheres of influence. 
Russia would never consent to British railway guards garrisoning 
Khorasan just on the borders of her Central Asian dominions, and 
similarly England could not agree to the presence in Kain or elsewhere 
on the south of the desert of Russian troops as railway guards—such 
railway guards, for instance, as not so very long ago were quartered 
in Manchuria. 

In this case, therefore, any junction between the Russian and 
Indian railways would take place on the boundary between the 
districts of Kain and Turbat-i-Haidari, somewhere to the north of 
the little salt lake marked as Nimaksar on our maps. This junction 
doubtless could be effected, if required, by the prolongation by us of 
the Indian line from the present terminus at Nushki to Seistan and 
thence northwards to the junction near Turbat-i-Haidari; but would 
such a line ever pay? So far as I know it is doubtful if it would 
even repay its working expenses. In such a thinly populated tract 
of country as Eastern Persia there is comparatively little local traffic, 
and as I have shown above there is no possibility under present 
circumstances of any through traffic with Russian Central Asia. 

The line would be advantageous to Russia both strategically and 
economically, but I do not see that it would be of any advantage 
to India, while strategically it would be a distinct disadvantage. 
Under such circumstances a line down the eastern borders of Persia 
can hardly be taken up by us, and cannot be considered as within 
the range of practical politics. 

The _ possibilities of railway enterprise, though, in the more 
populous and better cultivated provinces on the west of Persia, seem 
much more promising. There, owing to the greater local traffic and 
the large pilgrim traffic to Kerbela, any line would be much more 
likely to pay, and there seems no reason, therefore, why we should 
not be able to come to terms with Russia and join her in any scheme 
there that she might desire. 

Here, though, the Baghdad railway scheme, which seems to be 
coming rapidly to the front again, will naturally influence the nego- 
tiations. 

Only just the other day, on the Ist of May, we had an article in 
the Standard specially advocating co-operation in this line by England 
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in conjunction with France and Germany. Why should we not add 
with Russia too ? 
The writer of this article summed up as follows : 


Germany would like our help, but she can, if necessary, do without it. Given 
our financial and political assistance she would probably give us control of the 
section of the line between the head of the Gulf and Baghdad. This is, of 
course, a small portion of the whole, but it is the only portion that is really 
vital to us. We should be relieved of any possibility of a German port on the 
Gulf. We should keep control of the Baghdad trade route to Persia, which is 
one of the arteries of Indian commerce, and we should have a voice in the 
development of Lower Mesopotamia, which is a country of great possibilities 
and might become a valuable field of labour for some of our Indian fellow 
subjects. 


Now whether Germany can do without our help or not in the 
completion of the line is a moot point which need not be entered 
upon here. The statement, though, that the small section of the 
line between the head of the Persian Gulf and Baghdad city is the 
only portion that is really vital to us, is misleading and requires correc- 
tion. If we are to have the voice in the development of Mesopotamia 
that is claimed for us by Mr. Whigham, we must have full and complete 
control of the waters high up where the heads of the irrigation canals 
will be taken off from the rivers. Without that any concession to 
develop the country would be valueless. With control, too, of only 
that portion of the railway line to the south of Baghdad we should 
not be able to maintain our influence over the trade route to Persia 
as suggested. We could not perform the work satisfactorily if we 
were subject to any sort of divided control or interference from another 
foreign Power either in the city of Baghdad or, indeed, in the province 
of Baghdad. British interests predominate in Turkish Arabia far 
above those of either Germany, France, or Russia; and the position 
of the British Resident at Baghdad differs materially from that of 
the consular representatives of other Powers and is of far older stand- 
ing. If England, therefore, is to join in taking up the Baghdad 
Railway scheme, she should do so solely on the understantling that she 
is allotted control of the entire section of the line from the northern 
confines of the Baghdad government to the head of the Persian Gulf 
and not from Baghdad city only. Wherever the line is to enter the 
Baghdad province, and that according to the plan in the Standard 
is somewhere to the north of Mosul, from there the British Govern- 
ment should take charge and should hold the charge from that point 
downwards to the head of the Persian Gulf. 

Considering the overwhelming preponderance of British interests 
in the Persian Gulf, and the importance to India of a railway from 
the head of the Gulf to Baghdad in connection with the large pilgrim 
traffic between India and the holy places at Kerbela and elsewhere, 
it is only natural that the British share in the railway should be 
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commensurate with those interests. When we consider, too, what 
India did in the construction of the Uganda Railway, it is clear that 
no Government in the world could build a railway through Turkish 
Arabia so cheaply and so well as the Indian Government. 

Surely some means can be found by which the interests of both 
France and Russia in the Baghdad Railway can be met as well 
as our own and those of Germany. A joint undertaking by such 
Powers as Germany, France, Russia and England should surely 
work out for the peace of the world and the good of all concerned, 
while the proposed rapprochement between ourselves and Russia would, 
it is hoped, be speedily brought about by any such joint undertaking, 
and have its effect not only in the Middle East but throughout the 
world generally. 


Cuas. E. Yate ; 
(Late Chief Commissioner of Baluchistan)4 
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CONSTITUTIONAL TARTARS 


In a paper published in a previous number of this Review,’ I have 
drawn the attention of the reader to the awakening of the Tartars, 
pointing particularly to certain cultural movements noticeable in 
sundry literary publications, and eminently in a small book of travels, 
A Journey to Crimea, by Mohammed Fatih Ghilmani. Since that time 
an essential change has set in in the relations of the Mohammedan 
subjects of Russia, produced by the Manifest of the 17th of October, 
granting constitutional rights to all Russians without distinction of 
creed and race, and bringing thus the very section of Mohammedans 
and Asiatics to the foreground of which very little has been heard 
hitherto and which have remained for centuries in seclusion and to 
all appearance in contentedness. As it has become the imperative 
duty of our time to take notice of any change in the social and 
political conditions of the most distant portions of humanity, it will 
be the more incumbent upon the British politician to be informed of 
the destinies of a religious community, of which the largest number 
of adherents live under the crown of Great Britain, and on the other 
hand, it cannot and ought not to remain a matter of indifference, 
what will be the result of the so-called constitutional régime introduced 
by the Asiatic neighbour and rival Power. 

This and many other reasons have induced me to devote a particular 
attention to the behaviour of the Tartars since the proclamation of the 
above-mentioned manifest and I must say at once, that the full compre- 
hension of the importance of the Czar’s concession and the quiet but 
self-conscious and firm attitude manifested by these extremely modest 
and unassuming subjects of the Russian empire, have greatly surprised 
me. In reading the comments and explanations published in the 
Tartar papers in connection with the Imperial Duma one is inclined to 
assume that our goodly Tartars, looked upon formerly as the prototype 
of Asiatic submissiveness and servile obedience, have long ago been 
accustomed to the constitutional form of Government, and that they 
have been brought up in all the intricacies and minute details of 
parliamentary life. No sooner had the Imperial Manifest been made 
public, than they resolved upon convening a general meeting in order 
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to deliberate upon the next steps to be taken in that new emergency. 
Nizhni Novogorod and Kazan having been refused by the governors 
as a meeting place, the delegates of the various communities all over 
the empire at last met on the 6th of January (0.8.) in St. Petersburg, 
where before all the question of political party was discussed together 
with the topics relating to the moral, material and national develop- 
ment. Here, as in other similar gatherings, the chair was taken by 
an influential priest (Molla), whose religious learning commanded 
respect, and, strange to say, who was strenuously supported by young 
Tartars of modern Western civilisation, who are not always on the 
best footing with the expounders of the Koran, nay, they very often 
wage war against these representatives of the conservative-orthodox 
school. In political matters, however, all parties are unanimous. 
Strict union is incessantly preached partly in the papers, partly by 
Tartar teachers, who act as emissaries in the most distant recesses 
of the Moslem world, and it is only a few days ago that I read in a 
Tartar paper the report of a Mohammedan, who went as far as Sakhalin 
to diffuse the idea of unity amongst the Moslem convicts of that island. 
Union is in fact the watchword of Mohammedan subjects of the Czar, 
it is emphasised at all places and opportunities and it is chiefly to the 
enthusiasm for this idea that the some time ago noticeable, extra- 
ordinary patriotic awakening of the Tartars must be ascribed. Whereas 
in other Moslem communities public anxiety is manifested chiefly 
in religious questions and the spiritual leaders think it their most 
urgent duty to oppose any ordinance of the Christian ruler which 
might collide with the orthodox spirit of the tenets of the Koran and 
the Sunna—we find the Tartars bestowing the greatest care upon the 
keeping intact their nationality, upon cleaning their language not 
only from Russian but also from Arabic and Persian foreign words, 
and upon substituting for useless scholastic studies and religious eccen- 
tricities the study of modern European science and learning. It is 
most interesting to notice the war waged against the so-called Ilminski 
method introduced in the middle of the past century for the purpose 
of a forced russification of the Tartars and Ugrians. The late Pro- 
fessor Iiminski, a distinguished and learned orientalist, thought that 
by replacing the Arab letters used by the Tartars with Russian charac- 
ters he would facilitate the elementary instruction in the Tartar schools 
and proceeding gradually he might turn the Mohammedans into 
orthodox Christians. With the stubborn conservatism of the Asiatics 
this method had no or very little result. The Tartars submitted for a 
time quietly to the coercive measure, but quite recently, #.e. with the 
promulgation of the constitutional edict, a storm broke out against the 
Iiminski method and its Russian supporters. Amongst the latter 
is a Professor Budilovich, who is most vehemently attacked and to 
whom the Tartar patriots say: ‘If a born Russian is fond and proud 
of his national idiom, we Tartars do not less like our own language, 
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and if its cultivation has been neglected hitherto, we shall make amends 
for our neglect in the future.’ Next to Professor Budilovich there 
is a Russian civil officer M. Chirivanski by name, a member of the 
Religious Commission, who is the object of vehement attacks and 
complaints on the part of the Tartars for his excessive zeal in the 
attempt to bring about the Russification or conversion, which is the 
same thing, of the Turkish-speaking Mohammedan subjects of the Czar. 
This last-named gentleman goes so far as to question the Islam of the 
Kirghiz-Kazaks, to whom he declared that they belong properly to 
Shamanism and that they have nothing to do with Mohammedanism. 
This, of course, exasperated the goodly nomads of the district of 
Zaisan, and in a petition addressed to Count Witte they ask (1) Moham- 
medan affairs ought not to be entrusted to M. Chirivanski, (2) his 
exposé published in No. 209 of the paper Russ to be disregarded and 
(3) to put in the place of Chirivanski a Mohammedan member. 

Is it not strange to notice that these nomads, known as the most 
primitive men in Central Asia, should come forward with such a request? 
But our surprise will increase when we read that the Bashkirs of Ufa, 
joined by the Kirghises of the Little Horde, have petitioned, in a 
telegram addressed to the Czar, to be allowed to send separate repre- 
sentatives to the Duma, and that the Mohammedan religion should 
be represented in the Imperial Council by Mohammedans and not by 
Christian members as was hitherto the case. A similar tendency is 
shown in the petition regarding the appointment of Moslem priests 
(Imams) to Moslem regiments. The petitioners say, formerly there 
were Imams in the Mohammedan regiments, who looked after the 
religious matters of the Czar’s Mohammedan soldiers, and if the 
latter, whose number is about 40,000 in times of peace, show readiness 
to sacrifice their life for Czar and the country, it is not just that they 
should be left without spiritual leaders. This petition was submitted 
by Prince Mikhail Alexandrovich to the Czar, who is reported to have 
said, ‘I shall look after this matter my own self, and my Mohammedan 
soldiers shall have their Imams.’ 

Accustomed as we are to the very humble position occupied by 
the Tartars up to the present, and to the very submissive and timid 
character they have always exhibited, we cannot suppress our astonish- 
ment in reading their papers, publications marked by a resolute and 
firm tendency, taking sometimes the form of a gentle threat. In 
No. 5 of the paper Vakit (Times), published in Orenburg, a patriotic 
Tartar writes as follows : 


We, the twenty-five million Mohammedans [the Russian official census of 
1897 speaks of only 13,889,421] of Russia, we have for many hundred years 
quietly submitted to the decrees of fate and led a peaceful life. It is hardly 
possible that this patience and forbearance, this obedience and faithfulness, 
should have been in vain. We are firmly convinced that these qualities of ours 
must find one day their due acknowledgment. Constantly law-abiding and never 
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interfering with the administration of the country, we have always bent our 
neck to the imperial commands and ordinances. In a time when revolutions 
and all kind of tumults are raging all over Russia, when murder, arson, robbery, 
and bombs are at the order of the day, we Mohammedans, we maintain our cold 
blood, and without joining any party, we suffer all kind of inconveniences, 
nourishing the hope that patience and obedience will not go out empty. When 
we hear the Government saying to the Poles, Jews, and Catholics, You shall 
get right and liberty, we shall introduce reforms, but you must remain quiet, 
for in time of trouble no reform can be carried out—we very naturally say to 
ourselves, Well, we are quiet and peaceful, we do not rise, the Government will 
certainly put us on an equal footing with our Russian countrymen, with whom 
we share in all burdens and duties. Can then anybody wonder when we Moham- 
medans, nourishing such hopes, steadily remain on the path of obedience ? 
No revolutionary thoughts have ever entered our hearts, we have never lent an 
ear to seditious appeals, and in corroboration of our behaviour a State Minister 
very appropriatedly said lately to one of our deputation, There is no wicked- 
ness in your mind, and it will never enter. 


Another Mohammedan writes in No. 1 of the Tartar paper Vakit as 
follows : 


Since the manifest of the 17th of October has been issued, the locks which 
have been fastened to our lips, the chains which have bound our arms, have been 
loosened, the shackles from our feet have been removed, and the sorrow from 
our hearts has disappeared. Now everybody can speak and write as he likes, 
and we have been delivered of a long slavery, tyranny, and violence. . . . We 
Mohammedans constitute undoubtedly next to the Russians the most important 
fraction of the population of the Empire, for our brethren in race and religion 
are to be found in Siberia, in Central Asia, and in the North and South of Russia. 
In spite of this considerable number, the Mohammedans occupy a very low 
position in regard of right and importance, they have no share in governmental 
matters, and, owing to their religious laws and customs, they are looked upon as 
strangers and enemies to the country. This state of things was the much more 
perceptible when the Government at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
accorded certain rights and liberties to the towns and Zemstvos. To the Russians 
this was the dawn of a new era, they hoped to be liberated from the darkness 
and oppression under which they groaned, whereas we Mohammedans saw that 
the Government was bent upon our moral extinction. It was at that time the 
missionary campaign against Tartars and Bashkirs was opened, Mohammedan 
names were forcibly changed into Christian ones, their properties were handed 
over to non-Mussulmans, and many homeless Tartars were compelled to migrate 
to Turkey. In the Caucasus the native Musulmans were deprived of their seats 
in the town councils, their old privileges were cancelled, every impediment was 
put in the way of public instruction ; nay, even the permission to open charitable 
societies for the support of the indigenous was denied. 


It is in this strain that the Tartars, set free by the liberty of Press, 
speak out their grievances against the despotism of bygone times, 
and, elated by the better future in sight, their main effort is directed 
towards a strict alliance between the various branches, tribes, and 
families of Turkish nationality. The principal means to further this 
object in view can be discovered in the effort to put aside the dialectic 
differences existing between the Turks on the Volga and their brethren 
in Central Asia and the Ottoman Empire. This movement has 
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hitherto escaped the attention of our Turkish scholars and of the 
Orientalists in general, but it is of a first-rate interest, and the student 
of Turkish idioms will be struck by the large amount of Osmanili 
words introduced into the Tartar dialect of South Russia, which play 
the réle of Ottoman scouts or forerunners of @ unified pan-Turkish 
language. It is a momentous sign of the times fully deserving the atten- 
tion of the historian and politician. Next to this the modern Tartar 
writer takes great care to eliminate from his language the Arabic- 
Persian and Russian foreign words, substituting for them original 
Tartar words, showing thus a more advanced spirit of progress than 
his co-religionists in Turkey, Persia, and India. In consideration 
of these facts it will not be astonishing to find the extraordinary 
development of the Tartar Press, noticeable in recent times. In 
1879 there was founded the paper Terdjuman (Interpreter) by Ismail 
Gasparinski in Bagchesaray, and eight years later appeared the 
Ekindji (Colonist or Peasant), whereas since the promulgation of the 
constitution the Tartar papers came out like mushrooms, and the 
following may be quoted: Yolduz (Star), in Kazan ; Irshad (Direc- 
tion), in the Crimea ; Kazan Mukhbiri (Kazan Advertiser), in Kazan ; 
Tarakki (Progress), in Tashkend; Nur (Light) and Ulfet (Society), 
in St. Petersburg; Vakit (Times), in Orenburg; Hayat (Life), and 
Zia Kafkasia (the Splendour of the Caucasus), in Tiflis ; Azad (Liberty) 
and Al Asri Djedid (The New Aira), in Kazan; Nedjat (Liberation), 
in Baku; Fikr (Thought), and many others ; all papers distinguished 
by an open force, language, and by broad views; in a word with 
tendencies and a spirit which must obviously strike the student of 
Moslem Asia. In matter of Liberalism and of real desire for pro- 
gress, I may quote the energetic and unsparing attack against the 
orthodoxy and bigotry of the old school of Mollas, who are ridiculed 
and jeered at on every occasion, nay, accused of being the chief 
impediment on the way to modern civilisation. In no Mohammedan 
country, not even in Moslem India, do we meet with this excessive 
zeal for modern life, and knowing this we find it natural that even 
the female section of the Tartars is to be found in the list of the con- 
tributors to the said papers. In one of the numbers of the Vakit a 
young lady writes as follows : 


How long shall we suffer under this want of due respect and consideration ? 
Our men are walking day and night in open air, whilst we are shut up in airless 
close rooms. Our men never trouble themselves with the education of children, 
they walk with full liberty in spacious gardens, enjoy their life in tea-houses, 
restaurants, and in places of resort, we only occasionally hear of ; whilst ‘the 
Musulman women must look after their helpless and ailing children, and have 
no rest day and night ; they have no quiet meals, no sweet sleep, and no bright 
day. Our men frequent all kind of schools, learn all kind of sciences, read all 
possible books and papers, they enlighten their minds and gladden their hearts, 
whilst we poor Tartar women are deprived of education and instruction, and 
remaining ignorant and uneducated, we have to spend our life in pain and 
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sorrow without seeing the slightest way of hope and consolation. I write these 
words with burning soul. Ye men! Remember us poor women, whilst you 
secure your happy condition of life, do not forget us pitiable creatures, try to 
give us some education, for how can we uneducated behave properly towards 
you, and in our helpless and neglected state of mind we must appear in your 
eyes without grace, love, and attraction. Is not this the reason that so many 
educated Russian women beguile our men and snatch them away from our hands ? 
When some time ago Princess Pembe, the sister of the Khedive of Egypt, was 
seduced and abducted by a German, the whole Moslem world gave an alarm, 
and it resounded from the East to the West ; but with us every year so many 
young Tartars are beguiled by Russian girls, and we do not dare to raise our 
voice. Ye men! do you think us to be lacking every feeling and sentiment ? 

I do not address these lines to such men of ours who have been seduced by 
Russian women, for it is not my intention to vilify and to quarrel with the latter. 
As to the fate of those Mohammedans, who have fallen into the trap of 
Russian Belles, I would quote only the case of two wealthy Tartars of Simbir, 
who squandered their inherited fortune in the company of Russian women, and 
alas ! there are many other examples of that kind. I conclude this letter with 
my last request. Do accord us due respect, teach us and try to be fair and 
just, for otherwise our connection will become loose, and should we rise and 
open our eyes against your will, then our mutual relation must inevitably cool 
down. 


I could go on at a great length to show the spirit of progress and 
the desire for instruction which animates the Tartar section of the 
subjects of the Czar. I think the foregoing remarks will suffice to 
convince the reader that the hitherto quiet, law-abiding, and seem- 
ingly inoffensive descendants of a formerly warlike and mighty race 
are well prepared for the constitutional rights held out by the Imperial 
Manifest. But in spite of this preparation I cannot help saying that 
the zeal, fervour, and adroitness with which the Tartars have betaken 
themselves during the elections to the Duma, and the vigilanee and 
keen interest manifested in the various constituencies has greatly 
surprised me, as it must surprise everybody acquainted with the 
seeming sluggishness and i:fifference of the Tartars. I have before 
me a whole series of electioneering speeches and appeals, which sound 
as if they come from an old Parliamentary champion, and, strange to 
say, the tone is exceedingly moderate, no recrimination, no inimical 
allusion to the Christian competitor, and to remove every suspicion 
the common Russian fatherland is frequently emphasised. Strange 
to say many of the Parliamentary candidates belong to the class of 
priests, learned- Mollas, Imams, and Khodjas, who speak Russian 
elegantly and fluently, and who will evidently surprise the members 
of the Duma. To furnish an example of the quality of the members 
we quote some of them in the government (Gubernium) of Ufa, where 
out of ten members five Mohammedans were returned to the Duma. 
(1) Ebulsoud Efendi, born 1843, who has frequented the high schools 
and acted as judge in various districts of Russia ; (2) Shah Haydar 
Efendi, born 1847, educated in the military school of Orenburg, a 
rich proprietor in the district of Balbai, who, besides a thorough 
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modern education, has acquired great proficiency in Moslem learning 
and in Persian and Arab literature ; (3) Sahibzade Dowletshah, born 
1874, has been educated in a Mohammedan college, and enjoys the 
reputation of a rich and enlightened merchant; (4) Djemaleddin 
Molla, born 1872, has acted a long time as a chief priest in Balbai, 
and was previously in military service. Of a similar character will be 
the rest of the Tartar members, and even of those who have been sent 
from the steppes, namely, the representatives of the Kirghis, we find 
two M.P.’s from the Bukey tribe, both educated Mohammedans, one 
of them a Bi, namely, a prince, going to St. Petersburg with the 
intention of defending in the Duma their national and religious cause. 

As to the political partisanship, the Tartars will evidently join 
the Constitutional-Democratic party, which they have been per- 
suaded to join by their advanced Russian fellow-citizens. They have 
been induced to a certain degree also by the fact that most of the 
civilised Tartars are leaning towards Radicalism in the hope that this 
party, by ignoring all difference of creed and race, and animated by 
thoroughly liberal views, will most effectively further their long- 
oppressed interests, and assist their efforts towards self-government. 
Whether they will not be mistaken in this calculation, and whether 
the Russian democrats will not make use of the Mohammedan votes 
and forsake and disappoint them afterwards—this will be only seen 
later on. For the present it is significant that, despite their strictly 
Asiatic and conservative character, the Tartars have joined their 
most advanced Christian fellow-citizens, and it may be presumed that 
following this line of policy also in the future, they will evidently 
belong to the Czar’s faithful opposition. But whatever may be the 
development of the Russian Parliamentary life, we can take it for 
granted that the rights accorded by Czar Nicolas the Second to his 
Tartar subjects will unavoidably produce a great change in the 
character of this hitherto notoriously quiet and inoffensive section 
of the foreign elements of the Russian Empire. Constitutional rights 
and privileges, however bare-threaded and imperfect they may be, 
will in the end quicken the process of the national and political 
awakening, and result in the crystallisation of those Turko-Tartar 
elements which live to-day scattered over the whole country, affecting 
not only the sedentary but also the nomadic portion, which, as we 
have seen, most eagerly participated in the electioneering campaign. 
If the interior difficulties of Russia have consisted hitherto in Poles, 
Fins, Armenians, and Georgians, we shall see in the near future the 
Tartars swelling the rank of revolutionaries and keeping in view the 
sobriety, zeal, and ability of this people we must say that the incon- 
venience they may cause to Russia will not be a slight one. Under 
the circumstances mentioned above, it is questionable whether the 
Russians act wisely in stirring up discontent amongst the foreign 
subjects of the limitrophe countries, and whether they are entitled 
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to criticise and to blacken the Government of their neighbours ? 
Living in a glass house of a very frail structure, they should not throw 
stones on others as we have lately seen, even on the part of such 
officers as have travelled in India under the comfort and hospitality 
of the British Government. Colonel Snyesareff, this latest specimen 
of Russian politeness and gratitude, had the extreme kindness to assure 
the public that England will not lose India through the superiority 
of Russian arms (so splendidly demonstrated on the battlefields of 
Manchuria) ; but through the discontent and enmity of her own Indian 
subjects, who will in the near future overthrow the tottering fabric 
of the British Raj. The use of language like this is the much more 
disgusting and silly when we know that there is a desire for a graceful 
arrangement and a mutual understanding between the two rival 
Powers in Asia, an entente which would be not only in the interest of 
the two countries, but also of the peace and cultural efforts of 
mankind. 


A. VamBErY. 
Budapest, 18th May. 
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LORD DURHAM AND COLONIAL SELF- 
‘GOVERNMENT 


THE chain of circumstances which brings Lord Durham’s grandson 
to the Colonial Office at a moment of storm and stress in South Africa 
naturally suggests many interesting reflections as regards the adminis- 
tration of Canada’s celebrated proconsul. Lord Elgin, apart from a 
distinguished personal career in India, has fine hereditary qualifica- 
tions for his difficult post. His father, no less than his grandfather, 
ranks among the greatest of Canadian viceroys. It was left to the 
eighth Lord Elgin to consolidate and carry into practice the principles 
of his relative and predecessor Lord Durham. Thanks to his fearless 
refusal to exercise the veto of the Crown on the occasion of an Act 
being passed by the local Ministry, equally unpopular among English- 
men at home and in Canada, the principle of Colonial self-government 
in its fullest sense was established once and for all. The charge fre- 
quently brought against Liberalism of indifference to Colonial affairs 
stands disproved in the persons and careers of these two adminis- 
trators. On the foundations well and broadly laid by a great Liberal 
statesman, not only Canada, but the British Empire as a whole, has 
grown into the strong self-governing communities which are the envy 
and marvel of all foreign nations. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Lord Durham’s Report constitutes 
the Magna Charta of Greater Britain. For breadth, wisdom, and a 
lofty conception of the ideals which should determine the relations 
of the Mother Country and the Colonies, it has no equal among the 
State papers of this or any other nation. To turn the pages of that 
famous document is to meet with principle after principle which have 
now become the veriest commonplaces of Colonial administration. 
It must be remembered, however, that in 1839, such doctrines of 
freedom and self-government as were expounded by Lord Durham 
fell with startling novelty on the ears of his hearers. The sanity and 
insight with which he forecasts the lines of future development are all 
the more remarkable when we remember the general attitude of his 
generation to such questions. A deep pessimism coloured men’s 
views of the Colonies in those Early Victorian days. The staggering 
blow of the American secesrion.still made itself felt throughout the 
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whole Colonial possessions of Great Britain. Strangely enough, the 
lesson of that secession had not even then been fully laid to heart. 
It was left to Lord Durham to drive it home, and in so doing to refound 
the Empire on an enduring basis. 

The two capital events which have transpired on American soil 
were fated to bear fruit of the most paradoxical character. As 
Wolfe’s immortal victory at Quebec prepared the way for the secession 
of the New England States by removing the fear of French domina- 
tion ; so the melancholy surrender of Yorktown has resulted indirectly 
in the vigorous life of British communities scattered throughout the 
Seven Seas. That Canada, French colonised and largely French 
populated, should have been called upon to play so vital a part in the 
principles which have consolidated British Colonial expansion, is 
not the least curious feature of the whole story. At this critical 
moment in the affairs of South Africa, when the situation cannot 
but recall the position in the Canadas seventy years since, it is not 
without profit to review the difficulties with which Lord Durham was 
confronted, and to remember the principles animating his course of 
action. 

Canada, between 1837 and 1841, passed through the most stormy 
period of hercareer. Representative government, divorced from execu- 
tive control, was briefly the evil which had reduced both the Upper 
and Lower Provinces to a state of anarchy, and in a lesser degree was 
affecting unfavourably the smaller British settlements in North 
America. The inevitable collision between popular Assemblies on the 
one hand, and irresponsible Legislative and Executive Councils nomi- 
nated by the Crown on the other, had brought administration to a 
standstill. This discredited system was thoroughly vicious; but it 
would be unfair to judge the actions of three generations past from the 
broader standpoint of to-day. Popular self-government by Colonists 
was a political conception which had yet to dawn upon the minds of 
statesmen at home. The control of the Crown in these distant depend- 
encies was considered a paramount necessity, and Downing Street, 
with unquenchable spirit, dogmatised and domineered over the 
concerns of British subjects thousands of miles away. The fruits of 
such a policy are easily imagined, to say nothing of their effects upon 
high-spirited men, either of Anglo-Saxon or Celtic stock. Discontent 
and disaffection were rampant among English and French alike, 
quite irrespective of their fierce interprovincial racial feuds. The 
greater freedom and prosperity of the United States were circum- 
stances which impressed themselves with galling force upon the 
Colonists. Republican ideals, coloured as the case might be with 
sympathy for the institutions either of France or of the American 
people, naturally gathered strength in the land. The repressive 
influences of the old Colonial system had reacted very unfavourably 
on. the commercial well being of the country. Depopulation and 
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impoverishment resulted from the general feeling of political inse- 
curity, and the chronic state of conflict between the people and the 
Government. The United States presented the spectacle of a free 
prosperous wealthy nation: British North America, on the other 
hand, was a collection of distracted provinces agitated by political 
and social evils of a lamentable character. Under such circum- 
stances that a desire existed in many quarters, as stated in the Report, 
‘to assimilate the institutions of the province rather to those of the 
United States than to those of the Mother Country,’ is a fact which 
can occasion no surprise of any kind. Matters came to a crisis in 
1837, with the Papineau Rebellion in Lower and the Mackenzie 
Rebellion in Upper Canada. They were small and abortive risings 
easily suppressed, but they served a good end indirectly by hastening 
that suspension of the constitution, which resulted in Lord Durham’s 
mission. To him it was left to diagnose the disease and prescribe 
sound remedies for its cure. 

Rebellion, disorder, financial collapse; such was the problem 
which confronted the High Commissioner in both Provinces. The 
affairs of Upper Canada need not detain us here. The trouble 
was of a purely constitutional character, aggravated by Republican 
sympathies and irritation at the control of the famous ‘ Family 
Compact.’ To use a phrase which has come into circulation of late, 
self-government, under such circumstances, was the speedy anti- 
septic of disloyalty. But so far as Lower Canada was concerned, a 
still more vital element of discord has yet to be mentioned. Constitu- 
tional grievances, serious though they were, were complicated in this 
province by racial animosities of the most violent character. 


I expected to find a contest between a Government and a people [writes Lord 
Durham]. I found two nations warring in the bosom of a single State ; I found 
the struggle not of principles but of races, and I perceived that it would be idle 
to attempt any amelioration of laws or institutions until we could first succeed in 
terminating the deadly animosity that now separates the inhabitants of Lower 
Canada into the hostile divisions of French and English. 


It is round the racial problem presented by Canada that historical 
interest centres to-day as regards a not dissimilar situation in South 
Africa. Great caution and many reservations are necessary when 
drawing parallels between different portions of the Empire. The 
difficulties of one country and the solutions applicable to them cannot 
be transferred en bloc to another. But when every reservation is 
made, some striking features are common to the position of Canada in 
1837 and South Africa to-day, and, as such, are well worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Canada, the one great example of French colonisation, passed 
into our hands in 1763, at the conclusion of that world-wide struggle, 
the Seven Years’ War. As in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
our title to the country was that of conquest. By the Peace of Paris 
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those vast territories, airily described by the French King as a ‘few 
arpents of snow,’ were lost to the nation which had established 
the first settlements on the shores of the St. Lawrence. History 
presents few object lessons more interesting than the character- 
istics of the neighbouring French and English colonies in America. 
Practically the former were doomed from the first, thanks to the 
protective spirit of Louis the Fourteenth, which stifled free develop- 
ment in the New World as effectually as in the Old. While the 
New England States were left to develop in conformity with the 
needs of their environment, and, in so doing, to grow into vigorous 
life, the French sought to establish a miniature Versailles at Quebec, 
and to reproduce in Canada the fictitious brilliancy of a great Court. 
To a great extent Canada was looked upon asa religious mission, priests 
and nuns constituting a large percentage of the immigrants. Ladies 
of the French Court, whose behaviour was the scandal of Europe, 
satisfied occasional qualms of conscience by vicarious morality so far 
as Canadian religious establishments were concerned, and contributed 
large sums of money to the latter. Every detail of government was 
regulated minutely from France. Explorers and administrators, 
whose names are famous in the history of those days, were doomed 
to spend unprofitable weeks and months in the corridors of palaces, 
pleading with courtiers for that aristocratic and royal patronage 
essential to the prosecution of their schemes. The whole spirit 
animating the French administration was thoroughly unhealthy and 
hostile to the evolution of a free, independent people. Authority 
ruled in every department of Church and State. A despotism, 
stigmatised by Lord Durham as ‘ central, ill-organised, unimproving, 
and repressive,’ had weighed down the settlers from the first. Conse- 
quently, when the Colony passed into British hands, England was 
charged with the care of a population wholly undisciplined in the 
institutions of self-government and freedom, and equally unable to 
appreciate the more independent standpoint of their new fellow- 
subjects. Even municipal institutions were unknown under French 
rule, and the population, through lack of experience, was unfitted to 
exercise such small measure of representative government as then 
existed in the North American colonies. Brought into contact with 
@ vigorous commercial race, distinct from them as regards language, 
temperament, and character, collision between the French and 
English practically was inevitable. 

In spite of a vast difference in temperament, the ‘ Habitant’ of 
1837 and the Boer of to-day have many features in common. In 
each case we find a simple agricultural peasantry, clinging with 
tenacity to ancient customs, prejudices, and laws, brought into 
sharp conflict with a race of superior activity and intelligence. The 
Habitant, like the Boer, was, and is, a kindly, frugal, hospitable 
individual, often characterised by innate good breeding and courtesy, 
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though the gay irresponsibility and love of pleasure which mark the 
French Canadian differ widely in these respects from the stern and 
melancholy sides of the Boer nature. A very low standard of intel- 
lectual development is another characteristic both races hold in 
common. ‘It is impossible to exaggerate the want of education 
among the habitants,’ writes Lord Durham, and to this fact he attri- 
butes another feature with which we are also familiar in South Africa— 
the influence of demagogues and the absolute docility with which the 
people obey their leaders. 
‘ The conquest was followed by a large influx of English settlers 
into the Province, and commercial jealousy was soon added to racial 
rivalry. As in the Transvaal, the French resented the intrusion of 
the English, and the dominant position the latter rapidly acquired 
in the affairs of the State. English capitalists speedily ousted their 
less efficient French competitors from the various branches of industry, 
and secured a paramount position, not only in industrial, but agri- 
cultural affairs. The French retaliated with restrictions on. laws 
and commerce aimed at British prosperity, which irritated without 
checking their successful rivals. The attempts to hamper immigra- 
tion, to throw every possible obstacle in the path of settlement, to 
discourage the prosecution of public works, and to thwart industrial 
enterprises, are features of the situation curiously reminiscent of the 
Kruger régime. From jealousy on the one hand, and scorn on the 
other, resulted the common feature of an intense and mutual hatred. 
Granted such soil already ripe with discord, it is not difficult to imagine 
the aggravation resulting from unsuitable political institutions, 
The French element was supreme in the Elected Assembly, but the 
English, though in a large numerical minority, had acquired a domi- 
nating influence in the Executive and Legislative Councils, and so 
controlled the government. To jealousy, therefore, of their legitimate 
commercial ascendency, the French Canadian added bitter hatred of 
their illegitimate political control. Feeling already sufficiently 
acute was tenfold exasperated by the Rebellion and the subsequent 
suspension of the Constitution. The English had gone through the 
terrors of finding themselves an insignificant minority surrounded 
by fierce and hostile insurgents. They were haunted by fears of any 
repetition of the outbreak, and bent on the permanent disabling of 
their rivals. Defeat, on the other hand, had still further embittered 
the French. ‘Removed from all actual share in the Government of 
their country,’ writes Lord Durham in words which apply with almost 
poignant force to the circumstances of another race and generation ; 
‘ they brood in sullen silence over the memory of their fallen country- 
men, of their burnt villages, of their ruined property, of their extin- 
guished ascendency, and of their hurobled nationality.’ 

Two races separated by language, religion, temperament, and 
political ideals ; from such warring elements as these, the High Com- 
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missioner was called upon to evolve order and harmony. Such to a 
very large extent is the problem which confronts his grandson to-day 
in South Africa. How far may the experience of the one case be 
brought to bear upon the other? Can principles, laid down by Lord 
Durham for the settlement of an exasperated province, be applied 
with equal success to the Boer States? The question is of direct 
interest, the more so that the authority of Canada’s great pacificator 
has been invoked in the dispute which has arisen as to the methods 
most advisable to pursue in South Africa. 

A clear understanding of Lord Durham’s views in the first place is 
highly desirable. Much loose appreciation of the famous Report is 
common among people whose utterances reveal a curious lack of 
knowledge as regards its ultimate conclusions. It is the supreme 
distinction of Lord Durham that at a moment of unparalleled discord 
in a British Colony, he rejected deliberately all heroic or repressive 
measures, and adopted a course of action in which the maximum of 
daring was combined with the maximum of wisdom. ‘Trust the 
people ’ was briefly the policy for which he declared. ‘The British 
people of the North American Colonies are a people on whom we may 
safely rely, and to whom we must not grudge power,’ he writes with 
proud confidence, and the event has proved the absolute truth of his 
words. It is almost impossible for us at the beginning of the twentieth 
century to realise the startling character of the reforms he urged, and 
the opposition and alarm they excited. Self-government in its fullest 
sense was to be conferred not upon a peaceful and loyal colony, but 
upon one in which tumult and disaffection were rife. We find it hard 
to overrate the vision and the statesmanship which, in a few brief 
months, could look beyond temporary needs and antagonisms to the 
first principles of loyalty and development. 

Lord Durham examined in detail the Crown Colony system, and 
declared its application in the Canadas to be wholly bad. He has 
much to say, in the first place, as regards the evil effect of the English 
party system on the management of Colonial affairs. The warning 
note he strikes in this respect has lost none of its force to-day when 
applied to South Africa instead of to Canada. The violence of extreme 
men which he deprecates, works as much havoé in our time as in his. 
We may note in this connection that his son-in-law, Lord Elgin, 
repudiated with equal indignation the action of party speakers and 
writers at home ‘ who distorted and misrepresented important transac- 
tions in the province, so as to afford ground for an attack in the British 
Parliament on an obnoxious minister.’ Whole passages in the Report 
might have been written with reference to the lamentable debates 
which have raged in the House of Commons over Chinese labour, to 
say nothing of the recent Ministerial threat that the Transvaal will not 

' Letters and Journals of James, eighth Earl of Elgin, edited by Theodore 
Walrond. 
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be left free to settle her crucial issues as she thinks best. The plea of 
South Africa that her complicated racial and economic conditions 
should not be bandied across the floor of the House of Commons by 
men wholly unfitted to discuss them finds a remarkable echo in Lord 
Durham’s words : 


The complete and unavoidable ignorance in which the British public and 
even the great body of its legislators are with respect to the real interests of 
distant communities so entirely different from their own [he writes] produces a 
general indifference which nothing but a great colonial crisis ever dispels ; 
and responsibility to Parliament cr to the public opinion of Great Britain would, 
except on these great and rare occasions, be positively mischievous if it were 
not impossible. 


Again : 

They do not hesitate to say that they will not tolerate much longer being 
made the sport of parties at home, and that if the Mother Country forgets what is 
due to the loyal and enterprising men of her own race, they must protect them- 
selves. ... Hitherto the course of policy adopted by the English Govern- 
ment towards this Colony has had reference to the state of parties in England 
instead of the wants and circumstances of the province; neither party could 
calculate upon a successful result to their struggles for any particular object, 
because though they might be able to estimate accurately enough their strength 
in the Colony, they could not tell how soon some hidden spring might be put 
in motion in the Colonial Office in England, which would defeat their best laid 
plans and render utterly unavailing whole years of patient effort. . . . Per- 
fectly aware of the value of our Colonial possessions, and strongly impressed 
with the necessity of maintaining our connection with them, I know not in 
what respect it can be desirable that we should interfere with their internal 
legislation, in matters which do not affect their relations with the Mother country. 
. . » The continuance of its [the Colony’s] connection with the Empire is not 
strengthened but greatly weakened by a vexatious interference on the part of 
the Home Government with the enactment of laws for regulating the internal 
affairs of the Colony. The Colonists may not always know what laws are best 
for them, or which of their countrymen are the fittest for conducting their affairs, 
but at least they have a greater interest in coming to a right judgment on these 
points, and will take greater pains to do so than those whose welfare is very 
remotely or slightly affected by the good or bad legislation of these portions of 
the Empire. 


Sweeping aside, therefore, the futile and irritating restrictions 
imposed by Downing Street on the internal affairs of the Colony, 
restrictions implying political subserviency wholly detrimental to 
national progress and self-respect, Lord Durham outlined a scheme 
of popular control, which, by striking at the root of constitutional 
grievances, destroyed the fruits of discontent and unrest. That 
loyalty would spring from liberty, that Republicanism would die a 
natural death when the Crown of England itself ensured political 
freedom as great as that enjoyed by the United States—on this ground 
he took his stand. He faces the spectre of annexation and secession 
in words which are among the noblest political utterances of the race. 
If so be that his prophecies are falsified, and that Yanada should elect 
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to separate from the Empire, he still asserts that we owe it to the 
honour of England that the Colonists should join the States as free 
citizens, not as men incapable of self-government. 

Side by side with the necessity for free institutions, Lord Durham 
laid stress on another principle which in our own time has grown into 
one of cardinal importance. The development of colonial nationality 
as a broader and more healthy ideal than the petty and sectional needs 
of small provinces is a conception first embodied in the Report on the 
Canadas. The modern ideal of the Empire as a free confederation 
of sister states, each independently developing the maximum of 
nationality, but united one to another and to the Mother Country 
by the link of a larger organic unity, is but an expansion of the theory 
we owe to Lord Durham. The dignity of a superior national life 
was at that moment not the least of the many attractions presented 
by the United States to the Canadians. Legitimate political ambition 
was circumscribed to what Adam Smith had referred with contemptu- 
ous alliteration as ‘ piddling for little prizes in the paltry raffle of 
Colonial faction.’ To elevate the smaller British communities into 
something like national existence, to increase their power and weight, 
and in so doing to stimulate pride and affection among the Colonists 
for the land of their adoption ; to these factors Lord Durham looked 
with daring foresight, and looked rightly, as the most sure preventives 
of secession. Independence in all matters of local government and 
the stimulus of a healthy national life, these were the two broad 
principles which the High Commissioner brought to bear upon the 
divisions of Canada. On such foundations, embodied in the Act of 
1841, the present Dominion of Canada has risen, as we know, to the 
position of a great and prosperous State. 

So far all political parties in England will join in common accla- 
mation of Lord Durham’s methods. So far the Liberal party in par- 
ticular may appeal to his precedent for the immediate grant of self- 
government in South Africa, however unsatisfactory the political 
portents of the new Colonies. But the question, it is pertinent to ask 
at this juncture, is whether such grant of self-government in South 
Africa is to be stripped of every safeguard upon which Lord Durham 
insisted in the strongest terms as regards the racial position in Lower 
Canada. If Lord Durham is to be quoted at all in this controversy, 
he must be quoted in his entirety, and it is more than doubtful whether 
his views on this particular point would have proved very palatable 
to the extremists of our own time. Having appealed to Cesar, are 
the latter willing to abide by Ceesar’s judgment, or only by such portions 
detached from the context, as may suit their own opinions? The 
Government, so far as the Orange River Colony is concerned, propose 
to grant a Constitution which will place all political power in the 
hands of the Boers, leaving the English section in a permanently 
crippled and helpless minority. An action more absolutely opposed 
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to Lord Durham’s principles, in dealing with Lower Canada, it would 
be difficult to conceive. So far as the Transvaal is concerned, repre- 
sentation on a fair basis should result in a British majority; but 
here again we are confronted in certain quarters by that curiously 
warped attitude of mind, which looks askance on any electoral basis 
not deliberately unfavourable to our own countrymen. Let it be 
clearly understood, at least, how widely such views differ from those 
of the great Liberal statesman who gave peace to Canada. Dis- 
crimination against British subjects, under the plea of justice to a 
conquered race, formed no portion of his scheme. Neither did he 
seek conciliation by sacrificing the interests of his fellow-countrymen 
on the altar of a vague sentimentality. 

The fundamental principle from which Lord Durham never swerved, 
in dealing with the racial quarrel, was an unqualified assertion of 
British supremacy, and the supreme necessity of establishing the 
latter on an impregnable basis. He examines at length a similar 
situation to that with which we are familiar in South Africa, of the 
obstacles thrown by a reactionary race across the path of an enter- 
prising people. He recognises no vested interest of ignorance in such 
a race which should call for encouragement and assistance from the 


Home Government in hampering the progress of the country or 
jeopardising the flag. On the contrary, he asserts any such position 
to be derogatory to British dignity, and does not hesitate in declaring 
what course of action should be urged upon the Crown. 


I entertain no doubts [he writes] as to the national character which must 
be given to Lower Canada ; it must be that of the British Empire, that of the 
majority of the population of British America ; that of the great race which 
must in the lapse of no long period of time be predominant over the whole North 
American Continent. Without effecting the change so rapidly or so roughly 
as to shock the feelings and trample on the welfare of the existing generation, 
it must be henceforth the first and steady purpose of the British Government 
to establish an English population with English laws and language in this Province 
and to trust its government to none but a decidedly English Legislature. . . 
Ascendency should never again be placed in any hands but those of an English 
population, for we must not look to the present alone. The question is, by what 
race it is likely that the wilderness which now covers the rich and ample regions 
surrounding the comparatively small and contracted districts in which the 
French Canadians are located, is eventually to be conyerted into a settled and 
flourishing country. The whole interior of the British dominions must ere 
long be filled with an English population, every year rapidly increasing its 
numerical prosperity over the French. Is it just that the prosperity of this 
great majority, and of this vast tract of country, should be for ever or even for a 
while impeded by the artificial bar which the backward laws and civilisation 
of a part, and a part only, of Lower Canada, would place between them and the 
ocean ? Is it to be supposed an English population will ever submit to such a 
sacrifice of its interests ? 


To meet the difficulty, therefore ; to ensure at one and the same 
time, both British supremacy and constitutional freedom, Lord 
Durham proposed the legislative union of Upper and Lower Canada, 
which would give responsible government on the basis of a clear 
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English majority. To hand over power to the French majority of 
the Lower Province would, as he saw clearly, be used ‘ against the 
policy and the very existence of any form of British government.’ 
He was equally unwilling to subject the French Canadians to the 
rule of the identica] British minority with whom they had been at 
strife. A broader electoral basis would redress the balance, and by 
abolishing personal grievances, lead to the fusion of the races. 

Let us admit frankly that, so far as the fusion of races is concerned, 
Lord Durham’s hopes have been but partially realised. The absorp- 
tion of French ideals into those of a larger body politic has not resulted 
in Canada so completely as he anticipated. Differences of race, 
character, and language still exist ; and, as any visitor to the country 
speedily discovers, bring many difficulties in their train. The pro- 
vincialism of Quebec dies hard, though in the ever-growing pride 
of Canadians in their nationality we may look to the ultimate 
realisation of Lord Durham’s dream. But the point which bears 
upon the present South African situation is that, though wise and 
generous in his attitude towards the French, by deliberately ensuring 
a British majority in the first years of self-government he contrived 
that racial strife should not wreck constitutional progress in Canada 
till peace was finally assured by the Federal Union of 1867. That 
Lord Durham’s policy was thoroughly sound on its less permanent 
racial as well as its permanent constitutional side cannot be doubted. 
It is practically certain that for such a policy to-day in South Africa, 
the purists of his own party would have accused him roundly of 
‘gerrymandering.’ But that he would have approached the Boer 
problem from the same fundamental standpoint of an assured British 
supremacy as dictated his course of action in Canada, we may feel 
confident. 

How far, therefore, are the present Government prepared to carry 
out the recommendations of the famous Report which Liberalism 
delights to honour? In face of its strongly expressed views, and the 
actual facts presented by South Africa, what reason is there to think 
that the suggested handing over of power to the Boer majority in 
the Orange River Colony will not, in Lord Durham’s words, ‘be used 
against the policy, or the very existence, of any form of British 
Government’? Federation of the various Colonies is the ultimate 
hope of South Africa, as it was in Canada. Will Lord Elgin see to it 
that in the former country British interests and a British minority 
are safe-guarded during the period of transition with a vigilance equal 
to that displayed by Lord Durham in Canada? Will the Cabinet, in a 
word, cast aside its fears and proclaim to the world as boldly as the 
Lycurgus of Greater Britain that British supremacy and the main- 
tenance of British principles must be the first and foremost pre- 
occupation of Ministers of the Crown ? 


VioLtet R. MarKHAM. 
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THE JOYS OF SPAIN 


Ir.is perhaps due to the rousing ballad of the Bay of Biscay—O, with 
that suggestive resonance of the terminal vowel, that Cooks do not 
waft Englishmen more frequently across the troubling waters of the 
Bay to the wondrous land of song and sunshine—improvident Spain. 
It is of course a long journey to Spain. At the thought of such a 
trip, vistas of bull-fights, jesuits, onions and garlic, microbes and 
assassins, flit hazily across our minds: deterrent considerations. Not 
so long ago there were monkeys even on the ‘rock’; what trouble- 
some fauna may there not exist in the heart of the country, what 
lurking dangers in the wild Sierras? And then there is the language 
—that glorious Latin tongue ; more sonorous and virile than Italian, 
yet quite as limpid, musical, and graceful, without a knowledge of 
which, forsooth, the traveller in Spain is as a man who has lost the 
senses of scent and taste, wandering in an exotic garden of fruits 
and flowers ; who can see without fruition. 

Before you visit Spain you must wade through the Spanish 
grammar, and provide yourself with a workable vocabulary, when 
with Keating in your trunk you may plumb, as did Don Quixote, the 
soul of Spain; herding now with grandees or goatherds, now with 
priests or shepherds, with gipsies or pilgrims on their way to the 
* miraculous’ cities; sleeping in palaces or in mountain huts, in 
farmhouses or in roadside inns, or in summer underneath the canopy 
of the Milky Way on a mossy couch by the banks of the Guadalquivir. 
And you will be quite safe. If you can talk a little and are what 
Spaniards call simpdtico, you will be welcome everywhere and at all 
times ; for there is no morrow in Spain—time, like the sun, never 
seems to set there. Avoid the British pipe, British insularity, and 
diamond studs and rings, and you may wander at will along the 
primrose path of dalliance through Andalusia to the Pyrenees, 
like the Troubadoures of old. To the bold, adventures—romantic 
and exhilarating—will not be lacking. But the peaceful vagrant 
may speed whither he lists without fear. The sun of Spain is ever 
above him, and its glow is in the ground he treads on, and in the 
joyous hearts of the people. 

What a revelation a word in a foreign language sometimes is ! 
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How in a flash one seems through one word to feel the pulse of a 
whole nation, to get an apergu into its soul, and to experience a 
new and wonderful joy of human sympathy! I well remember the 
first word I seemed to understand in Spain, though at the time I 
read Spanish fluently. It was in a railway carriage going down 
from Hendaye to Madrid. The carriage was blue with smoke, for the 
men smoked huge cigars continuously, and opposite to me there sat 
a Spanish lady in deep black, as so many Spanish women are dressed, 
and an exceedingly pretty and charming girl, who was evidently her 
daughter. As the train was about to move out of one of the stations 
a beggar thrust his arm through the window, whining for an obole. 
‘Infeliz,’ broke from the girl’s lips, and hurriedly plucking out a 
few coins from her purse she gave them to the cripple with a sweetness 
of manner and expression of matchless charm and simplicity. 

The word seemed almost an inspiration. Pure Latin in a modern 
railway carriage! A Roman lady would have used the same expres- 
sion long centuries ago before the birth of Christ. So Cicero, Cesar, 
Julia, Seneca would have spoken, and such is the language of 
modern Spain. The continuity of language and history seemed to 
have a new meaning which no copybook had ever expounded, which 
no reading had ever disclosed. In an instant one seemed to realise 
the flight of time, the smallness of men, the tenuity of all that man 
shapes and fashions. How ephemeral the greatness of Rome, of Spain ! 
The two vast Empires of Cesar and of Philip the Second—what did 
they now signify? Time, the effacing fingers of destiny, had lined 
and bleached them both. Nothing, save the roads of the Romans 
and the leather of Spain, remained, nothing save the persistency of 
language, the outward expression of the lip-wisdom of man. And at 
the same moment I understood something about Spain. 

*Infeliz.’ In that one word of compassion, uttered by a Spanish 
girl, the whole history of Spain seemed epitomised and revealed to 
me. Hannibal, the Cid, Charles the Fifth and Don John, Alva, the 
Inquisition, the Armada, Columbus, Cervantes casting Don Quixote 
in a prison cell, Lopez with his play a day, and the glorious band of 
Spanish dramatists, romanceros, trobadores, juglares ; the great Spanish 
painters ; the names of Seneca, Lucan, Martial, the Goths, the Moors ; 
Spain, past and present, its language and people; the long roll of 
Spanish kings, fighters, heroes, writers, thinkers, martyrs, seemed to 
rise up in funereal procession, dead yet how living! 

And what a noble tongue, that idiom of Castille : Roman and still 
Spanish! Neither Goth nor Arab has permanently disfigured it. 
Cervantes, Lopez, Calderon, the songs and madrigals and coplas of 
Spain—the best of translations can reproduce but very imperfectly 
the national spirit, the idiosyncratic impress, the native charm of 
form and expression that distinguish them, and which are, as it were, 
the breath of their substance. The sensuousness of the Spaniard, 
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his mirth and austere dignity; his reckless, fiery, ferine spirit ; his 
witless valiancy and his valiant wit ; the polarity of the two emotions 
which guide and inspire him, love and hatred ; his romantic chivalry, 
passion, fatalism, and improvidence; his bravura, adoration of 
dance and song, and of women ; his ignorance, superstition, simplicity, 
impulsiveness—fret the language of Spain, and you may run over 
the whole diatonic chord of Spanish history, life, emotions, idosyn- 
crasies, passions, failings, and weaknesses, and you will understand 
the Spaniard and you will love and pity Spain. 

Listen to the sonorous assonance of Calderon and Lopez on the 
Spanish stage. Or at any Spanish dinner table in any tavern in 
the country, mark the impassioned arguments, the dialectical skill, 
the torrential flow of language, the ingenuity displayed. In the very 
omnibuses you may hear as much eloquence as on any ‘big’ night 
at Westminster or in the German Reichstag. Even the beggars, cut- 
purses, larrikins, ‘ hempen homespuns’ on the hill sides, have mother 
wit in Spain. All Spaniards can talk. To have a prickling, salty 
speech—muy salado, they call it—is as much prized in Spain as 
athletic success is with us. And when a flower girl from Cadiz or 
Valencia offers you roses in that lisping, liquid speech peculiar to the 
south, you must indeed be possessed of much ‘ stuff of the conscience ’ 
if you can resist the charm of so euphonic an appeal. 

And the incident of the girl and the beggar seemed typical of 
modern Spain. The squalid misery of the mendicant—so common 
a sight in Spain, so characteristic of the picturesqueness and indigence 
of old and Catholic Castile. The face of the mother (comparatively 
a young woman) at the girl’s side, furrowed and streaked with pre- 
mature age—aAlas, the pitiless sin sears rapidly in Spain. The men 
all chatting, smoking and supremely indifferent. And then the 
beauty of the girl. Unhappy Spain, yet like that young thing, radiant 
in the flush of youth, how ineffably happy and beautiful too ! 

For Spain is both happy and beautiful. There are no flowers 
more luxuriant and aromatic than those of Andalusia; there is no 
song more plaintive or more poignantly passionate than that of Spain, 
nor love more ardent, nor dance so exquisitely rhythmical or majestic. 
The soul of Spain is the joy of life, its life the sun. All through the 
summer months its torrid rays bleach and parch the soil, sapping all 
human initiative and endeavour, enforcing idleness, waking the 
passions and the love of man. Irresistible, fructifying, sterilising 
sun : the individual re oices in it, but the nation succumbs. That is 
why there is so little strenuousness in Spain: why there is so much 
happiness and so little regret. 

It is a great joy, albeit a great disaster too, that sun of Spain. 
The generosity and soberness of the Spaniard are due to it, as are his 
splendid pride, his dignity, his feeling for colour, movement, art and 
atmosphere, his simplicity, gentleness, and self-content. There are 
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no problems, conundrums, ‘ questions’ in Spain, which seems to be 
in a continual state of spring éclosion. But it softens the fibre of his 
mind, and the thew and sinew of the national endeavour. It unfits 
the Spaniard for the battle of modern life; makes him laggard of 
‘despatch ’—and time, said Bacon, is the measure of business, as 
money is of wares. And so, as if superior to the march of time and 
progress, like a sage in his meditations, the Spaniard laughs at dull 
care and husbandry, at the hour, at the future, at himself, yet no 
prouder mortal lives, no happier nature, no more charming a com- 
panion. 

Stolz will ich den Spanier, said Schiller’s Philip—there is no pride or 
dignity more noble. You may see to-day in any church portal in Spain 
the sombre dignity of expression immortalised in the portraits of 
Velasquez ; the sinister cast of countenance of Philip the Second ; the 
nose and proud bearing of a Roman centurion. In the Basque 
provinces the dignity and pride of the peasantry are reflected in the 
graceful carriage and symmetry of movement for which the men of that 
coast and the girls carrying pitchers on their heads are justly celebrated. 
There is no trace of awkwardness in a Spanish peasant, on whose 
features is stamped the pride of Rome, who will talk to you with the 
ease and volubility of a Spanish courtier. It is a noble stock. Though 
to-day the glory of Spain has departed, and the modern Spaniard 
favours a Western ‘ bowler,’ and the women wear Parisian hats, the 
national type of Spain persists with all its dignity and characteristics. 
Living types of Murillo’s street urchins may be seen in any Spanish 
village. A group huddled together in some shady retreat; brown, 
chubby, curly-headed, merry little rascals, lunching off a water melon 
picked up in the market ; happy as princes in their hempen rags, and 
with their meagre morsel. Or you may see the sunny side of Spain 
as Goya painted it. A dance in the open square, a bridal feast, a bull- 
fighters’ carousal, a brawl, an elopement; the apparel is less gaudy 
to-day, but the sun and the types and the spirit are the same. That 
brawny Picador with his wide-brimmed sombrero, his swarthy coun- 
tenance, aquiline nose and raven locks, he looks for all the world like 
&@ Roman gladiator. The lad at his side, with his finely chiselled 
features, might have waited on Poppea. And that young girl in her 
white lace mantilla, and the red roses in her warm black hair—such 
a one Goya would have delighted to portray as she stands there with 
her delicate head defiantly thrown back, her lustrous eyes aglow 
with mischief, that graceful line of figure, and those pursed and 
pouting lips. For Spain is noted for the beauty of the women. 

And what women more adorable than those of Spain, so proud, 
so simple, so radiantly feminine? As a type the Spanish woman 
of the South is unique. ‘L’Andalouse,’ who does not know Musset’s 
tribute to her? She is small and slender, exquisitely proportioned, 
with tiny, but beautifully shaped, hands and feet. Her head, poised 
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proudly on a torso of classical symmetry, is small, and her hair is 
black and crisp, of the blueish tint peculiar to the raven. Her face 
is oval—such as Ruskin admired—finely chiselled, frank and childish ; 
her lips are full, red, and pouting ; and her nose is slightly aquiline 
with nervous, quivering nostrils. Her eyes are the mirror of her 
soul; almond shaped, somewhat like a Circassian woman’s, dark, 
lustrous, pensive, and passionate ; now flashing open like globes of 
fire, now dreamily closing as if in sadness. Her laughter is ever on 
the surface, merry, rippling, infectious, but her tears are never far 
distant, too. Her grace of carriage and deportment is the glory of 
her race. In her white lace shawl, and the flowers of Spain in her 
hair, she is quite irresistible, yet no prouder creature exists, nor less 
coquettish a nature. Her love consumes her, and she would no more 
smoke a cigarette than she would play hockey or golf. She is simple 
as a bird, wayward and captious as a child ; sincere, for she does not 
know what it is to be insincere. If she cannot read or write much, 
she can dance as no other woman can. When she loves she will die 
for you ; but when she hates she will slay you with a glance as keen 
as any dagger. 

The Spanish woman has no Greek. She blooms and withers like 
a wild flower. At an age when most girls in England are in the school- 
room the Spanish girl is already a woman. From childhood upwards 
she possesses a novio, or suitor for her hand. It is a Spanish institu- 
tion. The hidalgo courts his Dulcinea to-day as he did of old; with 
twang of guitar, singing or sighing to his novia-elect under latticed 
window or more favourable balcony, or whispering softly to her as 
she rises from mass, or cooing gently behind her as she walks abroad. 
But she is ever demure, coy, and elusive. One day she permits 
her shadow to be seen at the window; anon a finger arrests and 
enthrals her lover’s gaze ; sometimes she shows herself for a fleeting 
moment, but when she stays quietly at the trysting place, then the 
lover’s. gage is won. And so every boy in Spain has some fond 
one to meet and woo. The parents know it; everybody knows it; 
and all approve it as the most natural thing in the world. No 
need for missives—who wants to write in Spain? The fan, the 
manton, the capa, and the glance are the instruments of courtship, 
and very potent they are too in the land of sun and chivalry. Kisses 
are no cheap commodities in Spain. No love so proud as a Spanish 
girl’s. No courting more ardent or assiduous than a young Spaniard’s. 

Oriental usage with regard to women still prevails in Spain, where 
there are no suffragettes, and no problems of sex. Even in society 
in Madrid men do not pay afternoon calls on married women, the 
chief form of entertainment being the evening party, or ¢ertulia. The 
jealousy of Spaniards of both sexes is notorious. The Eastern habit 
of secluding their women is still prevalent among most Spaniards. 
Hence the illiteracy of the women, the tiresome formality of Spanish 
functions, the conventionality of society manners. Occasionally an 
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American lady in the diplomatic ‘set’ tears down the barriers of 
convention, and astounds ‘society’ by her western ways; but 
Spanish women regard the innovation as we would the capers of a 
circus horse in Rotten Row, and you may live years in Spain on 
the best of terms with a Spaniard before he invites you to meet 
his wife. You may catch more butterflies in an afternoon than 
obtain even a sight of the faces of the women whose husbands you 
meet daily in the course of a whole year’s acquaintance. 

But in dancing the Spanish woman is queen of her sex. To see 
the real thing you must get hold of a gipsy band, or visit some humble 
dancing place in Sevilla or in the south. There is no dancing in the 
world so poetic, passionate, suggestive, or graceful. Spain is the true 
home of the dance. There are the jota of Aragon, with its fine abandon 
yet stately time ; the tango, resembling the danse du ventre, of Moorish 
Spain—the dance of gesture and suggestion; the graceful cachuca, 
with its cheironomic play of head and arms; the jaleo de Jerez, 
which gipsies dance in whirling fantastic measure ; the quaint dances 
of the Basque provinces, and scores of minor local dances more or 
less alike peculiar to different localities. But the great dances are 
the Bolero, the Seguidilla, the Chacona, and the Fandango of the south. 
These dances are the soul and epitome of Spain. In all of them 
prose-gesture—the mystery of true dancing—plays an important part ; 
in all of them the poetry of love and motion is exhibited with extra- 
ordinary subtlety and expression. 

The dancers sit grouped around the platform. Suddenly the 
guitars intone the opening bars, and the dancing couple, like two 
young fauns, surge up from their seats. The music is wild, exotic, 
strange, ecstatic ; now falling in weird cadence, spasmodic, throbbing, 
intoxicating, now exquisitely rhythmical, soft, languorous, disquiet- 
ing. Guitars ring out the voluptuous measure, which is punctuated 
by the crack of fingers and castanets, the taconéos or rapping of the 
heels of the dancers, the Olés shouted encouragingly by the onlookers, 
and the hollow beat of the thumb on the drum of the guitars. Mock- 
ing, entreating, repulsing, pursuing, the girl encourages and escapes 
her partner. Wilder grows the measure, the ecstasy of the movement 
electrifies all. The bodies of the dancers seem part of the music ; 
now marking voluptuously the symphonic lines, curves, flexion, 
modulation, and pauses of the dance, now swaying like willows bent 
before the wind to the seductive rhythm of harmonic movement ; 
now erect, triumphant, defiant in superb conceit ; now as if sighing 
in the fugitive mystery of a deep caress. In a mirage of sensuous 
colour, music, motion, and mimicry the measure whirls along in 
rapid, rapturous time. The eyes of the girl flash and droop harmoni- 
ously to the effect. Her teeth are white as ivory, and her radiant 
smile glitters like the spangle in her clothes. Suddenly the music 
ceases. Motionless the two dancers stand in statuesque poses of 
exquisite grace and suggestiveness, then again the guitars and castanets 
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strike up, and quivering with animation the two dancers leap into the 
megsure, Olé/ There are no dancers like the girls of Southern Spain. 
No other dances are so truly grand and so supremely beautiful. 

.. What football is to us, bull-fighting is to the Spaniards ; it is part 
of the national life. As a sport it is, admittedly, both cruel and 
degrading ; indefensible from whatever human standpoint viewed, 
barbarous, horrible, revolting. The contest between man and beast, 
it shows the triumphal cunning of man over the brainless savagery of 
animal force ; but as a pure spectacle it is unique. A good bull-fight is 
indeed a wonderful sight, the last surviving relic of the medisval age, 
the only great spectacle of modern times. . Sunday is the great day for 
the Spaniards, and when the hour comes round the whole city is astir. 
To the Plaza de Toros, or bull ring, everybody is bent. The women 
are all attired in the national costume, in the picturesque shawls of 
Manila and with flowers in their hair, and it is the fashion to drive to 
the Plaza at full gallop. An infectious quiver is in the air. Coaches, 
waggonettes, chars-i-bancs drawn by six to ten mules, victorias, 
vehicles of all shapes and sizes dash through the streets in mad career 
to the ‘ Ring’ situated outside the city, amid an incessant cracking of 
whips, and shouts and exhortations from the drivers, who one and all 
indulge in frenzied racing. The opening scene is intensely impressive. 
Round the vast arena the spectators sit, as whilom in the Coliseum ; 
the sun beats fiercely down ; boys selling water call out in monotonous 
tones, ‘ Agua’; there is a rustle of silk, a click of fans, a babel of 
voices ; the air seems charged with electricity. The President takes 
his seat, the music plays, and the toreros file in procession through the 
ring. On they come with that superb swing affected by their class ; 
the espadas (the men who actually kill the bull) first, followed by the 
Banderilleros, the ™:cadores in armour on their horses, and the Chulos, 
or grooms of the rmg, who attend to the removal and despatch of the 
horses. The crowd yells with delight. Then the heralds, mounted 
on magnificent horses, salute the President ; at the other end a door 
is opened, and the bull, enraged and dazzled by the light and noise, 
bursts into the arena. 

A more savage or powerful beast does not exist. Hl Toro—how 
Spaniards love him! He is a symbol, part of the national character, 
so aptly typified in the gay colouring of the Spanish flag, the red 
like blood and the sunny yellow. Blindly the infuriated animal 
rushes at a Picador, sometimes crashing both horse and rider com- 
pletely over backwards to the ground in furious encounter, and, if 
he is a ‘ good’ bull, killing some half-dozen horses in as many charges. 
Like the Romans of old, the public never tires of blood. And when 
sufficient horses have been killed—the disabled animals are des- 
patched by the chulos with a stab administered behind the ears with 
the, puntilla, an instrument which in skilled hands mercifully causes 
instantaneous death—the Banderilleros decorate the neck of the bull 
with their gaily coloured weapons, and then the espada advances alone 
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to the fight. The great stroke is to await the onrush of the bull. 
Motionless the bull-fighter stands with sword outstretched, the bull 
charges, the horns seem already buried in the man’s body—suddenly 
the bull drops on one knee, shakes his head proudly as if in defiance, 
rolls over, and dies. It is a wonderful sight. The pandemonium 
that follows defies description. Fans, jewellery, hats, gloves, sticks, 
money, anything and everything are hurled into the arena amid yells 
and plaudits and the screech of whistles. Accidents to bull-fighters 
are of frequent occurrence ; and it is interesting to see the hero of 
many fights swing into the chapel attached to the ring just before 
entering the arena and kneel before the effigy of the Virgin Mary in 
suppliant devotion—an act which no torero would ever omit. 

Though the spectacle is always brutal, there are moments in it of 
fearful and magnificent grandeur. Such are the panoramic majesty 
of the scene ; the death of the bull; the superb grace, courage, and 
skill of man in contradistinction to the strength, speed, and savagery 
of the bull. It is useless to expostulate with Spaniards about the 
cruelty it involves. As a priest once said to me: * Animals have no 
souls.’ And beyond that it is impossible to get. Bull-fighting is the 
national pastime. Boys play at it in the gutters, and there are bull- 
fights for amateurs all over the country at which only two-year-old 
bulls are used, and young and old descend into the arena. Astounding 
is the enthusiasm for bull-fights, nor does the Church ever raise its 
voice to check or stop them. 

Interesting, too, is the psychology of bulls. When herded together 
they are docile enough, and it is a picturesque sight to see the bulls 
brought into the paddock, prior to the fight, through the streets of 
the city when all are sleeping. A cow, trained to the business, with a 
bell round her neck, is all that is necessary, and the bulls follow quietly 
behind her. In the plains where the bulls are reared, men on horses 
manage them quite easily so long as they are massed together. Three 
bulls in the ring together would be useless for a fight, but each bull 
separately will fight to the death. Bulls literally see red. Were it 
not that a bull will always dash at anything red the men in the ring 
would have no chance whatever. Occasionally bulls have what is 
called the ‘evil eye,’ and remain indifferent to the red capa extended 
to them, and then the list of casualties is generally high. Sometimes 
@ bull, which has shown prodigious power and fight, is pardoned by 
the populace. A cow, kept for the purpose, is then sent into the 
arena, and at sight of her the bull forgets man and the fury of the 
battle and gently trots behind to the paddock, as meek as any heifer. 
Many are the curiosities about bulls, which sometimes refuse to attack 
& particular horse, and when a man is down, motionless, disdain even 
to paw him. Some bulls make instinctively for one man, and will 
chase him all round the ring, leaping the barrier if he vaults over it, 
and if he falls will kneel upon his body and gore him to shreds. There 
is no mercy in bulls, and none is shown to them. 
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The essence of Spain is its unfading old age. Like a mulberry 
tree in a modern garden it blooms in picturesque profusion and seclu- 
sion ; unchanged, unchangeable. The contrast of the ever-youthful 
sun with its glow of life and colour beating down so radiantly upon the 
medisval actuality of modern Spain suggests somewhat the same 
emotions that one feels on seeing the great work of an old master, 
with its mellow tones, poetry, repose, yet eternal freshness. Spain is 
Catholic to the core. No religious upheaval has devastated the 
country, which stands with its old churches, monuments, saints, 
effigies, shrines, miracles, ecclesiastical dogmas, usages, powers and 
perquisites as in the days of the Inquisition. Deep down in the root 
beliefs of the people the dogma of Catholicism persists ; the candle of 
faith has never gone out; the Church is still supreme. As of old, 
pilgrims wander to the Holy City ; witchcraft is widely believed in ; 
all kneel to and worship the Virgin of Pilar. The masonry of Spain is 
old, as are its atmosphere, art, life, and intellect. Mysterious, serene 
in the intensity and dignity of age, Spain is the home of perpetual 
youth, of dreams, and forgetfulness. And life is easy as in a fairy 
tale. I once put up at the house of the local priest in a remote village 
in the mountains of the Guadarrama, and was surprised to see at the 
sacerdotal table a young woman and a small boy. Mine host explained. 
‘ It is a lonely spot up here,’ said he, ‘ and the winter nights are very 
cold.’ And we emptied our glasses to the good Padre’s household. 

But the real Bible of Spain is the book of Cervantes. What 
Spaniard who is not steeped in that glorious prose and saturated with 
its spirit of ‘ picaresque’ romance? Spaniards will quote whole 
pages from that fount of wit and wisdom with an eloquence worthy 
of the bard himself. The very peasants smile if you talk of Don 
Quixote, who still incarnates the soul of Spain. And if the knight of 
La Mancha were to step down to-day from his pedestal of immortality 
he would find Spain and his countrymen much the same as they were 
when he first sallied forth on his quest of grace. 

And yet not quite the same either. Little by little the modern 
spirit is permeating the surface of ancient Spain. The war with 
America, the loss of the Colonies, Socialism, alien industry and ideas, 
example and the hard lesson of disaster are inculcating the modern 
spirit into the people, and with the new spirit there is hope of recovery. 
In the last five years a perceptible change has come over the country, 
which has begun to bear forth fruit of promise. The people seem to be 
taking measure of themselves, and stock of their possibilities. An 
era of retrenchment, progress, reform, and even creation has opened, 
and to the young King all look for guidance. After centuries of feud 
and estrangement England and Spain are again united. It is an 
inspiring reflection, Espafia! beauteous, improvident Spain—of thy 
joys we sing. 

Austin Harrison. 
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SPAIN UNDER THE SARACENS 


THE conquest of Spain by the Arabs was one of the most remarkable 
recorded in history. At this time the Iberian throne was occupied 
by Roderick, who had deposed and murdered Witiza. The Gothic 
kings had killed industrial activity by vexatious and grinding im- 
posts ; there was no commerce or manufacture to engage the minds 
or develop the resources of the people. Cultivation was in the hands 
either of serfs, tied to the soil, or of miserable herds of slaves who 
served under the lashes of pitiless overseers, as was the case in later 
times on the plantations of North America. The Jews, who had 
settled in large numbers in the Peninsula, were the victims of frequent 
and ruthless persecutions. 

Saracenic Africa, on the other hand, enjoyed the blessings of a 
tolerant government, and many Spaniards, Jew and Christian, found 
refuge there from the oppressive rule of their kings and bishops. 
Julian, the Governor of Ceuta, smarting under a cruel wrong inflicted 
on him by Roderick, in the person of his daughter Florinda, joined 
in the appeal of the Spanish refugees to the Saracenic viceroy to 
liberate Spain from the hated yoke of the usurper. In answer to their 
prayers Musa bin Nusair, who then ruled over the vast dependency 
of the Caliph, despatched the memorable expedition under Tarik, 
which opened up a new page in the annals of Spain.’ The battle of 
Medina Sidonia* decided the fate of the Iberian Peninsula. The 
Gothic host was completely routed, and Roderick was drowned in 
the waters of the Guadalete. City after city opened its gates to the 
Saracens, and in less than two years the whole of the Peninsula 
as far as the Pyrenees acknowledged the sway of the Caliph of 
Damascus. 

The Arab conquest was unattended with any of the consequences 
which usually accompany a foreign invasion. There was no molesta- 
tion of inoffensive citizens, no insult to women, no spoliation of private 
property ; whilst the economic revolution it effected has few parallels. 
It emancipated the serfs and slaves from the cruel bondage under 

’ Térik landed at the spot which now bears his name, ‘ Gibraltar’—Jabl (u) 


Térik, the Rock of Térik. 
* 19th of July, 711 a.c. 
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which they had so long laboured ; it relieved the industrial classes 
from the heavy burdens which had hitherto ground them down. It 
swept away the intolerable rights and privileges of the nobles, and 
made all the Caliph’s subjects equal in the eye of the law. A just 
and equitable system of taxation revived industry and fostered the 
growth of commerce and manufacture. Moslem and non-Moslem 
alike were subject to the land-tax, which was regulated by the 
productiveness of the soil. Besides the land-tax the Moslems 
paid the tithes, and the non-Moslems the test-tax, from which, 
however, certain classes of persons were wholly exempt—women and 
children, people leading monastic lives, the sick, the blind, the 
lame. It varied with the means of the payer, was light in its 
incidence, and was never a burden, as it was realised by monthly 
instalments. 

Under the Saracenic rule the persecuted Jew breathed again. 
He obtained the right to follow his religion without interference, 
and to pursue his avocations without hindrance. As merchants, 
scholars, and savants the Jews soon becamie important members of the 
empire. Arab rule made the existence of a Maimonides possible in 
Spain. The Christians were secured in the unmolested enjoyment 
of their faith and laws. Special rights and immunities were granted 
to such of the cities as had offered little or no resistance to the con- 
querors, and these rights became in later times the source of their 
prosperity. 

The task of the Saracens in Spain can be compared only with 
that England has in view in India. But when we consider the con- 
ditions of the two countries, the resources at the command of the two 
peoples, and the time they each had for organisation, the Arabs’ work 
will be recognised to have been far more arduous. Toleration, justice, 
and sympathy enabled the Arabs to achieve in Spain results which 
have evoked the wonder of successive historians. 

The character of a government, whether it is liberal, tolerant, 
and just, is the best index to the development of the nation which 
it represents. Judged by this standard, it would be found that the 
Mos'ems of Spain were in their civilisation not behind any of the 
civilised nations of modern times. The Christians themselves pre- 
ferred the mild and tolerant rule of the Saracen to the grinding tyranny 
of the Goth or Frank, and after the first shock of alarm flocked back 
to their towns and villages. Even the priests were not discontented 
with the change. 

Like the word ‘English,’ which in its comprehensive sense in- 
cludes the Scotch and Irish, the expression ‘Saracen’ comprehends 
all the Moslem races subject to the Caliphate who had adopted the 
Arabic language or had assimilated Arabian civilisation. The Saracen 
colonists were thus composed of the divers nationalities which formed 
the commonwealth of Islam. Among these the Arabs constituted 
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the dominant and ruling class—the guiding spirit of the Moslem 
nation. 

For nearly half a century the Iberian Peninsula remained a sub- 
ordinate province of the great Arab Empire. A remote dependency, 
however important, ruled from a distant seat of government, suffers 
from many disadvantages. Its interests are apt to be sacrificed or 
subordinated to considerations depending on the immediate policy 
of the central power, and efficiency and merit give way to favouritism. 
That was the case with Spain whilst it formed a part of the Caliphate 
of Damascus. And yet it cannot be said that the well-being of the 
people or the cause of efficient administration was by any means 
neglected. At the very outset a Diwan or Council was appointed for 
adapting the laws of Islam to the requirements and needs of the 
Caliph’s new subjects. 

A few years later a census was taken of all the races and creeds, 
and a complete cadastral survey was made. The assessment was 
revised, new magistrates were appointed, new bridges and roads were 
built, the old were repaired, and numbers of schools were opened. 

About the middle of the eighth century of the Christian era 
Western Asia was the scene of a great revolution, the effects of which 
were far-reaching. The first Arab government was republican. The 
Ommeyades overthrew it and established in its place an autocratic 
empire. Racial pride and racial exclusiveness bore under these 
monarchs their usual fruit ; they alienated from the ruling classes the 
sympathies of the subject races, and paved the way for the downfall 
of the dynasty. In the year 756 a.c. ascion of this ill-fated family 
escaped into Andalusia and there founded the empire which gave that 
country her period of greatest prosperity—for unquestionably the 
happiest time Spain has ever enjoyed was under the Ommeyade 
sovereigns of Cordova. 

The culture and prosperity attained by the Spanish Empire under 
the Ommeyades can be judged by the condition of Spain under the 
eighth severeign of this house, surnamed an-Ndsir, the ablest and 
most gifted of all the monarchs who have ever ruled over that country. 
In the accounts of Ibn Haukal, the famous geographer, who travelled 
about this time in Andalusia, we possess an interesting contem- 
poraneous record. Ibn Haukal speaks in glowing terms of the bene- 
ficence of Nasir’s rule, of the thoroughness of the police organisation, 
of the perfect security with which the stranger and trader could 
travel in the most inaccessible parts, and of the flourishing state of 
agriculture. 

All the accounts handed down to us of an-Nisir’s reign prove the 
wonderful impetus he gave to the economic and intellectual develop- 
ment of Spain. He consolidated the different creeds and races into 
@ homogeneous nation, and made absolute equality the guiding spirit 
of his government. ‘But what excites the admiration and wonder- 
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ment of the student of this glorious reign,’ says Dozy, ‘is less the 
work than the workman.’ And he goes on to add: ‘ This sagacious 
man, who centralised, who formed the unity of the nation and that 
of the monarchy, who, by his alliances, established a kind of political 
equilibrium, who in his large tolerance called to his counsels men of 
every religion, is essentially a king of modern times rather than a 
ruler of the Middle Ages.’ 

Under Hakam, Nasir’s son and successor, who was equally far- 
sighted, Spain continued in the path of development and progress. 
A lavish liberality was extended to all forms of learning and arts ; 
and scholars and scientists belonging to every country or creed were 
welcomed to Cordova. Commerce and industry prospered under him ; 
and manufacture of all kinds was promoted by a wise and discriminate 
patronage. 

To form a correct estimate of the development of a nation it is 
necessary to have an idea of its system of government and the 
machinery by which it is conducted, of the economic condition of the 
country, and of the social and intellectual state of the people. In 
dealing, therefore, with the subject of Saracenic civilisation in Spain, 
all these aspects require investigation. The difficulties which usually 
attend the task of ruling people professing different faiths—although 
inhabiting the same soil—of which modern India furnishes a mild 
and modern Turkey a bitter example, were aggravated in Andalusia 
by acute racial rivalries. The subjects of the Cordovan monarchs not 
only professed three different creeds, Islam, Christianity, and Judaism, 
but the Moslems themselves belonged to three distinct nationalities— 
Arab, Spanish, and Berber. Naturally the Spaniards formed the 
bulk of the population. A large number of the natives had embraced 
Islam—the serfs and slaves to obtain freedom and the blessings of 
existence, the magnates and nobles from conviction or interested 
motives. These Spanish Moslems were called the bilddiun, literally 
‘natives of the country,’ and their relations to the Arabs, in spite of 
their community of religion, were marked by strong racial antipathy, 
which reminds us in some degree of that which existed between the 
Austrians and Italians in Lombardy, and which exists even now 
between Saxon and Celt in Ireland. ‘The Arab, like the Anglo- 
Saxon, considers himself the noblest of God’s creation,’ nor have the 
democratic teachings of Islam succeeded in effacing from his mind 
that intense pride of race which forms an essential feature of his 
character ; and wherever he has gone he has carried with him this 
feeling of unapproachable racial superiority, which naturally excited 
the hatred of the subject people. The Arab, again, was energetic, 
tolerant, and progressive in his tendencies, while the Spaniard was 
the reverse. The indigenous Moslems were greatly under the rule of 
the fakihs, or legists. These Moslem priests, instead of endeavouring to 
remove the racial differences and antipathies, often fanned them into 
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flame, and fomented risings against the foreign domination. The 
intractableness of the Berbers and the tribal jealousies of the Arabs 
added to the difficulties of the rulers. 

With these discordant elements to work with, the Moslem Sovereigns 
of Cordova organised a system of government which, in its wisdom 
and equity, its large-hearted liberalism and tolerance, its apprecia- 
tion of merit among the subjects, irrespective of race, creed, or colour, 
its absolute freedom from religious or racial partiality, will bear com- 
parison with the best political organisations of modern times. 

The administrative machinery was modelled on that of the Ab- 
basside Empire of Bagdad. But in Spain we do not hear of many 
special departments charged with special duties, like the Board of 
Agriculture, Board of Government Grants, and many others such 
as existed in the Eastern Caliphate, where the departmental organisa- 
tion was more complicated and, in the distribution and subordination 
of work, more modern in character. 

In Spain, as in Bagdad, whilst the Sovereign was the supreme 
head, the practical work of administration was in the hands of 
ministers, each department of State being presided over by a separate 
officer, who was called Katib ud-dawal, which may literally be trans- 
lated into ‘Secretary of State.’ The Caliph’s council was composed 
partly of non-official members, who were designated simply Viziers, 
and partly of the ministers. 

There was no limit to the number of non-official members, for 
the Caliph called to his assistance any man whom he considered 
useful to the State by worth, learning, influence, or position. No 
divinity hedged round this body, shutting out access to the subject 
races. Usually the deliberations of the council were presided over 
by the Sovereign himself; in his absence the Grand Chamberlain took 
his place. 

One of the most important departments was that of the minister 
who was charged with the duty of protecting the interests of the 
non-Moslem subjects of the Caliph. As in the Eastern Caliphate, 
the non-Moslem communities had their recognised representatives, 
elected by themselves, who were the channel of communication 
between them and the Government. But often the Caliph would 
receive in person deputations from his subjects, to ascertain their 
views or hear their complaints. 

Municipal institutions were fostered, and a large measure of self- 
government was accorded to the cities. Local affairs were managed 
by committees of prominent townsmen. Merchants had their cor- 
porations, presided over by one of their own body. 

Every branch of public service, and all offices of rank and trust, 
were open equally to Moslems, Jews, and Christians. Nor was any 
post or function, unless it pertained to their religion, jealously reserved 
for people of their own faith or race. As in Turkey in the present 
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day Christians and Jews were frequently employed as envoys to 
foreign Courts. 

The departments of finance, foreign affairs, administration of 
justice, education, and the management, pay, and supervision of the 
army and navy formed the principal offices of State. The super- 
vision of the public accounts was in the hands of a special officer. 
The police performed the same functions as in modern times. The 
city magistrates—the Alcaldes—were charged with the duty of trying 
ordinary police offences and apparently worked in subordination 
to the judges (K4azis). 

The administrative machinery of the Arab Government was 
afterwards copied by the Christian Spaniards, and in later times 
became the model for Western European States. 

In Spain the head of the fleet was designated Ameer ul-Ma, or 
Ameer ul-Bahr, ‘commander of the sea,’ which was corrupted by 
the Spaniards into ‘Almirante.’ From this comes the word ‘Admiral.’ 
Our word ‘arsenal’ also is derived from Dar us-Sanaa, the govern- 
ment factories where implements of war were manufactured. A 
close examination of Hispano-Moorish history will show that the 
Arabs have left their impress on every department of progress and 
on every branch of science and art. 

Cordova was the seat of the Ommeyade Government. The city 
extended twenty-four miles one way and six on the other, and the 
whole space was occupied by houses, palaces, mosques and gardens 
on the banks of the Guadalquivir (the Wad ul-Kabir, ‘ the great river ’). 
‘One could travel for ten miles,’ says an old writer, ‘ by the light of 
lamps along an uninterrupted extent of buildings.’ 

Although Cordova had been adorned by the Arab governors 
with numerous structures, its systematic embellishment began under 
the first Ommeyade Sovereign, and proceeded without interruption 
under his successors. The water supply of the city was to these 
monarchs the first object of consideration. They built aqueducts, 
reservoirs, and fountains in every quarter of the town; and for the 
recreation of the masses laid out public gardens, stocked with choice 
and rare plants. If I am not mistaken, side-walks under the name 
of trottoirs were first introduced in Paris about the fourteenth 
century. In London they were not laid down until two centuries 
later. The streets of Cordova in the ninth century were not only 
regularly paved, but possessed well-marked raised side-walks for 
the use of pedestrians. Regular watchmen paraded the streets at 
night, carrying lanterns and accompanied by watch-dogs, And 
evil-doers were haled up at once before the night-magistrate (Sahih 
ul-Lail), 

The solicitude of the Cordovan monarchs to provide a pure water- 
supply for their subjects was extended to every centre of population. 
For the development of agriculture they covered the country with 
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a network of canals and aqueducts, and for the promotion of commerce 
and industry they made everywhere roads and bridges. 

From the first settlement of the Arabs, at the beginning of the 
eighth century, to the close of the fifteenth, no country enjoyed a 
higher degree of agricultural prosperity than Spain. The Saracens 
raised agriculture into a science, and by an extraordinary application 
of industry, skill, and know'edge they deve'oped the resources of 
Spain in a manner which excited the wonder of contemporaneous 
travellers, and has elicited the admiration of later historians. Europe 
is indebted to the Arabs for an infinite variety of fruit, besides rice, 
sugar-cane, the cotton tree, saffron, and other articles of commerce 
which still bear Arabic names, garbled so as to be difficult of identi- 
fication. But no one can mistake the origin of such words as orange 
(naranj), saffron (zafran), cotton (kutn), and sugar (shakar). 

Few people know the debt of gratitude the West owes the Arabs 
for that ordinary garment of common wear which even in English 
still bears its Arabic name of kamis. The sofa, now a European 
possession, was an Arabian introduction. The German language 
still retains the Arabic word for satin (atlas). The Christian Spaniard 
has tried hard to get rid of all traces of Moorish civilisation, but his 
language at every turn shows its obligation to the Arabs. The shirt 
he wears is still the camisa, his forest is still the algaida (al ghaiza), 
his guide is still the adalid.’ 

The Arabs invented the process of dyeing black with indigo, and 
introduced into Spain the manufacture of silk, porcelain, and paper. 
They gave to Europe the art of embossing leather, now known in 
England as morocco and cordovan; and that exquisite lustrous 
pottery commonly called the Hispano-Moresque. 

The Caliphs of Cordova believed that knowledge could never be 
too widely diffused. Acting under this conviction, they covered their 
dominions with schools and colleges. As the result eaxcation was 
widespread ; to quote Dozy : ‘ Almost everybody knew hcw to read 
and write, whilst in Christian Europe, save and except the clergy, 
even persons belonging to the highest ranks were wholly ignorant.’ 
Every town of importance possessed an university. The University 
of Cordova rivalled those of Cairo and Bagdad, and even Christian 
students from countries like England and Italy went there to acquaint 
themselves with the knowledge and philosophy of the Arabs. The 
government of each university was entrusted to a rector, who was 
chosen from among the most distinguished scholars of the time. No 
racial or religious distinction was made in these appointments, and 
learned Jews and Christians were often appointed to the post of rector. 
‘Real learning,’ says the Arab historian from whom these facts are 
mostly drawn, ‘in the estimation of the Spanish Moslem, was of 
greater value than the religious opinion of the literate.’ 

* Adilla, pl. of Dalil, guide or proof. 
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It was customary in the Spanish-Arabian universities to hold 
annual commemorations and periodical meetings, to which the public 
were invited. On these occasions poems were recited and orations 
delivered by eminent members of the universities. Every college 
had the following lines inscribed on its gates : 


The world is supported by four things only— 
The learning of the wise, and the justice of the great, 
The prayers of the good, and the valour of tke brave. 





The cultivation of learning was not confined to one sex. Schools 
and seminaries for the education of women were to be found in every 
town. In the Cordovan Empire, as afterwards in the kingdom of 
Granada, flourished numberless ladies of the highest culture and 
attainments, whose names have been preserved and memory per- 
petuated by the Spanish historian Al-Makkari. They shone not only 
in poetry and belles-lettres, but many of them attained high proficiency 
in jurisprudence, theology, and mathematics. 

But Cordova was not merely the abode of culture and learning ; 
it was the home where the chivalry of the desert developed into a 
punctilious and refined code of honour. Its rules and principles, the 
knightly polish, the courtliness, all of which were so assiduously 
cultivated afterwards in the kingdom of Granada, came into pro- 
minence under Nasir and his son. To Cordova came foreign knights, 
under the guarantee of peace and protection, to break lance with 
Saracenic cavaliers. The old custom of warriors rushing to battle 
shouting the names of their sisters and sweethearts had gone out of 
fashion. The knight now entered the lists wearing some token of his 
lady-love on his shoulder or helmet. The Saracen lady was an undis- 
guised spectator at the frequent jousts and tournaments which 
enlivened the capital. The dignified association of the sexes gave 
rise to a delicacy of sentiment and refinement of manners of which 
we can form but a faint conception. According to the Arab code of 
honour, the qualities essential to a true knight were ‘ piety, valour, 
courtesy, prowess, the gifts of poetry and eloquence, and dexterity in 
the management of the horse, the sword, the lance, and the bow,’ 
all qualities brought from the desert. ‘The polished courtesy and 
exalted sense of honour,’ says a Western writer, ‘ which distinguished 
the Arab cavaliers to the very end of their empire in Spain, might 
have graced a Bayard ora Sidney.’ 

The glory of Cordova lasted till the eleventh century. Towards 
the end of the Ommeyade rule, their capital showed all the charac- 
teristics of a large modern city. It teemed with factories and work- 
shops. And one of the main causes that led to the enfeeblement of 
the Caliphate, and eventually to its downfall, was the constant struggle 
between labour and capital, which caused frequent uprisings on the 
part of the worst sections of the lower strata of society against 
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constituted authority. Socialism had spread among the masses, and 
the large influx of aliens had destroyed solidarity and community of 
interest among the people. 

The fall of Cordova, however, did not affect the Arab civilisation. 
The Almoravides and Almohades, who had built up vast monarchies 
in Northern Africa out of the débris of the Fatimide Empire, called 
to the assistance of the Spanish Moslems against the Christian kingdoms 
of the North, re-united for a time under their egis the southern pro- 
vinces of the Cordovan Caliphate. In spite of their proclaimed 
orthodoxy, the sovereigns of these two dynasties maintained the 
continuity of Islamic civilisation. Under the great and enlightened 
Yakub, surnamed Mansur, of the Almohades, flourished the famous 
physicians and encyclopadists, Avenzoar and Avempace, and the 
philosopher and scientist Averroes, who filled the important office of 
Kazi of Cordova. With Averroes begins the modern philosophy of 
the West. It was Yakub al-Mansur who built the great observatory, 
now turned into a belfry called the Giralda at Seville. 

On the break-up of the Almohade Empire Arab Spain became 
once more disintegrated. But the petty States which sprang up 
in its place continued the enlightened traditions of the Cordovan 
monarchy. One of the most important of these principalities was 
the kingdom of Granada. For two centuries Granada maintained 
an unequal struggle against the advancing tide of a ferocious fanaticism 
which eventually engulfed the brilliant civilisation of the Arabs in 
fire and blood. 

The kingdom of Granada comprised those parts of Spain which 
lie in the south-eastern corner of the Peninsula, and in its most flourish- 
ing period never exceeded seventy leagues from east to west, and 
twenty-five in breadth from north to south. Within this narrow 
circuit it contained all the physical resources of a great empire. Its 
agriculture was highly developed, its manufactures were varied and 
numerous. The populous cities and towns, the smiling fields, and 
rich orchards, gardens, and vineyards which spread in every direction 
testified to the prosperity of the Granadan kingdom. Its ports 
swarmed with the shipping of Europe, the Levant, and Northern 
Africa. ‘Between Granada and the rising cities of Italy, especially 
Florence, there was the most intimate commercial connection. 
Florence derived her principal supply of textile materials from the 
Granadan cities, like Malaga and Almeria. The commercial intercourse 
had its natural effect on the arts and architecture of both cities, and 
explains the remarkable characteristics displayed by Italian archi- 
tecture of the Renaissance period, as also those features in the Taj 
at Agra which have given rise to the impression that it was the 
handiwork of an Italian architect. 

The Sovereigns of Granada rivalled the Caliphs of Cordova in 
the patronage of learning and the arts, and under their liberal and 
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enlightened government ‘Granada became the home and birthplace 
of eminent scholars, distinguished poets, and accomplished soldiers ; ’ 
her daughters were no less famous in the varied departments of learning. 

After the fall of Cordova chivalry found a congenial home at 
Granada, where it attained its highest development. As in the 
capital of the Caliphs, women occupied a pre-eminent position, 
mingled freely in the society of men, attended mosques during service, 
and by their presence enlivened the fétes, tournaments, and the 
perpetual succession of spectacles which delighted the Granadans. 
Much of the chivalrous spirit for which Granada was undoubtedly 
noted was due to the ennobling influence of women. 

The Arab cavalier entered the lists or went to war with some 
device emblazoned on his arms—either a heart pierced with darts, 
a star directing a vessel, or the initial letter of the name of his lady- 
love. The knights contended openly in the presence of ladies for 
the prize of valour, and often joined them in the graceful dance of 
the zambra, still practised by the southern Spaniards. 

The question is naturally asked, how and why did this civilisation 
come to an end ? 

Driven from Asia, the hordes of adventurers who, under the 
name of crusaders, had harried Palestine and Syria, betook themselves 
to Spain. With most of them religion was a mere pretext, plunder 
the sole actuating motive. The Pope, from time to time, proclaimed 
a holy war against the Spanish Moslems. The ranks of the Christian 
Spaniards were thus continuously recruited by detachments of fanatics 
and freebooters from every part of Europe, who considered it their 
pious duty to war with ‘the worshippers of Mahound.’ One by one 
the small Arab kingdoms, disunited among themselves, unsupported 
from outside, were swept away, until there remained only the princi- 
pality of Granada. The extinction of the Moorish States would not 
have so completely destroyed Arab civilisation were it not for the 
fact that the Christian Spaniards, led by a ferocious priesthood, were 
determined to efface with fire and blood all vestiges of culture from 
the soil of Spain. 

Many of us have read the story of the fall of Granada ; some perhaps 
even remember the words of the great historian of Rationalism in 
Europe : ‘In an ill-omened hour the Cross supplanted the Crescent 
on the towers of Granada.’ But few, unless they have specially 
studied the history of the times, have any conception of the terrible 
persecution to which the Moora were subjected. 

In the annals of persecutidn there is no more harrowing tale than 
the story of the wrongs and sufferings of the Spanish Moslems at the 
hands of the Christian Spaniards and their rulers. Many of these 
sufferers were as much Spaniards as their Christian persecutors. 
After a heroic defence, Granada capitulated on the most favourable 
terms. But no sooner were the arms out of the hands of the Moors 
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than the conditions were broken. From that day till their final 
expulsion from the soil of Spain, to which nine centuries of residence 
had given them as good a title as any race can be said to have acquired 
in any land, they suffered a persecution for which there is no parallel 
in history. 

They were burnt at the stake, they were massacred, they were suffo- 
cated to death in the caves and caverns where they took refuge from 
their ruthless persecutors. Neither age nor sex was spared. In 16104 
remnant of this persecuted race, bereft of all their worldly possessions, 
was thrown on the shores of Africa, hopeless exiles from the homes of 
their forefathers. The feelings with which the descendants of the 
exiled people look towards Spain, the hope of ultimate victory with 
which they are still animated, have been graphically described by 
a gifted English traveller of our times.‘ 

Thus disappeared from Spain a brave, ingenious, and enlightened 
nation, whose active industry had brought back to life the Peninsula 
that had lain dead and barren under the indolent pride of the Goths ; 
who had turned Andalusia into a garden, and had held aloft the torch 
of knowledge when all around lay in darkness ; who had spread culture, 
given impetus to civilisation, and established chivalry ; who had, in 
fact, created modern Europe. 

AmMEER ALI. 
* Cunninghame Graham, Mogreb-el-Acksa. 
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‘How was this library built, and what is it for?’ This question 
was asked in the autumn of 1905 by a distinguished member of the 
House of Lords, a prominent Churchman, and a relation, moreover, 
of one of the St. Deiniol’s trustees. If the educated world is still 
in such darkness as this query implies, of the aim and purpose of a 
library collected by Mr. Gladstone, presented by him to the students 
of Great Britain, and of a building erected by the nation in his 
memory, it is certainly time that some authoritative account should 
be supplied. I am glad of the opportunity held out by the Editor 
of this Review, in which Mr. Gladstone so constantly wrote, to supply 
as best I can this need. To begin with his own words: 


Convinced that the future of the human race depends, in the main, upon the 
great question of belief, and that the most special and urgent of present needs is 
the need of sufficient means for the effective promotion of Divine learning, I am 
engaged in the foundation of a Library, which I trust may serve as the nucleus 
of an Institution, under the name of St. Deiniol’s, Hawarden, adapted to that 
end. Divine learning, in order to reach its fullest efficiency, has been and ought 
to be associated with the various branches of human knowledge, especially with 
History and Philosophy; and it is upon the widest basis that the Library is 
being formed. The religious intuitus of the Institution will be conformity to the 
living spirit of the Church of England; which I am persuaded will do nothing 
in regard to faith and discipline to compromise or impair her character as the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church of this country. Wholly dependent upon volun- 
tary alms, the Institution will have no concern with any question relating to the 
temporalities or civil status of the Church. Such an endowment as I contem- 
plate providing for it, or as it may hereafter receive from any source, will be 
placed in the hands of a Trust which I now desire to constitute, and which will 
be the governing body of the Institution. 

With that main design—the effective promotion of Divine learning—there 
will, I hope, be associated other secondary but harmonising purposes, one of which 
is now and has for more than a yeaf and a half been in actual operation. While 
the principles of the Institution will be those of the historic Church of this country, 
and while the Governing Body will be appointed to work upon that idea, it is my 
earnest desire and full intention that the hospitality of the Institution and its 
conveniences and advantages should as far as possible be made available for 
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persons beyond the pale of the Anglican Church or even of the Christian Religion. 
There would be an honourable obligation on their side to use the opportunities 
afforded them, not for purposes merely secular, but for religious obligation or 
service, and to respect in spirit as well as in letter the rules and usages of the 
place ; with a corresponding obligation on the other side to uphold their personal 
religious liberty in the amplest sense, and to require of them nothing at variance 
with the rights of conscience. 


These words appear in the preliminary paper drawn up in October 
1895 by Mr. Gladstone with a view to the formation of the Trust. 
They will remind the reader of another writer, also renowned for his 
learning, who held that ‘ religion was the master-key in human study.’ 


We all know [he wrote] some twenty or thirty predominant currents of 
thought . . . or system bearing principles, which weave the web of human 
history and constitute the civilised opinion of the age. All these, I imagine, 
@ serious man ought to understand, in whatever strength or weakness they 
possess, in their causes or effects, and in their relation to each other. The 
majority of them are religious, or substitutes for religion. . . . All understanding 
of history depends on one’s understanding the forces that make it, and religious 
forces are the most active and the most definite. To develop and perfect and 
arm conscience is the great achievement of history, the chief business of every 
life—and the first agent therein is religion.’ 


Here is the great principle that underlay the relations between 
these two men—the keynote of their friendship. ‘ Religion is the 


master-key in the study of life,’ ‘the great question of belief in the 
main the first concern of the human race,’ expressions surely of 
profound significance, as coming not from ecclesiastical lips, but as 
the deliberately expressed conviction of two of the greatest and most 
learned laymen of the nineteenth century. And the living witness of 
their faith is to be seen in the libraries collected by the two men— 
St. Deiniol’s Library at Hawarden, and the Acton Library at Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr. Gladstone was a lover of books from a very early period. 
From his own record we know that two of the books that took the 
strongest hold on him were The Pilgrim’s Progress and The Arabian 
Nights, and his mother has related how he used to lie on the floor 
devouring Froissart’s Chronicles at a fabulously early age. Ina glass 
case at St. Deiniol’s Library are preserved specimens of his Eton 
schoolbooks, his autograph signature even at that time characteristic 
of his handwriting in later years. The notes in these boy-books are 
copious—headings, diagrams, neat annotations, mathematical pro- 
blems. The blank interleaving pages of the Cicero are illustrated 
with the miscellaneous scribblings and drawings usual with school- 
boys, and in the Iliad one of the leaves is adorned with the plan of 
a cricket match (let us recall that he was in the Eton twenty-two), 
the names of the players, and their places in the field. From the 
sketch of the cricket-field scribbled in his early Homer, the visitor 


' Lord Acion’s Letters. George Allen. 
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will be interested to move on and examine a later edition of the poet 
in three octavo volumes, in which nearly seventy years later Mr. 
Gladstone read the Iliad for the thirtieth time, finding it at every 
reading ‘richer and more glorious than before.’ (In reading the 
Odyssey he always used the same one-volume edition, having 
it rebound whenever it wore out with constant handling.) ‘ Ever 
since,’ he wrote, ‘I began to pass out of boyhood, I have been feeling 
my way, owing little to living teachers, but enormously to four dead 
ones, over and above the Four Gospels.’ This Mr. Gladstone wrote 
at the age of sixty-nine, the four to whom he referred being, as is 
well known, Aristotle, Augustine, Dante, and Butler. 

The following incident is here related, as, though unimportant in 
itself, it illustrates how little Mr. Gladstone ever realised his position 
in the hearts and minds of mankind, and the interest that might 
belong to relics connected with his youth. A quarto MS. book 
bound in red leather, in a state of excellent preservation, bore the 
dates, in his own boyish handwriting, 1819 (when he was nine, at 
Eton) and 1828 (when he was eighteen, at Christ Church). This 
book he one day accidentally lit upon. Six or eight pages were 
covered with beautifully written mathematical notes and diagrams. 
These he neatly cut out, and, presenting the book to a member of 
his family, expressed a hope that now he had removed the already 
used pages, it might be of some service. One page of diagrams in 
the middle of the volume had luckily escaped his notice, and for 
this and tthe early autograph signatures the book is treasured in a 
manner very contrary to his anticipations. 

Somewhere about the year 1860 the housing of his growing library 
necessitated the addition of a new wing to the Castle at Hawarden. 
As a kind of pledge of sanctity, the ‘ Temple of Peace’ was the name 
chosen for the room set apart for his books. Conversation in the 
ordinary sense of the word—though many an important consulta- 
tion and interview took place there—was strictly prohibited, but 
members of the family, or friends staying in the house, were at liberty 
to make use of the room for purposes of study or reading, and so 
absorbed was its owner that he was usually quite unaware of their 
presence. 

Mr. Gladstone was by no means a rabid book-buyer. Rare books, 
first editions, and elaborate bindings had no especial attraction for 
him, though when they came to him as gifts they were eagerly wel- 
comed. A book should be fitly bound ; it consists, he liked to remind 
his friends, like men from whom it draws its lineage, of a body and a 
soul. Noble works should not appear in mean and worthless dress. 


Paper [he said], type, and ink are the body in which the soul is domiciled. 
And these three, body, soul, and habiliment, are a triad which should be adjusted 
to one another by the laws of harmony and good sense. Books are the voices 
of the dead—a main instrument of communion with the vast human procession 
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of the other world. Second to none as friends to the individual, they are first 
and foremost as bonds and rivets of the race. 


So human and personal did a book seem to Mr. Gladstone that it 
gave him real pain to see it carelessly used, or illtreated—laid open on 
its face, untidily marked, dog’s-eared, thumbed. Andin arranging his 
friends on the shelf, no squeezing or even coaxing was allowed; they 
must fit in with nicety, not wasting space, but in no way uncomfort- 
ably housed. 

Second-hand catalogues rained in by every post, and were always 
carefully scanned, and marked for immediate purchase. Subjects 
such as witchcraft, strange religious sects, duelling, gipsies, epitaphs, 
the ethics of marriage, not to mention Homer, Shakespeare, and 
Dante, invariably commanded an order. Quickly the room filled ; 
one by one each piece of extraneous furniture disappeared to make 
way for low bookcases suited to serve as tables and to hold volumes 
of abnormal size. Like Browning’s rats— 


came tumbling 
Great books, small books, lean books, brawny books, 
Brown books, black books, grey books, tawny books, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Families by tens and dozens. 


They overflowed into the vestibule, they ran along the passage into 
the billiard-room; this involved the disappearance of the billiard 
table. Prizes were offered for the discovery of possible new spaces for 
bookcases. Often pondering, as he did, how best to benefit his fellow 
creatures, how to bring together readers who had no books and books 
who had no readers, gradually the thought evolved itself in his 
mind into a plan for the permanent disposal of his library. A country 
home for the purposes of study and research, ‘for the pursuit of 
Divine learning,’ a centre of religious life, a resident body of students, 
men of studious mind and habit, unfitted by various causes for active 
life or the turmoil of great cities. 

But so sceptical were most of those to whom he confided his plan, 
as to the need of such a home of learning, divorced from city life and 
conditions, that he resolved cautiously, tentatively to feel his way ; 
to run no risk of wasting money over stone or bricks and mortar, to 
erect a temporary iron building for the housing of his library, to 
furnish a temporary house for the reception of the students. In 1889 
two large iron rooms, lined with felt and pine, were erected, with six 
or seven smaller ones to act as studies, on the crest of Hawarden Hill, 
and the travel of the books began. Twenty-seven thousand were 
carried up the hill. Anyone who has himself moved a few hundred 
books from one room to another in the same house will appreciate the 
sheer hard manual labour that Mr. Gladstone put into this migration 
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of his library from one house to another. Each book he took down 
from the shelves, and each packet he strapped up with his own hands, 
and no vehicle was ever allowed to leave the Castle without its con- 
signment of book bundles. Arrived at their destination, they were 
laid upon the floor in the order in which they came, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, unaided save by his valet and sometimes one of his daughters, 
when home from Cambridge, unstrapped and lifted and sifted and 
placed the volumes one by one in the bookcases prepared to receive 
them. His habits ‘ savoured more of serious handiwork in the arrange- 
ment of a library than of lordly survey and direction.’ ‘ And,’ he adds, 
‘what man who really loves his books delegates to any other human 
being, as long as there is breath in, his body, the office of introducing 
them into their homes ?’ 

The cost of a book, he pointed out, is sanguinely believed by its 
purchaser to be a thing completed and done with when he places his 
coins on the counter and receives his receipted bill. But this was a 
popular superstition. Such payment is not the last but the first in 
a series of goodly length. Assuming an ordinary purchase, the book, 
if worthy of prolonged life, must be bound, then it must be placed in 
a bookcase, the bookcase must be housed, and the house must. be 
kept, and the library must be cleaned, dusted, arranged, catalogued. 
Yet he considered one shilling a volume a handsome allowance for 
one part of the process—the housing of the books in a gentleman’s 
library ; and acting on the principles he adopted in later life, using 
bookcases made of pitch pine, devoid of all carving or ornament, he 
ended by calculating it could be done at a penny a volume. 

Often had the anxious problem come into his mind, the over- 
population of the world, not by people but by books, the over-pressure 
not on subsistence, but on space. Twenty thousand volumes were 
annually pouring into the Bodleian, forty thousand into the British 
Museum. Every year, he calculated, even at that period, nearly 
twenty years ago, half a mile of new shelving was required. 


And whatever [he said] may be the rate of growth now, it is small in com- 
parison with what it is likely to become. The key of the question lies in the 
hands of the United Kingdom and the United States. They, with their vast 
range of inhabited territory and their unity of tongue, are masters of the world. 
When Britons and Americans are fused into one book market, when artificial 
fetters are relaxed, and printers, publishers, and authors obtain the reward which 
well-regulated commerce would afford them, then let floors beware lest they 
crack, and walls lest they bulge and burst from the weight of books they will 
have to carry and to confine. 


A decent burial he ventured to suggest—not cremation, but inter- 
ment—for books unsuitable for daily companionship ; among these, 
finding in them little sociability, he would have included his Hansards. 

But at all events he was resolved, by the strictest economy of 
space, by placing the maximum of volumes in the minimum of room, 
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to postpone as far as possible the evil day when the world would be 
choking with its over-population of books. His objects were three— 
economy of space, ease of accessibility, and arrangement by subject. 
The bookcases project at right angles from the wall; each contains 
three faces, the shelves are fixed, and so accurately are their height 
and depth adjusted to the length and breadth of the books, that, 
back to back as they stand, the smallest waste of space is scarcely 
discernible to the minutest examination. Between the projections, 
unless occupied by windows, the wall spaces are also used for shallow 
bookshelves, so that each recess is a three-sided book-lined com- 
partment. Fixed shelves he found most conducive to the vital 
purposes of compression. To begin with, they contribute to the 
strength and firmness of the bookcase itself, as they hold the parts 
together. Then it is a great matter, in addition to other advantages, 
to avoid the endless trouble and the misfits of movable shelves, the 
weight, the tightness or the looseness, the weary arms, the aching 
fingers, the broken finger-nails, not to mention the murderous temper 
and & quot bon ?—always to discover the books are too large for the 
space, or the space too large for the books. And, moreover, there is 
not so much variety in the sizes of books as might be imagined from 
a superficial acquaintance with them. Octavos now hold the field ; 
more and more are they considered the classical size; the octavo, 
with some exceptions, is now professionally the library edition. By 
much careful reckoning and measurement of sizes, shapes, numbers 
of his books, and the proportions in which the various sizes required 
accommodation, Mr. Gladstone reached an accurate knowledge of 
their requirements. He allowed that here and there, by way of 
exception, a single movable shelf may be introduced to meet 
occasional imperfections or miscalculation in the computation of 
sizes. 

Having now dealt with his first two objects, economy of space and 
ease of accessibility, we reach the third and most important—that of 
arrangement; whether to distribute the books by alphabet, by 
author, by subject, or by size. Mr. Gladstone settled on distribution 
by subject. ‘Yet subjects,’ he said, ‘are traversed by promiscuous 
assemblages of works, both by sizes and by languages.’ For a cata- 
logue he recommended alphabetical arrangement with well-chosen 
subdivisions. Among others, he pleaded for individual authors as 
centres of subdivision, not only for Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, but 
for Johnson, Scott, Burns, and whoever and whatever represented a 
large and manifold humanity. But in settling for distribution by 
subject, he owned it must in some degree be controlled by size. A 
friend suggested to him that five classes would suffice: Science, 
Speculation, Art, History, and lastly Miscellaneous and Periodical 
Literature. This apparently simple method of classifying lands the 
librarian in innumerable difficulties. The bounds of Speculation are 
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limitless, the diversities in Science would render sub-classification 
imperative. 

The ’ologies are by no means well suited to rub shoulders together, and 
Sciences must include Arts, which are but country cousins to them, or a new 
compartment must be established for their accommodation. And how to cope 
with the everlasting difficulty of ‘Works’? In what category to place 
Dante, Petrarch, Swedenborg, Burke, Coleridge, Carlyle, Macaulay, or a 
hundred more? Where is Poetry to stand? It must take its place—the 
first place without doubt—in Art, for while separated from Painting and 
her other sphere-born sisters by their greater dependence on material form, 
they are each and all profoundly united in their first and all-enfolding 
principle—which is to organise the beautiful for presentation to the percep- 
tions of man. 


Here he lays down one of his favourite axioms, imbibed from 
Lessing. In the Laocoon Lessing had, as Mr. Gladstone felt, pro- 
mulgated for all time the definition of Art—.e. the defining by analysis 
the limitations of Art, and the fruitful principle that, each art being 
subject to definite conditions, only by obeying its laws and recognising 
its limits can the artist, whether painter or poet, architect, musician, 
or novelist, accomplish great results. Bourget has said the same thing 
—it is easier to write fact than fiction. In the former there is no 
limit ; nothing is too extraordinary, too unnatural to be occasionally 
true in fact. But in fiction the writer is held fast in the bonds of the 
normal and the ordinary. The author who does not wish to court 
failure ‘must trudge humbly along the old thoroughfares where the 
pavements are trodden and worn by the feet of other pilgrims now 
gone to their Eternal City—that City which no by-way ever yet 
reached.’ A sense of harmony, of fitness, in literature as in other 
matters, is one of the rarest of Heaven’s gifts. This was the secret of 
Mr. Gladstone’s boundless enjoyment of Walter Scott: the presenta- 
tion to mankind of, not the ugly, the unnatural, the cruel, the base, 
but the lofty, the beautiful, the ideal. Now and then he would 
find a novel of our own day that fulfilled his sense of harmony. The 
Minister’s Wooing, by Mrs. Stowe, is one of these; John Inglesant 
is another. But this is a digression, and we must not be drawn by 
the fascination of the subject from the main purpose of this paper. 

Enough has been said to make clear Mr. Gladstone’s principles 
in the arrangement of his library. We have touched on his main 
design as to its use. In the old temporary structure he had stored 
nearly 30,000 volumes, divided, roughly, into two sections—Humanity 
and Divinity : 


The negative movement of the age [he wrote) aims at establishing a severance 
between the Christian system and the general thought of the time ; its history, 
philosophy, physical science, poetry and literature at large. But no enlightened 
Christian will admit that our Christianity was intended to be an isolated thing, 
standing apart from all other conditions of our life. The comprehensiveness 
of Creation and ot human nature are a perpetual leason to us, teaching that we 
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should aim at nothing narrower than a Christianity which is to cover the whole 
ground of our complete existence. This is our charter: and we cannot consent 
to its mutilation or contraction. We assert the right of the Gospel to associate 
with every just influence over the whole sphere of our nature and its functions. 
In the right cultivation and retention of them all God is to be glorified. 


To ‘improve and maybe perfect our means of maintaining the 
harmony between Christian knowledge and all other knowledge’ was 
his aim. ‘The especial purpose that I have in view is this sacred 
marriage, so to call it, between the grand process ordained for the 
recovery of our nature from sin, and its healthy general develop- 
ment.’ This passage illumines the two words—Humanity and Divinity. 

In 1894 the first students took up their temporary abode in the 
adjoining house, and the first Warden selected by Mr. Gladstone was 
the son-in-law who lived under his roof. In this happy and har- 
monious arrangement there was the signal advantage of constant 
and intimate intercourse and consultation; the best opportunity 
of imbibing from the founder his ideas, hopes, and aspirations 
for the development of this ‘home of learning.” The most impor- 
tant work started and completed by Mr. Drew was the Catalogue, 
which it took him two years to carry out. It was made on the card 
system, and is a cross catalogue, each book being at least twice 
inscribed, by its author and by its subject. So long as the buildings 
were temporary, the secondary purposes of the Institution could be 
fulfilled—viz. ‘to provide retirement with means of study for persons, 
especially clergy, employed, and desiring temporary rest.’ These 
objects, secondary and auxiliary, as Mr. Gladstone describes them 
in his trust deed, so far, then, have been gained. But the main 
purposes have also been partially fulfilled by the resident Wardens. 

In 1898, on the death of the founder, the Committee formed for 
the National Memorial came to the conclusion that part of the money 
subscribed could hardly be more appropriately spent than in the 
erection of a permanent building to hold Mr. Gladstone’s books. 
The sum of 10,0001. was offered to the Trustees and accepted by 
them. In 1899 Mrs. Gladstone cut the first sod, and the Duke of 
Westminster, on behalf of the National Memorial Committee, laid 
the first stone of the Library. The service of dedication was read 
by the Bishop of St. Asaph in the presence of Mrs. Gladstone and 
her family, the Rector of Hawarden, chairman of the Trustees, and 
other friends and neighbours. The foundation-stone, which is of 
green granite, on the southern side of the Library, bears this inscrip- 
tion ; ‘In this building, erected to his memory by a grateful nation, 
is preserved the library of Witt1am Ewart GLapsToNE, who, eminent 
no less as a theologian than as a statesman, established this founda- 
tion for the advancement of Divine learning. This stone was laid 
in the presence of the Lord Bishop of the Diocese by the Duke of 
Westminster, K.G., Oct. 5, 1899. G. C. Joyoz, Warden.’ 

3Rn2 
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On the 14th of October, 1902, St. Deiniol’s Library was formally 
opened. It is a striking edifice in a striking situation, and forms, 
with the ancient church in the background, a group of buildings that 
cannot fail to arrest the eyes of passers-by. Built of red sandstone, 
its internal arrangements are harmonious for its purpose. Two halls, 
with galleries above supported by pillars, form the main feature. The 
woodwork is all oak. Semi-privacy is obtained here in the nooks 
formed by the bookcases, and there are besides other private rooms 
for studies.? In Lord Spencer’s inaugural speech comment was made 
on the inadequacy of the sum set aside for the yearly purchase of 
books, and he observed that forty times the amount then spent was 
laid out on the Althorp Library now at Manchester. ‘But I am 
confident,’ he added, ‘that when this work is known, the largeness 
of its aims, the spirit of toleration with which it is marked, assist- 
ance will come which will carry out the work in a manner worthy 
of the name with which it is associated.’ Gaps there undoubtedly 
are, and contributions to the Library would be of great value. Three 
hundred pounds a year was the sum suggested by the founder as a 
minimum. For this purpose, and for the maintenance of the Institu- 
tion as a whole, he endowed it with 30,0001. Roughly speaking, 
60,0001. has been devoted to the scheme—40,000/. by Mr. Gladstone 
himself, 10,0001. by the nation for housing the books, and the remainder 
by his sons and daughters for housing the men; the latter constituting 
their joint memorial to their father. A short list of books,’ either 
very difficult to find or too expensive for the sum available, is 
appended, in the hope that some among the readers of this Review 
might be able and willing to supply some of the existing deficiencies. 

In 1904 Mr. Gladstone’s family undertook the task of completing 
the group of buildings, by erecting a permanent Residence for 
Warden and Students. This house is now approaching its com- 
pletion, and with its opening will arrive the real opportunity of 
fulfilling the main design of the founder. As to the methods of 
fulfilling that design jointly or severally—whether in training men 
for Holy Orders, or affiliating itself to some community already in 
working order, or whether by a resident body of men, studying, learn- 
ing, working for Christianity by writings, or by active participation 

* Anyone wishing for either temporary or more permanent residence should apply 
to the Warden, St. Deiniol’s Library, Hawarden, who would supply all information as 
to the very moderate terms, regulations and privileges, &c. 

5’ Rymer, Foedera. Corpus Insoriptionum Semiticarum. Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum. Henry VIII.: Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, vols. i., iii., 
ix.-xix. Rolls Series; Giraldus Cambrensis, vols. v., vi.; Year Books of the Reign 
of Edward I., year 21-22; Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft, vol. iii.; Gesta 
Regis Henrici Secundi Benedicti Abbatis, 2 vols.; Chronica Magistri Rogeri de 
Houeden, vol. ii.; Memorials of St. Dunstan ; Henricus de Bracton, De Legibus 
et Consuetudinibus, vols. i-iv. The Annual Register, from 1846 to 1900; The 


Chronicle of Convocation (Canterbury), from 1895; any volume of the County 
Histories being issued by Messrs. Constable; Library Edition of Ruskin, 
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in the ministrations of the Church, or by courses of lectures and instruc- 
tions in different parts of Wales—Mr. Gladstone, while contemplating 
these several methods of attaining his purpose, left the choice open 
to the Trustees, always provided it be ‘ deliberately judged by them 
to be required for the better fulfilment of the main design.’ 

Lord Spencer, when opening St. Deiniol’s Library in 1902, referred, 
in terms of reverent admiration, to the example Mr. Gladstone set 
in uniting the spirit of toleration for the principles of others with 
his own deep spiritual convictions, and specially in not desiring to 
limit the benefits of the Library to men of his own creed. ‘ It is true,’ 
said Lord Spencer, ‘it was his pious hope that neither the buildings 
nor the books should be used for purposes hostile to the Church.’ 
Mr. Gladstone realised, as do all who possess definite religious con- 
victions, that there can be no more vital mistake than to try to water 
down the historic Church of England to suit the susceptibilities of 
those who hold different views, to make her into a huge jelly-fish 
without form and void, giving way to pressure from each and every 
side in turn. The love of freedom, which in Mr. Gladstone amounted 
to a passion, was deeply rooted in his belief in law and discipline. 
‘Freedom is the flower of slavery,’ as has been finely said by a writer 
of our own day. 


Toa member of the Unitarian body, Mr. Gladstone wrote in 1865 :— 


I am, as you know, one altogether attached to dogma, which I believe to be 
the skeleton that carries the flesh, the blood, the life of the blessed thing we call 
the Christian religion. But I do not believe God’s tender mercies are restricted 
to a small portion of the human family. . . . I was myself brought up to believe 
that salvation depended absolutely on the reception of a particular and very 
narrow creed. But long, long have I cast those weeds behind me.’ 


Tolerance,’ says Mr. Morley in commenting on this declaration, 
‘means reverence for all the possibilities of truth ; it means acknow- 
ledgment that she dwells in diverse mansions and wears vestures of 
many colours and speaks in strange tongues . . . it means the charity 
that is even greater than faith and hope.’ ‘ 

A distinguished Nonconformist, speaking on behalf of his brethren 
at the opening of the Library, said that though ‘he represented a 
branch of the great Christian family to which Mr. Gladstone did not 
belong, there was no man who had so little sympathy with Noncon- 
formist opinions who yet appealed more strongly to the Nonconformist 
heart. When the question of voting a grant to St. Deiniol’s Library 
came before the Gladstone Memorial Committee, there were some 
members [he said] who feared that the Nonconformist section might be 
staggered by the idea of a purely Anglican Institution being assisted out 
of that particularfund. But,’ continued Dr. Guinness Rogers, himself a 
member of the Memorial Committee, ‘ you don’t understand Noncon- 
formists. We don’t object to sympathise with men in their own opinions 

* Morley’s Life of Gladstone, vol. ii. pp. 186, 187. 
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and beliefs . . . It was the men who fought most strongly for their own 
conscience who were most ready to respect the consciences of others.’ 

‘It is my earnest desire,’ wrote the founder, ‘ that the hospitality 
of the Institution should be as far as possible available for persons 
beyond the pale of the Anglican Church.’ Not a school, not a college 
or a free library, in the ordinary sense, but a home for mental and 
spiritual refreshment and research, open to thinkers of every class, 
even to those to whom the gift of faith has been denied, earnest 
inquirers, seekers, searchers after the truth that is divine. A spirit 
of reverence, a love of truth, sympathy with the aims of the founder, 
this is all that is demanded of its visitors. The founder hoped that 
the Library ‘ would not be used for purposes hostile to the Church of 
England.’ Thisis expressed in the trust deed. But for ‘ the advance- 
ment of divine learning’ he looked specially to the resident community. 
And the type of men that undoubtedly he had in view, and to whom 
he in the first instance offered the Wardenship, were men residing 
and working in religious bodies already existing and in working order, 
men who by the example of their lives and the fruits of their labours, 
by their learning, their teaching, their writings and their ministrations, 
would form at Hawarden a living centre of religion, and would do for 
their own generation what Pusey and Stubbs, Lightfoot and Westcott 
had done for theirs. Mr. Gladstone saw that in an age when the 
negative tendencies of thought were seeking to dethrone Christianity 
from its true predominance over the intellectual and moral development 
of huntanity, it would be good to revive something of the methods of 
the wise of old. By their lives that predominance had originally been 
won, by their austere experience they had shown it could best be 
sustained by the spiritual discipline of the consecrated life, inspired 
and strengthened by corporate devotion and aspiration. Inthe words 
of the greatest Christian philosopher® of our own day—a writer 
who pleads for some such recovery of the ancient spirit in dealing 
with our own moral problems—‘ And this lesson we need not scorn 
to learn from what larger minds in calmer ages thought out with 
prayer and fasting, we whose minds are weaker and whose lives 
unquiet, and who seldom fast or pray.’ 


Mary Drew. 


® J. R. Illingworth, author of Bampton Lectures, Divine Immanence, Reason and 
Revelation, Christian Character, &c. 





POSSIBILITIES OF PEASANT OWNERSHIP 
IN SUSSEX 


I waite as a Conservative, rather than a Radical, certainly not a 
Whig, in home politics and a landlord, but with a strong twist in 
favour of land-reform, especially in the direction of peasant owner- 
ship, if such possibly can be revived by any favour of Parliament. 
I write, too, as essentially in this matter a Sussex man. I am 
no patriot in the modern sense—I mean no imperialist—hardly 
a nationalist about black manufacturing England. But I have a 
passionate love for my native county with its green oak woods, its 
deep clay fallows, ite sheltering hedgerows, its ancient forest wastes, 
and that ‘chain of majestic mountains,’ its South Downs. These 
are more to me than all the British Colonies put together, and India 
and the rest of the Empire over seas. I love also the Sussex farm 
folk and indigenous peasantry, so patient of their labour, so able of 
their hands, so intelligent in their traditional agricultural work. It 
makes me angry to think that they are disappearing from the parishes 
where they have lived and ploughed and reaped since the days of 
the Heptarchy, pushed out of them by changed economical conditions 
and the pressure of unintelligent and harmful laws. 

At the same time, in owning myself Conservative, it must not be 
suspected of me that I am a mere tariff-reformer in disguise. I do 
not believe in any nostrum of protection as either possible or desirable 
in England, certainly not as the coming cure for all our rural misfor- 
tunes. No import duty on wheat, were it an eight-shilling one, could, 
without other far more important changes, keep our peasantry at 
home, and though it might benefit landlords it would not help us much 
towards a wider distribution of the land, and it is in this alone that 
I see a possibility of any large new prosperity. On the other hand 
I am still less of a land-nationaliser, the opposite extreme in land 
politics. A study which I made many years ago of the agricultural 
condition of India, where the system of State-ownership is carried 
to its extreme results, has convinced me that of all fallacies of reform 
this is the most hopeless of good. In India we see one sole universal 
landlord, the State, like all States, deeply in debt and in constant 
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want of money ; unable, except here and there, to devote any capital 
to improvements ; unwilling to remit rent to tenants in arrears, and 
raising the assessment at short intervals wherever the value of the 
land has been improved, however little, by the occupier’s labour. It 
is, in fact, a shameless rack-renter, with the result that its tenants 
are, of all tenants, the poorest in the world. The spectacle presented 
by the naked and starving Indian ryot is a complete answer to land- 
nationalisation as a philanthropic scheme. The Indian State, more- 
over, is a universal absentee landlord, and like all absentees without 
bowels of compassion. Its collecting agents are not allowed to have 
bowels, being promoted and commended, not according to the 
prosperity of the district they administer, but according to the revenue 
they raise. They are, in the eyes of the peasantry, mere engines 
of authority, constantly changing, as their advancement hurries 
them from post to post, and so intangible; the ministers of an unseen, 
implacable fiscal power, pledged to severity, unable, if they would, 
to spare them; impersonal, unapproachable, whose names even 
they seldom learn to know. The State, then, in a word, is of all 
landlords the worst, as the State tenant is of all tenants the least 
enviable. I should be the last person to advocate land-nationalisation 
as a cure for our rural evils. Had it been a desirable thing we may 
be quite sure that we should have found it established ere now in 
France, Belgium, and Switzerland, all highly productive countries 
enjoying free institutions and able, if they would, to adopt new 
systems. But that form of socialism has not commended itself to 
any of them, and we may therefore dismiss it from consideration 
amongst ourselves. 

Having said this much, by way of clearing the ground and 
showing my personal bias, I will go on to state what the exact 
condition is of agricultural things with which, in Sussex, we have 
to deal. 

Sussex is a typical English county of the purely agricultural 
kind, It is without industrial centres, without mines, without 
manufactures. With the single exception of Brighton, an excrescence 
of West End London confined to a few miles of sea coast, it has no 
first-class town. From east to west, a distance of seventy miles, 
and from north to south, a distance of thirty, it is a succession of 
cultivated fields interspersed with breadths of oak wood and hazel 
copse, with ample hedgerows surrounding each enclosure and well 
watered, if not by streams, by ponds sunk in the clay soil. Such, 
at least, is the special character of the Weald, its central and most 
important area; an ideal country, one would think, for peasant 
ownership and small tenant holdings. And so, too, until a quite 
recent date it was. Even to-day the holdings in the Weald are small, 
farms of a hundred acres being about the average size, while those 
of sixty and fifty acres are far from uncommon, with even such small 
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tenancies sometimes as of twenty acres. Here and there the yeomen 
owners of such plots may still be found, and the peasant proprietors 
of mere cottages and gardens all their own. There are, therefore, 
in our county the physical conditions still existing of rural prosperity 
and an agricultural population which is not yet extinct or wholly 
divorced from interest in the soil, and which, under favourable circum- 
stances, might easily be retrieved from its decline. There is no 
necessity with us so far of repeopling the land with immigrants from 
London or the north. The curse of the Scotch farmer has not yet 
invaded us, with its mechanical cultivation, its divorce of capital 
from labour, its hatred between farmer and farm-hand. The day 
labourer in the Weald may still, under fortunate circumstances, 
rise to be tenant of the fields he has ploughed. There is no class 
barrier to shut him out, nor the financial impossibility raised against 
him in so many counties of farms of a thousand and two thousand 
acres. 

Beyond the Weald, to the north of it, lies a narrow strip of ancient 
forest land, a region of poor soil, as poor as any in England—Ashdown, 
Worth, St. Leonard’s Forests, once populous two hundred years ago, 
in the days of the iron industry, but having little more now than 
a residential value joined to facilities of sport, its only productive 
industry. Even timber grows on it unkindly, and such portions of it 
as were cleared fifty or sixty years ago are for the most part lapsing 
once more into waste, farmer after farmer having lost his money in its 
too hungry soil. South, again, of the Weald we come to yet another 
region, that of the South Downs, separated from it by a narrow belt 
of fertile green sand much inhabited. Here, on the Downs, quite 
other conditions prevail, those of wide sheep runs, many-acred farms, 
and sparsely inhabited plains, lightly tilled, but growing more and more 
productive as they slope to the sea coast. The strip between the 
Downs and the sea is the most fertile land of any in Sussex, with the 
exception of the water meadows which spread themselves out where 
the local rivers meander to the shore. It is a land of high farming 
and large holdings, but suited, too, for market gardening, and is 
so to a growing extent employed, having a multiplicity of seaside 
watering places as local markets for its produce. 

Such are the physical features of the county, features by no means 
unfavourable to high rural prosperity, and just such as have adapted 
themselves to the small culture we find on the opposite shores of the 
Channel in France. I am no pessimist in my view of agricultural 
things, and I cannot believe but that with reasonable laws, and regu- 
lations relaxed of their new rigour, the age of gold for our peasantry 
might come again. The causes of their decline, though complex, 
are not so mysterious but we can understand them and, if we will, 
apply a remedy. I will take them in as logical a sequence as the 
case permits. 
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Lanp TENURE 


I cannot honestly say that I find any complaint in Sussex of the 
ex'sting system of land tenure. I mean that the demand for freehold 
ownership of the lands they occupy hardly exists among our farmers, 
while even for small plots of land it would be easier to get yearly 
tenants from among the peasantry than purchasers at however low 
an agricultural price. There are several local reasons for this. In 
the first place I think it may fairly be said that needy and oppressive 
landlords are rare in the county. Rack-renting, except on a very few 
estates, has never been in fashion with us, and certainly of late years 
rents have been so extremely low, with a tendency to become still 
lower, that the farmer has little inducement to invest any part of his 
capital in freeing himself of so light a liability. He would sooner have 
the freedom, which a low-rented tenancy gives him, of changing his 
holding than be tied to it by absolute ownership. The feeling is on 
the increase, and manifests itself to the extent that yearly tenancies, 
even by substantial farmers, are now sought in preference to leases. 
On the other hand there is little risk for him, if he desires to stay 
on, of receiving a notice to quit. The times are not such as to tempt 
landlords to dispossess a good tenant for a mere whim, or for any 
fanatical reason, political or religious. Were he to indulge in such 
petty tyranny he would speedily find his acres unlet, a burden 
on his hands. What, however, is the chief local reason for content- 
ment with the present system is that, unlike, I believe, the whole 
of the rest of England, we have in Sussex, by immemorial custom, 
a well-established rule of tenants’ compensation for unexhausted 
improvements. This, by itself, has been sufficient to differentiate 
our agricultural case from that of our neighbours, and, as I will 
presently show, has operated, in these hard times, to the benefit of 
both owner and occupier. Hence the satisfaction felt. 

All, I believe, that the law can do to help us in connection with 
land tenure is to free us from the absurd difficulties thrown in the way 
of transferring freehold land from seller to purchaser, where purchase 
is desired, The complicated inquiries necessary for the proving of titles, 
the multiplicity of documents, requiring the intervention of lawyers 
at every step of the conveyance, with corresponding excessive charges, 
are @ real hindrance. For this purpose a genera! land registration 
office is urgently needed, such as exists in nearly all other civilised 
countries, where estates or parts of estates could, on payment of 
a simple fee, change hands, as it were, across the counter. It is, 
indeed, exasperating to think that, even in so backward a community 
as that of Egypt, large properties can be bought and sold in this 
expeditious and inexpensive way, in an afternoon, and at the cost 
of a few shillings, while in England the conveyance of a mere cottage 
and garden takes weeks to complete, and almost as many pounds. 
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In Egypt, fifteen years’ free occupation is a sufficient title to owner- 
ship, and gives the occupier right to have his land registered as free- 
hold property, when no more form will be required for its transfer 
than a witnessed signature on stamped paper, affixed at the office. 
In like manner leases should be freed from the high charges now 
legally imposed upon their drawing up, the expense attending every 
transaction between landlord and tenant being a serious difficulty 
where small holdings are concerned. 


COMPENSATION FOR IMPROVEMENTS 


I have explained that in Sussex we have an immemorial custom 
for unexhausted labour and improvements. The custom arose, if I 
am not mistaken, from the peculiar soil of the Weald, a stiff clay of 
very little natural value when put for the first time to the plough, 
and requiring much work and dressing to give it its fertility. At the 
same time the value put into such soil remains long by it, and, when 
properly treated, carries heavy cereal crops, especially wheat. Thus 
the goodness of the land is more the tenant’s than the landlord’s, and 
this has been always recognised. The custom is, at the end of a 
tenancy—and it matters nothing whether the notice is given by tenant 
or by landlord—a valuation is made of all the labour done in the last 
year, the fallows tilled, the manures spread, and the crops sown, 
as well as of the yet uncarted manures, the hay and straw stacked, 
and everything else that the tenant would have turned to money if 
his tenancy had been continued. If there is a successor ready to 
succeed to the tenancy, the incoming and the outgoing farmers name 
each a valuer, who between them appoint a third as arbiter in case of 
disagreement, and the amount agreed on is paid by the incomer to 
the outgoer. The landlord, however, is in the last resort liable, and 
thus the farmer who quits is sure of his money. The advantage of this 
arrangement is easily seen. ‘To the farmer it is a guarantee against 
loss by arbitrary eviction, for the landlord will think twice before 
parting with a good tenant to whom he will be liable to pay several 
hundred pounds. To the landlord it is an almost certain pledge that 
the land will be left well cultivated, for the price awarded by the 
valuer, generally a farmer himself, is pretty sure to be above rather 
than below the value of the improvement. But for this custom, 
Wealden farms would run the risk of rapid deterioration, for the 
goodness is all on the surface of the soil. 

I hope that when the matter of compensation for improvements 
is discussed in Parliament, these points will be dwelt on, for they are 
most important. .As to other proposed improvements, such as the 
planting of orchards, drainage, and the erection of farm buildings, 
I see no objection to compensation on the same plan, if any means 
can be devised by which it can be awarded intelligently. It is, of 
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course, easy to get local valuers for fallows and dressings, for they 
are visible to the eye, and are generally understood ; but both orchard 
planting and drainage are capable of doing harm to the land if inju- 
diciously undertaken, and opinions would certainly differ as to the real 
value of new buildings to afarm. It would be unfair on an incoming 
tenant, or failing such on the landlord, to charge him for fruit trees 
planted for the outgoing tenant’s whim on unsuitable soil, and still 
more for expensive fatting sheds out of proportion to the size of the 
holding. Some means, however, could doubtless be found of adjusting 
this difficulty, and I am certainly in favour of extending the range of 
compensation wherever it canreasonably bedone. The talk about the 
evil which would be thus created by a dual ownership is all nonsense. 
Dual ownership of a kind there will always be as long as land is leased, 
and in Sussex the duality, emphasised by our special local custom, has 
proved a double blessing. 


Frxiry or TENURE 


As already shown, fixity of tenure is not at all a popular demand 
with us. The existing Sussex farmer prefers his freedom to go or 
stay, and cares exceedingly little for a guarantee against disturbance 
which he already practically possesses. In truth, none of these legal 
questions so much debated by land reformers have much application 
to Sussex circumstances. They are hardly at all connected with the 
rural depopulation we deplore, and as little do they point to the 
remedy we seek. 


SUBDIVISION 


Personally, I am much in favour of the subdivision of large estates. 
I think it a misfortune politically that land-ownership should be 
vested in so few hands as we see it in England—to say nothing of 
Scotland—as tending in our day to restrict the voting power which 
country interests ought rightly to maintain against the towns—and, 
be it noted, the two interests are on many points at conflict. I con- 
sider it, too, agriculturally undesirable that any one man should be 
lord of more acres than he can personally and very closely oversee, 
perhaps even than he can personally occupy. Thus I am sure that 
the aggregation of estates in various parts of the kingdom, all in one 
person, is of benefit to no one, including the owner, while even in a 
ring fence it is difficult to see the advantage to any man of property 
exceeding a very few thousand acres. With the best intentions in the 
world, an owner who is obliged, by the size of his estate, to leave its 
ordering to an agent, risks incurring the responsibility of injustice 
and even of agricultural mismanagement. Agents are always a little 
tempted to rack-rent for their professional credit, and especially 
where, as is sometimes the case, they are paid not by a fixed salary, 
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but by a percentage on the rent roll, a most pernicious system. I say 
this, although in Sussex the largest estates have the repute of being 
perhaps the best managed; but we have for our good fortune almost 
no absentee owners, while our great resident lords have nearly all of 
them valuable properties elsewhere, whose income enables them to be 
generous to their tenants at home. In other counties, however, these 
conditions are reversed, and I think some limit might fairly be encour- 
aged to the size of freehold ownerships. Perhaps the best means 
would be by readjusting the death duties so as to put pressure on 
owners to divide their estates at their death. The death duty is a 
progressive one, calculated at present on the total of the property 
left by the deceased. Would not the object of subdivision be obtained 
by calculating it in the case of land progressively on the value inherited 
by each legatee ? Such an adjustment of the death duty would certainly 
encourage large landowners to divide their properties, and might be 
arranged to operate down to the precise point at which subdivision 
is economically desirable. This would be a better way than that 
adopted a century ago by the Code Napoleon with the same object, 
and would avoid the results, social and national, now acknowledged 
as 80 injurious in the Code. 

Beyond this plan of gradual subdivision for the freehold ownership 
of large estates, lies the more immediately practical possibility of sub- 
dividing tenancies. Here the difficulty lies less with the existing land- 
owners than with their tenants. It would obviously be a hardship 
inflicted on the good farmer of a hundred-acre farm to take from his 
occupation a dozen acres here, and a score more there, with which to 
start peasant holdings. Yet, as a rule, such would be the necessity, 
rendered the more oppressive because it would be certainly just the 
best or most convenient fields which would be claimed for the new 
tenants. Subdivision would have to wait its opportunity and be 
effected as tenancies fell in. And this brings us to the main question 
of our inquiry : Are peasant holdings economically possible ? 


Peasant Ho.pineGs 


In Sussex, as I have said, there were formerly a number of small 
holdings in the Weald of less than twenty acres, worked on purely 
agricultural lines, some by freeholders and others by yearly tenants. 
A few still survive, but for the most part they have disappeared, the 
fields composing them being now incorporated into the neighbouring 
larger farms.. The reason of their abandonment has been mainly 
the increased expense of living, joined to the fall in agricultural and 
woodland prices together with other discouragements, some of them 
legally imposed, to which I shall presently allude. What, however, 
is certain, is that under present circumstances there are in the 
Weald no new applicants for holdings of such ‘small size. The 
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actual occupiers of them perhaps do not move away from the homes 
where they were born, but their sons are unwilling to continue the 
tenancies after their deaths, and in cases where they are free- 
holders, the small properties are almost invariably sold either to the 
chief local squire or to some Brighton shopkeeper who fancies he would 
like to have a bit of land for residence in a picturesque neighbourhood. 
As separate agricultural plots maintaining each a peasant family, they 
thus cease one after the other to exist. 

On the other hand, south of the Downs we find small holdings 
distinctly on the increase. Here the better quality of the soil, with 
the advantage of a ready market in Brighton, Worthing, and the 
other south-coast towns, is favouring every kind of garden industry, 
and tenants are found who, for small plots, will give as much as 4l. 
and 5l. yearly rent per acre, and make a good living out of it. I 
have heard, under very favourable circumstances, of as much as 601. 
worth of garden produce being sold off a single acre of such land within 
the twelve months—a fact which shows the direction schemes of new 
peasant ownership might take even now with a chance of being success- 
ful. The same thing, I believe, is to be seen in the neighbourhood 
of great towns in most other counties, notably in the neighbourhood 
of Portsmouth and Southampton, but it is an essential condition of 
success that a good soil should be joined to very easy access to a 
really good market. Vegetable garden produce cannot be grown to 
® profit on our stiff clays, nor even on the better soils in-land, far 
from a railway station or country market. 

There remains to us then, for the far larger part of the county, 
perhaps for nineteen-twentieths of the whole, no other resource, if 
we are to re-establish on it peasant holdings, than to encourage other 
small rural industries, if such can be found, suited to the local cir- 
cumstances. It is a great misfortune for the Weald, a country much 
interspersed with woodlands, and provided everywhere with broad 
hedgerows, that within the last thirty years the value of every kind of 
woodland produce has declined even more rapidly than that of corn. 
I see, while I am writing, an article in your April number of this 
Review, by my friend and Sussex neighbour, Mr. Wilberforce, explain- 
ing how this has come about, so I will not repeat it here. But the 
fact is one of great significance as adding to our local eeonomical 
trouble. Time was, when, as Cobbett pointed out, the Weald was a 
fortunate land for the poor to live in. With a soil not too rich to have 
been put wholly under the plough, or grabbed by the high-farming 
squirearchy, there were many small ways of eking out a living for the 
cottager besides regular field labour, timber to be felled and flawed 
in spring, underwoods to be cut, hurdles tg be made, roofs to be 
thatched, hedges to be trimmed, ditches to be cleared, to say nothing 
of the plentiful windfalls of wood for the cottage hearth, and the 
broad strips of grass by the waysides where cows could be grazed and 
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geese reared free of hire. It was by the help of these advantages 
that the cottage freeholder and small peasant tenant of a few acres 
lived, Nearly every one of them had an industry apart from the 
tilling of his own fields to keep him employed, especially in winter 
time, when the land was lying idle. The secret of his prosperity lay 
largely in this fact ; and to the failure in recent times of one after the 
other of all these side sources of income his vanishing presence may 
now be largely traced. Nearly all the little industries I have named 
were skilled industries transmitted from father to son, and the know- 
ledge of most of them is already almost lost. Some, like the art of 
thatching, have been killed by the district councils and fire insurance 
companies ; others, like the art of woodcraft, by competition, and the 
substitution in so many directions of other substances for timber. 
The use even of wood for burning is almost abandoned with the decay 
of the old cottages, and the erection of new ones with coal grates. 
Faggots, once so prized, lie rotting on the ground, because there is 
no space of open hearth where they can be lighted, so that with their 
disuse half the value of the hedgerows has been lost. Cows may no 
longer be grazed by the waysides. Sanitary rules interfere with 
piggeries. Geese may not wander. Not a cottage may be rebuilt in 
the old inexpensive way, or without the intervention of the district 
surveyor, and in a style needing an architect and a contract with a 
town builder. We start thus in our attempt to revive peasant holdings 
heavily handicapped as compared with the less civilised past. All 
that remains for us is to make what use we can of modern appliances 
in aid of the land for agriculture proper, joined with such few minor 
rural industries as still are possible. 


MILK AND CHICKEN FARMING 


I have made a calculation that, on an average, in the Weald, n 
family can live by plain, unaided agriculture on a holding of less than 
twenty acres. A man can dig about ten rods a day—that is, an acrein 
sixteen days—so that all the land he can cultivate by his own unaided 
spade labour would be about five acres. But the cereal crops grown 
on five acres will not keep a family according to present prices and 
the present scale of living, and he is obliged to look to other sources 
of profit than cereals alone. The most obvious of these are the milk 
and chicken industries. Our clay soil, if properly laid down and well 
dressed while maturing, makes excellent meadows, and the sheltered 
character of the fields and the abundance of water are specially favour- 
able to dairy work. That, therefore, is an industry likely to help us. 
The principal drawbacks at present, and it isa complaint very generally 
made, are the excessive railway charges for conveying milk to London, 
our chief market, and, again, the risk of loss to the producer through 
the dishonesty or insolvency of middlemen. Both these impediments 
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to success might probably be removed by the Board of Agriculture, 
if it were so minded. The railway charges, I suppose, could be reduced 
by Act of Parliament; while, as to the middlemen, it would seem not 
very difficult for milk markets under public guarantee to be esta- 
blished in the chief urban centres. 

The question of chicken and egg farming is more complex. To 
carry on this industry successfully, much intelligence is required, and 
very constant care. By itself, I doubt whether it can produce good 
results ; but taken in connection with a small agricultural holding, 
of eight to ten acres, and managed by the women and children of the 
family, while the tan works the land, it could even under present 
conditions be made into a livelihood. One thing, however, stands 
absolutely in the way and must be changed before chicken farming 
can become at all a general industry. I say it with regret, but with- 
out hesitation, chicken farming and fox hunting cannot exist together, 
and if we want the one, we must not maintain the other. Chicken 
and egg farms fail principally in Sussex because, to escape the depre- 
dation of foxes, the chickens cannot be let run freely in the fields 
and hedgerows, where, to a large extent, they should pick up their 
living. Shut up in wire enclosures their cost in feeding is too great. 
The fox is a wide night-roamer, and cannot be dealt with locally, as 
is the case with other vermin, by help of trap or gun or poison. Per- 
sonally, I love the fox, as I do all wild creatures, and should be 
sorry to lose him as an ancient inhabitant of our woods, but he cannot 
be made to stay in them, and has an irresistible craving for domestic 
fowls. Until, therefore, he ceases to be preserved by landowners, it 
is useless to talk of our competing in Sussex with the chicken industries 
of France, where the fox finds no quarter. The kindred evil of exces- 
sive game preserving also needs dealing with, though for this form of 
sport less drastic measures than prohibition would be needed. Phea- 
sants are easily retained at home, and seldom wander far from cover, 
and never by night, and it would probably be ample protection for 
the peasant farmer were he to be given the right, as already he has it 
for hares and rabbits, of killing them on his own holding. This would 
be a more effective plan, I think, than compensation for damage, a 
difficult thing to work, and one entailing much loss of time on the poor 
man, and risk of legal charges. It would leave him, too, the option, 
if he chose it, of coming to terms on a money basis with neighbouring 
game preservers, and so of increasing his income. The pheasant 
industry is far too valuable a one economically in Sussex to be unneces- 
sarily sacrificed altogether. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


All these matters are, however, of subsidiary importance to what 
we have now to consider, the possibility of reforming the existing 
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system of country education, which, with its compulsory character, 
is the true determining cause of the decline of our rural life. Here we 
come to the very kernel of the agricultural case, and unless legislators 
are prepared to deal with it on lines quite different from those now 
laid down, we may as well cease to talk of land reform. The decay of 
our villages will go on each year at an accelerated pace and in another 
generation will have completed its work of depopulation. 

The various Education Acts of recent times have all been based 
upon a common error. The thought underlying them has been that 
all children, both in town and country, shall receive the same primary 
education and with it an equal opportunity of such intellectual develop- 
ment as their brain is capable of and so of rising in the world. In order to 
attain this end a high standard of schooling has been made compulsory 
throughout the kingdom, schooling suitable, perhaps, as an introduc- 
tion to the highest spheres of education, even that of the Universities, 
but imposed without regard to the special line of life the child is 
intended to follow. In the towns, where, on the one hand, there are 
multiform openings to young ability in the shape of trade and skilled 
employment, and where, on the other hand, unskilled labour is of the 
simplest kind, the idea may be a sound one, nor will I argue here 
whether or not it has been attended with success. What, however, 
I am quite certain of is that, in the training of our country youth to 
agricultural progress or even to a maintenance of such agricultural 
knowledge as was possessed by the less lettered generation of their 
fathers, the education forced upon them these last thirty-five years 
has been a complete and lamentable failure. It seems to have been 
overlooked by those who framed the scheme of board school education 
that, whatever may be the case with other trades and occupations, 
agriculture is an art acquirable only by early training and practical 
teaching out of doors, a traditional knowledge handed down from 
father to son through many generations, and which no oral instruction 
in class, still less book learning, can give. If therefore a boy isto be a 
working agriculturist in after life, it is manifestly the worst possible 
form of education to keep him from the fields and compel his attention 
to matters wholly foreign to them for the best learning years of his 
boyhood. The case needs only to be stated to be understood. And 
the experience of the last three decades has amply confirmed its truth. 
Rural education cries out before all other evils for reform. I will 
venture to suggest what should be done, for it is always best when 
denouncing error to suggest a remedy. 

My scheme of educational reform for country parishes would be 
as follows: I accept it as a principle that the State has the right to 
insist on universal education and so that primary education should 
continue to be compulsory; and I quite agree that, being compul- 
sory, it also should be gratuitous. If parents are forced to send 
their children to school—and to a countryman this implies a loss 
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of his children’s valuable services—he of course should be relieved of 
all school fees for doing so. Moreover, I am in line with those 
who say that such children, if kept away from their meals at home, 
should be fed at the public expense. This is but justice ; cost what it 
may, the cost must be met. It is, however, altogether unnecessary 
that such elementary schooling should be prolonged for more than at 
most four years—say from the age of eight to twelve, or, better still, 
seven to eleven—for all that need be taught by books as a prelimi- 
nary to success in agricultural life would be the usual reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, with some easy method of bookkeeping and, perhaps, 
a rudimentary knowledge of such simple practical science, chemical or 
other, as should be of use in rural life. All this could certainly be 
learned by the dullest boys in four years and taught by the least 
intellectually competent of teachers, while it would have the advantage 
of avoiding the religious denominational difficulty, so great a source 
of bitterness, in a course too elementary to bring in religion under 
any form. These four years passed, the boy would be returned to the 
fields, a boy still and young enough to begin his agricultural training 
with a fair start. To keep a boy after the age of twelve at history 
and other intellectual work is to spoil him for ever for the plough. 
I am sure I am speaking the universal opinion of my county when 
I lay this down as a maxim of rural experience and its disregard as 
the chief source of its agricultural decline. 

Nor is educational reform in the country less necessary for girls 
than boys. The small cultures of rural France, its universal peasant 
farming, its paying vegetable and poultry enterprises—does any one 
suppose that these could prosper as they do if the women of the family 
did not work with their hands? In France, in Belgium, in Switzer- 
land, in Holland, every woman shares the labour of the fields—and 
therein lies the secret of their agricultural success. To make peasant 
farming other than an economic failure there must be no idle mouths 
in the cottage. Man, woman, boy, girl, all must take their share in 
the outdoor work, according to their strength. Otherwise there will 
soon be hunger within. And our present provided schools in Sussex ? 
What do our country girls learn in them? A mass of pleasant, useless 
knowledge, admirable if they are to be only the ornaments of rural 
society, of some advantage perhaps if they are to attain the rank of 
shop assistants, barmaids at restaurants and railway stations, lady 
telegraphists, lady typewriters, occasionally it may be the idle wives 
of professional men, far more often helpless waifs fluctuating between 
domestic service and the streets. They are taught to dress nicely, 
to be scrupulously clean, to have pretty manners, to read aloud, 
recite poetry, sing—who knows, dance ?—all delightful things adding 
to the amenity of life, but none of them such as can possibly help 
them to fill honestly the family stocking on a miry farm down in the 
Wealden clays. How shall a young person educated in delicate ways 
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thus tramp through the farmyard slush to feed the pigs? How shall 
she drive the cows in in the rain? How haggle at market over half- 
pence for her fowls? How spoil her complexion in the hayfield, 
her hands with rough work, harvesting? Our Sussex girls and wives 
used to perform all these unladylike duties willingly, as the girls and 
wives of the French peasantry do to-day. But now they will have 
none of them. Already half the cottage pig-byres stand empty 
in our lanes, because the housewife is too dainty to put her hand to 
the feeding tub—too delicate to wet her feet. A nation cannot have 
it both ways. Either there must be a class of men and women allowed 
to grow up hardy enough and rough enough to do the country work, 
or the fields must be left derelict, converted to the purpose of rich 
men’s pleasure, the only one left to them. And that is precisely what 
is happening all over rural England. No! The compulsory education 
of girls should, equally with that of boys, be restricted to a few intel- 
lectual essentials helped on by the teaching of a little quite plain needle- 
work and of as much cookery as can be practically taught. This 
should be given gratis by the State. More than this the parents or the 
members, if they be so minded, of the various religious denominations 
must be left to provide for older children at their own voluntary cost. 
There could be no hardship in such a plan, and our dwindling agri- 
cultural population would have a chance of being saved for the fields 
they are now taught by law to despise. It is a preposterous sign of 
the times that the young women in our villages, some of them, rather 
than be at the pains to cook a plain dinner, will dish up tinned meat and 
vegetables as a sufficient labourer’s meal. 

My conclusion from all this is that land-reform, if it is to be con- 
fined to improvements in land tenure, whether in the direction of land 
nationalisation, dual ownership, subdivision, or what you will, cannot 
arrest the rural decline and is more likely to make things worse than 
better, and that it would be a truer national economy to leave things 
as they are, with the country districts drifting into the condition of a 
continuous pleasure ground, serving all classes from the great manu- 
facturing cities for health resorts and places of week-end amusement 
and the rich for opportunities of spending their money on amateur 
agriculture with the help of amateur rural dependents. I still see, 
however, the possibility of a better and, as I understand it, more 
patriotic way, that which I have sketched, in which the ancient fields 
and villages of England may be saved from their agricultural decay 
and be made once more prosperous and fully peopled. Only is it pos- 
sible to convince our reformers, most of them townsmen and with 
townsmen’s views of our rural needs, that the reforms they advocate 
are mainly acad mic and that salvation lies in quite other directions ? 


Witrrip Scawen Biuvnt. 
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EURIPIDES IN LONDON 


Iw art as in politics, ‘ back to Aristotle’ is a golden rule. Living at 
the end of the greatest creative era that the world has known, and 
summing up the whole Greek experience with a judgment worthy of 
that which he judged, Aristotle has left a criticism of life and litera- 
ture that has permanent value for all ages. The Greeks in their lives 
aimed at what was intrinsically valuable and beautiful, in their 
poetry grasping the universal, they ‘saw life clearly and saw life 
whole,’ and in their criticism they established what is of abiding 
import in art. ‘ We are all Greeks,’ said Sir Henry Maine. Would 
that we were. For though our institutions and our philosophy have 
their foundations deeply laid in the principles of their civilisation, 
yet their clearness of outlook on life and their intuitive grasp of the 
beautiful are lost possessions. Lost, too, their innate sense of measure 
and proportion, their apprehension of the aim and limits of each form 
of art, of its proper function, and its appropriate pleasure. The 
modern world seeks in music the pleasure of drama—witness the 
overtures of Wagner and the symphonic poems of Strauss—in drama 
the pleasures of spectacle, the lecture, or glorified pantomime, witness 
our reproductions of Shakespeare, the plays of Bernard Shaw—and 
musical comedies. 

It is in drama that the Greeks attained to their most consummate 
perfection, and it is perhaps in drama that we have most thoroughly 
departed from their standards and lost sight of their principles. 
Nobody would deny that in many ways we have progressed beyond 
their standpoint ; our drama is freer, its stage is broader, it deals more 
intimately with life, it takes its characters from a wider circle, and it 
analyses them more closely. But at the same time it has lost its place 
as a spiritual and intellectual force, it has become an entertainment 
for the eye, a diversion for the jaded mind, and it no longer purifies 
the emotions or raises the mind. It prefers the low levels of light 
comedy and farce and the stagnant marshes of musical comedy 
to the higher ground of tragedy or the airy regions of fancy ; it is 
prosaic in spirit as well as in form ; its satire keeps close to the ground, 
and its realism represses any flight of the imagination. 

In France and Germany some still strive along a higher way, 
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but in England the desire of the playwright to tickle the senses and 
provoke laughter, and the love of the audience for spectacle and 
entertainment, seem between them to crush serious effort or lofty 
aspiration. Even the plays of our great Elizabethan dramatists 
are perverted and distorted so as to become either poetical melo- 
dramas or spectacular fantasies. Shakespeare to-day is mainly 
‘dressed for show’; Marlowe and Webster are not played at all, 
and since the Elizabethan age England has produced no tragedy 
that has lived on the stage. 

We cannot restore the spirit of the old Greek dramatists, but 
lately, at the Court Theatre, by the help of Mr. Gilbert Murray, we 
were able to breathe their pure air, and contrast it with our own foggy 
atmosphere. The run of a Greek play at a London theatre is a note- 
worthy fact. In Paris a translation of Sophocles’ supreme tragedy, 
the Edipus Rez, is included in the répertoire of the Comédie Frangaise. 
But England has not hitherto recognised the works of the ‘Tragic 
Triad of Immortal Fame’ as living art. It is true that Cambridge 
University triennially provides a performance in Greek of a comedy 
or a tragedy; that Oxford fitfully follows suit ; that Mr. Benson has 
taken round the country a compressed—a very compressed—version 
of the Orestean trilogy of Aischylus, and that the experiment of 
playing an English translation of Euripides’ plays at a few matinée 
performances was successful at the Court Theatre last year. But 
all these productions may be considered academic or tentative. It 
was not till last month that a management was found daring enough 
to try such a play for a continuous run. 

To what may we ascribe this new venture? Partly, I think, to 
the excellence of Mr. Gilbert Murray’s work as translator ; he is not 
only a brilliant Greek scholar, but he is also a poet, and a dramatic 
poet. Many an English reader must welcome his version of Euripides 
as Keats welcomed Chapman’s Homer. 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 


- 
Yet the excellence and vividness of his translation would hardly have 
commanded success on the stage, were it not that Euripides responds 
to a desire of a considerable class of playgoers, which is not satisfied 
by the modern theatre. It is a desire for emotional arousal, for the 
real tragic pleasure ; and for this we have to turn to the simple poetical 
tragedy of the Greeks. 

It is remarkable that at the same theatre there should be played 
during one fortnight a tragedy of Euripides, and during the next a 
play of Bernard Shaw. For they represent the extreme species of 
the dramatic genus, and the pleasures they afford are radically 
different. Euripides exhibits drama in its most elemental form, and 
it is as true now, after the lapse of two thousand years, as it was when 
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Aristotle said it—that he is the most tragic of all poets. Bernard 
Shaw, on the other harid, presents drama in its most disintegrated 
condition, converted, not to say perverted, to an intellectual enter- 
tainiient, become 4 pég on which to hang epigrams and startling 
half-truths, proclaimed openly as a discussion on social philosophy 
and political follies. People flock to his plays, to be amused ot 
instructed on the topits of the hour, or in the hope of picking up con- 
cise Views of life in its social, political, and religious relations. It surely 
is not for an entertainment of this character that they go to hear the 
Electra ot the Hippolytus of Eutipides. Not that these plays lack 
intelletttial subtléty—and, indeed, they were once powerful instru- 
ments of ethical culture ; but what has been called their ‘ true inward- 
ness’ has to-day little interest in the theatre; they represent for us 
human nature, not at any partictilar period or place, nor as marking 
a particular form of civilisation or religious development, but in its 
univetsal aspéct and in situations which, by their inherent grandeur 
and sadiiess, have power to move the emotions and excite sympathy. 
To adapt the words of Aristotle, the drama of Euripides is a poetical 
representation of a complete and typical action, whose lines converge 
on a determined end; through pity and fear effecting the proper 
purgation of these emotions. These last words reveal the essence of 
tragedy and its specific function. ‘ Each art ought to produce not any 
chance pleasure, but the pleasure proper to it,’ and the pleasure of 
tragedy is to arouse pity and fear for noble characters in misfortune, 
and give relief to these emotions, and thus to move the spectators to 
a larger sympathy and a nobler outlook on life. 

While much of the perfection of Greek tragedy, both as a work of 
art and a spititual force, can no longer be fully realised, it still retains 
this supreme value ; and the drama of our own days, though it appeals 
more immediately to our transient interests and feelings, though its 
satire and its cleverness come home more readily, and though its 
spectacular effect is more striking, yet, for the most part, lacks the 
pleasure which Aristotle has marked out as the peculiar property of 
tragedy and the pre-eminent merit of Euripides. The nearest counter- 
part to the effect of a Greek play is to be sought not in the drama 
proper, but in an opera of Wagner, which, with its combination 
of music, drama, and dancing, and its glorification of national 
heroes and religious myths, approaches both in spirit and form a 
tragedy of Euripides. The resemblance between the two may be 
closer, for Dr. Headlam has recently suggested that the use of the 
various lyric metres in the choral odes of the Greek tragedians was 
governed by a principle similar to the Jett-moti/; each metric phrase 
represented a particular mood or idea which is announced by its 
introduction of repetition. Be that as it may, the Greek tragedy, 
like Wagner’s opera, produced its emotional effect by a combination 
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of music and drama, and had as its subject a story hallowed by national 
and religious feeling. 

In modern representations a Greek play is necessarily shorn of 
much of its ancient glory. The sunny hillside, with its bright land- 
scape, once the scene of its performance, is replaced by a dark theatre. 
We do not even attempt to reproduce the combined dignity and grace 
of the Greek dance, which was an act of worship as well as a thing of 
beauty. The ancient music to which the words were wedded would 
move us no longer, even had we a record of it ; and neither the modern 
settings of Parry or Stanford, which are used at Cambridge, nor the 
more solemn chanting with which the choral odes are rendered at the 
Court Theatre, can supply the effect of what is lost. How powerful 
it was is evidenced by tradition. Browning has preserved the 
story of the Athenian prisoners in Sicily, who won their liberty by 
singing to their masters the Alcestis of Euripides ; while it is related 
in Plutarch that, after the surrender of Athens, the Peloponnesian 
leaders were deliberating whether to destroy their proud rival or not, 
when they chanced to hear a captive singing the Parodos of the Electra 
of Euripides, and straightway they were all softened towards the city 
which had produced such a poet. The beauty of the words we can 
still feel, but the double beauty of words and music combined, which 
so powerfully moved the rude Lacedemonian conquerors, we cannot 
realise, nor do the words to-day carry the thrill of religious awe with 
which they were once invested. 

For Greek drama was more than a supreme form of art; it was 
also a religious service and an act of worship, invested with a sacred- 
ness and reverence to which the modern theatre is a stranger. In 
Athens art and religion, the worship of the gods and the pursuit of 
the beautiful, were fused together, and the fruit of this union was 
seen in the brightness of ceremonial, in the grandeur of sculpture, 
in the nobility of poetry. The characters of a Greek tragedy inter- 
preted as well as represented life ; they were raised above the common 
type of mortals because they embodied both the national and the 
religious ideal. They commanded not only the sympathy that is 
felt for splendid artistic creations, but also the reverence that is 
owed to the heroes of the race. To us they can appeal only by their 
humanity, by their universality, their truth to the broadest types of 
manhood and womanhood. 

There is another aspect of Euripides which we may apprehend, 
but which we cannot fully appreciate. We call our dramas ‘ plays,’ 
and the very name suggests that we look to them rather for enter- 
tainment and amusement than for ideas and ideals. To the Athenians 
the tragedies of Euripides were important instruments of religious 
education and moral culture. It was in the theatre at the yearly 
festivals of Dionysus that the problems of life and morality were 
raised and expounded. The poet was also the preacher and the 
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prophet ; he had to deal with the questionings propounded by a view 
of the divine government that had outgrown the conception of the 
gods embodied in the national myth. While forming his drama out 
of these myths he had so to interpret them that they should harmonise 
with the religious outlook of his audience. We have our problem 
plays to-day, but our playwrights seem to find no other problem in 
life than that of marriage. Of that they never weary, but other 
subjects of thought are not considered fit themes for drama. Far 
different was it with Euripides. Now making his characters speak 
for him, now through the chorus uttering his reflections on the 
story which he is telling, he deals continually with great moral and 
religious issues, some of them peculiar to his own, some common to 
all ages. 

Without accepting in detail all Dr. Verrall’s theories about 
Euripides’ plays, which he interprets as subtle attacks on the 
polytheistic beliefs of the people, it may be said that the repre- 
sentations of the Hippolytus and the Electra leave a vivid impression 
of an attempt to throw discredit on the superstitions about the 
gods. The religious purpose is so apparent as to mar at times 
their dramatic excellence. ‘The last scene of the Electra,’ to quote 
the words of the late Professor Jebb, ‘is equivalent to an 
epilogue by the dramatist who, in effect, addresses the audience 
as follows: “I have now told you the story in my own way, 
adhering to the main lines of the tradition, but reconciling it as 
far as possible with reason ; and now, having done my best with it, 
I feel bound to add that it remains a damning indictment to Apollo 
and a scandal to the moral sense of mankind.” ’ It may be admitted 
that such an epilogue disturbs our sympathies; the poet, as it 
were, intrudes his own moral conceptions which are not in perfect 
harmony with those suggested by the story which he has treated. 
So far is it true that Euripides’ attempt to put new wine into old 
bottles involves a flaw in his artistic excellence, and causes the closing 
scene of some of his plays to be a step from supreme pathos to some- 
thing like an anti-climax. The modern audience demands of the 
dramatist a happy ending, and to that end dramatic truth is made 
subservient to a popular providence. An Athenian audience—or 
rather religious custom at Athens—while permitting a wide freedom 
in the development of the myth, demanded its traditional ending, 
and to secure this the poet was sometimes called on to sacrifice one 
of two things—either the perfectly artistic development of his plot 
or its completely human treatment. In dealing with the story of 
Agamemnon’s house, which, with all its grandeur, is in its elements 
primitive and barbaric, Sophocles chose the latter way, Euripides the 
former ; and the price we pay for his humanising touch and his high 
moral purpose is an unconvincing ending. 

A tragedy of Euripides, deprived already of its former splendour 
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as a work of art, of its appeal to our historical consciousness, and 
of its religious purport, may lose something more in our eyes by 
reason of two features which were originally considered signal merits : 
its intellectual subtlety and its chastened restraint. 

The Athenians were essentially a dialectical people, and they 
took a keen pleasure in the formal struggle between two characters 
of whom one was trying to learn the truth, the other to parry his 
attempt. Hence the frequent passages of alternating question and 
answer, each contained within the measure of a line, and continuing 
till the whole truth has been dragged out bit by bit. This—the 
favourite method of ‘ recognition’ and discovery—seems to us arti- 
ficial and conventional, but the Athenians received it with delight. 
They loved the contests of the intellect no less than the contests of 
the body, and witnessed the mental struggle in the Dionysian theatre 
with no less zest than the physical combat in the arena. 

In Euripides this passion for dialectic is most strongly pronounced, 
and he constantly causes his characters to hold debate on a set theme, 
which arises indeed out of the drama, but is conducted with the arti- 
fices of a pleader in the court rather than with the free utterance of 
natural passion. The note of invention is further emphasised because 
anything that savoured of rant and hysteria was rigidly excluded, 
for the poet was always held in check by the idea of measure and 
self-control which was imposed by the religious aspect of his work. 
Hence the verse at the supreme moments may seem to us schooled 
and unnatural. Mr. Murray, indeed, in his translation frequently 
expands the pregnant brevity of the original, feeling, no doubt, that 
he is thus reproducing the emotional effect if not the Greek spirit 
of Euripides. Nowadays we demand of the playwright, above all 
things, directness, realism, and unrestricted outbursts of feeling, and 
we are largely out of sympathy with the subtlety of Euripides or with 
that restraint in the expression of passion which is so characteristic 
of the Greek genius. 

It may be a matter for wonder that Greek drama, since so 
much of its subject-matter and its form is either without meaning 
to us or no longer appeals to our sympathies, should still be able to 
delight us; but if much is lost, much still remains. We have the 
splendid poetry, the fine subject of tragedy, the undying interest in 
the struggle of noble persons against Fate—above all, the genuine 
tragic pleasure of being moved with pity and terror for their mis- 
fortunes, and of being carried out of our own petty surroundings to 
sympathy with mankind in its highest types. More than Aischylus 
or Sophocles, Euripides is the tragic poet of all ages ; he is essentially— 


Our Euripides the human, 
With his droppings of warm tears, 
And his touching of things common 
Till they rose to touch the spheres. 
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Of the two other masters of Greek tragedy Aischylus overpowers 
us with his tremendousness. Sophocles soars in a world too remote 
from our own feelings—too ideal. Euripides is the great humanist. 
The figures of the Greek myths become in his hands real men and 
women, not the less human because they belong to all ages, not the 
less real because they are drawn without individual peculiarities, 
not the less persons because they are also eternal types. The very 
simplicity of the character and of the action is of the essence of 
their greatness. Racine and Voltaire transformed Clytemnestra and 
Phedra into complex beings, and elaborated the simple straight- 
forward structure of their Greek model with the intrigues of modern 
drama ; but by so doing they miss the true tragic effect to which 
the simplicity of the motive is vital. In Euripides our whole atten- 
tion is fixed upon the working out of one single struggle ; the excite- 
ment is centred upon one single deed, each character represents one 
single purpose, and, let us note, the purpose of the tragedy is entirely 
attained by dramatic action and speech. Spectacular effect is alto- 
gether discarded. Full of import for the present stage are the words 
of Aristotle : ‘Fear and pity may be aroused by spectacle, but they 
may also result from the inner structure of the piece, which is the 
better way and indicates a superior poet.’ 

Dramatic art should produce its effect not by the skill of the 
carpenter and the scene-painter, as modern representations of Shake- 
speare would have us believe, but by speech and action. The poverty 
of stage machinery and of scenic resources was not prejudicial to 
Greek drama, whereas the skill of the mechanician seems to be the 
bane of the modern stage. It might be expected to encourage the 
imagination, to give adequate representation to its flights, but, in 
fact, it stunts it. ‘The world is too much with us.’ We cannot be 
rid of it even at the theatre ; there, too, in all its detail it is thrust 
on us, and while we feel a kind of wonder and some sort of pleasure 
at the illusion of the senses, we are deprived of the proper pleasure of 
the drama, which lies in the emotions. In the theatre we ought to be 
transported to a region where conflicting wills and passions rather 
than brilliant scenes and gorgeous pageants are the things that com- 
mand attention. The Greek tragedians had a true instinct for the 
limits of illusion, and they knew that the truly dramatic effect is 
not attained by deceiving the senses ; it is the feelings and the mind 
which must be affected, and so not only were they innocent of scenic 
display, but they even refrained from exhibiting physical violence on 
the stage. In Euripides’ plays the actual catastrophe, to which 
the story leads up, either takes place behind the scenes or is reported 
by a messenger. And this is right, for the dramatic crisis is not the 
actual murder or death which cannot be adequately represented, but 
the determination of the will, which can be. It is the paradox of 
drama that it must finally depend for its great effects on speech, and 
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not on action. The messenger’s account of the catastrophe in the 
Hippolytus, or the cry of Clytemnestra behind the scene in the 
Electra, achieved the tragic end far more surely than would the 
actual representation of what they describe. We shudder at the 
report, we might have smiled at the sea monster, and our horror 
is as great when Orestes enters the tent to kill his mother as if 
we actually witnessed the murder. 

Thus in a Greek play, while the players have no extraneous aid 
in their presentation of the story, they are not called upon to 
perform physical impossibilities or to cheat the senses of the spectator 
by that bastard realism which to-day degrades dramatic art. Hence 
it is one of the most singular features about the performance of 
Euripides in London that in his plays one sees finer acting than in 
any modern piece. Here, if anywhere, the actor and the actress 
have their opportunity. The story they present and the lines they 
utter are impregnated with tragic force, which must be entirely 
expressed by their action and declamation. They move the audience 
because they are carried out of themselves by the greatness of their 
parts ; they have doffed the masks which once precluded any indivi- 
duality in the actors’ presentation, but they must still sink their 
own personality beneath that which they represent. So commanding 
are the creations of the dramatist, so intense the situations of his 
story. The pleasure of fine acting is certainly one of the attractions 
of the Greek play, but, to end where we began, the supreme thing 
about it is the ‘ purgation of the emotions by pity and fear.’ Taking 
the Hlectra as an example, the famous formula of Aristotle may be thus 
amplified. In witnessing the tragic fate of Clytemnestra and Orestes 
we are powerfully moved with conflicting emotions. The pity and 
terror which their struggles arouse in us cease to be personal feelings ; 
we are lifted out of ourselves and, like the chorus which continually 
attunes our mood to the development of the story, we seem to be 
taking part in the action, suffering at the sorrows and rejoicing in 
the triumphs of hero and heroine. Our emotions are at once relieved 
and purged of their selfishness, till at last we rise to the full con- 
sciousness of the sadness in human life universally, and are deeply 
impressed by the inscrutable workings of Destiny. At such moments 
we can realise the meaning of Virgil’s lingering line : 


Sunt lacryme rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. 


The relief of our emotions, combined with this exaltation, is a pure 
pleasure, the distinctive pleasure, as Aristotle laid down, of tragedy. 
It is the pleasure which English drama of to-day, with its tyrannous 
realism, its tawdry spectacle, its lack of noble subject, of seriousness, 
of grand passions and of high motives almost entirely fails to pro- 
vide. It is the pleasure which Euripides, with his simple grandeur 
of story, his broad humanity, his splendid poetry, and his mastery of 
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tragic situation pre-eminently gives. Two of our greatest modern 
poets—Matthew Arnold and Swinburne—have tried to imitate Greek 
tragedy, but the breath of life was denied them in such altitudes. 
The power to represent dramatically and vividly noble types of 
humanity in situations so terrible and so sad as to arouse the sympathy 
of all ages—this remains the abiding greatness of the Greek tragic 
poets, and it makes a play of Euripides for us to-day, as it was two 
thousand years ago, ‘ a purification of life.’ 
Norman BENTWICH. 





ANCESTRAL MEMORY 


A SUGGESTION 


THERE are few people who have not at times been startled by some 
vivid reminiscence, which has suddenly illumined their minds when 
visiting some entirely new locality, or while viewing some scene 
which they know they have never seen before. A key has been, 
somehow, turned; a bolt shot back somewhere within the inner 
temple of their consciousness ; a secret flashed in upon them, a thrill of 
insight has possessed them, and they feel for the moment a new light 
has broken over them. Words of amazed recognition rush to their 
lips, as a full current of new thought is switched on—and they feel 
they want to say so much all at once, that the effort generally ends in 
their saying little that is coherent. For an all too brief space, the 
recollection is there—a concept in the mind’s eye, clear and strong, 
then it fades away, while they desperately hang on to the skirts of the 
vision. When it is entirely gone, they struggle to recall it as one 
would recast a dream. No use—it is gone; and the more serious 
ones realise that there are thoughts without words, as well as songs 
without words ; slumbering ideas ; dormant pictures ; genius held in 
bondage, which require but the magic word to call them into active 
operation. 

At other times the vision lingers sufficiently to enable us to get 
hold of something fairly definite ; we are on firm enough ground to 
say ‘I have seen all this before. I recognise that hill and those 
ruins ; beyond that hill there is a village ; the end of that lane will 
bring us to the main road,’ and we pass on to give further details of 
what the picture brings back to us. 

Let me quote from my own experience. Some ten years ago I 
paid my first visit to Rome. Again and again within the city there 
came these flashes of recognition. The Baths of Caracalla, the Appian 
Way, the Catacombs of St. Calixtus, the Colosseum—all seemed 
familiar to me. The reason appeared obvious. I was renewing my 
acquaintance with what I had seen in pictures and photographs. 
That might explain the buildings, but not the dark underground 
windings of the Catacombs. A few days later I was out at Tivoli. 

977 
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Here, again, suddenly the whole place and countryside were as familiar 
to me as my own parish. I found myself struggling with a torrent of 
words, describing what it was like in the olden days. Up to that time 
I had read nothing of Tivoli, I had seen no views; only a few days 
previous to my visit had I heard of its existence, and here I was 
acting as guide and historian to a party of friends who concluded that 
I had made a special study of the place and neighbourhood; then the 
vision in my mind began to fade. I stopped like a man who for the 
time has forgotten his part, and I could say no more. It was as if a 
mosaic had dropped to pieces, leaving only a few remaining fragments 
still in situ, and presently these receded from my grasp. 

On another occasion I was with a companion in the neighbourhood 
of Leatherhead, where I had never been before. The country was 
quite new to me and to my friend. In the course of conversation he 
remarked : ‘ They say there is part of an old Roman road somewhere 
round here, but I don’t know whether it is on this side of Leather- 
head or the other.’ At once I said ‘I know,’ and led the way with 
certainty in my mind that I knew where we should find it, which we 
did ; and there was the feeling that I had been on that road before 
riding, and that I had worn armour. Such incidents have caused me 
from time to time to pursue this subject among my friends, and quite 
a number of them can quote similar experiences. To the west, 3} miles 
from where I live, is a Roman fortress in an almost perfect state of 
preservation. A clergyman called upon me one day and asked me 
to accompany him there for an examination of the ruins. He told 
me he had a distinct recollection of living there, and that he held 
some office of a priestly nature in the days of the Roman occupation. 
One fact struck me as significant. He insisted on examining a ruined 
tower which had bodily overturned. ‘There used to be a socket in 
the top of it,’ he went on, ‘in which we used to plant a mast, and 
archers used to be hauled to the top in a basket protected with leather 
from which they picked off the leaders among the ancient Gorles- 
tonians.’ We found the socket he had indicated. I urged him to 
publish many things he told me that day, but he shook his head. 
‘ The time is not ripe,’ he replied. 

A lady I know, by no means of the hysterical order, told me that 
whenever she sees a rose she cannot keep back her tears, and on the 
hottest day they will cause her to shiver with cold. There is the 
feeling too as of impending disaster. Yet there is nothing in her life, 
past or present, in which roses play a prominent part, and it has 
been quite of the humdrum kind. I have met both men and women 
who immediately faint at the sight of blood. Another friend is always 
seized with the choking sensation of drowning when he is on the sea. 

Have you ever felt on seeing a place for the first time that you have 
been there before? This is a favourite question of mine, and in quite 
30 per cent. of the answers I get something which bears directly on 
the theory of a Racial Memory. A few, from fear of ridicule or mis- 
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understanding, prefer to pass the question, and it is not always easy 
to break through the English reserve, but I could give some very 
interesting answers. I merely quote sufficient to illustrate what 
species of phenomena have caused me to give attention to this subject, 
and to endeavour to find an explanation. 


These phenomena differ altogether from those sudden flashes of 
memory that are conjured up, when one hears some old familiar song, 
some half-forgotten strain of music, or catches sight of a face in a 
crowd. Our attention is suddenly focussed on what has formed part 
of a former vision, and the other parts begin to emerge from obscurity 
and very quickly we recall the whole occurrence, and know it to be 
an actual experience of our present existence, which for the moment 
we have forgotten. Careful observance of such mental processes has 
enabled us to reduce such laws to a few general principles to be found 
in any ordinary manual of psychological science. We reconstruct, 
and the incident is there fixed as regards time and space. 

But the phenomenon to which this article calls attention is a 
sudden sensation that some time in our life we have been somewhere— 
seen the whole picture, and taken-part in a story connected with it. 
At the same time we know we capnot have been there before; we 
can account for every year, and for that matter every day of our 
present life, and it does not include Tivoli and the surrounding country. 

And this strange thing—this haunting as of a pre-existence, is not 
exceptional ; it is not new; it is not limited to poets or dreamers or 
to those whose minds are supersensitive. From the very dawn of 
history it has haunted the minds of men, given food for thought, and 
shaped itself in all kinds of speculation. 

In common with other forms of mysticism it had its cradle in the 
East, where it had its philosophers and poets. In the subtle meta- 
physics of the Brahmins, and in the noble morality which has its 
home under the shadow of Buddha, it stands out precise and clear as 
an ultimate fact which requires a theory, and it would appear a 
religion, for its due expression. It was grafted into the theology of 
Egypt ; it laid hold of the mind of Plato, who discusses it under 
the term! anamnZsis—reminiscence of former existence or of things 
once known and seen. Among the Jews the Pharisees had explained 
it by a doctrine that the virtuous have power to revive and live again 
(Josephus, Antig., XVIII.). In the New Testament John the Baptist 
is regarded by some as the Re-incarnation of Elijah, and the disciples 
of the Christ on one occasion asked whether a certain man born blind 

' dvduynois. Aristotle (De Memoria et Reminiscentia) distinguishes between 
memory pvhun, the passive faculty of retention, and reminiscence (dvdurnots) the 
power of active research or recall. Modern writers class them as spontaneous or 
automatic memory, and voluntary memory or the power of recollection. 

Hamilton confines the name memory to the retentive or conservative faculty of the 


mind, whilst under the reproductive capacity he includes both reproduction and 
recognition. 
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was suffering for the sin of his parents or for some sin of his own. 
Under the forms of Transmigration, Metempsychosis, Re-incarnation, 
such phenomena were discussed among the early Church Fathers, 
some of whom decidedly believed that pre-existence was the explana- 
tion of such phenomena as I have mentioned. Schopenhauer, Lessing, 
Hegel, Leibnitz, Herder, and Fichte have dealt with it. Of English 
thinkers the Cambridge Platonists regarded a previous existence as 
the only answer to the questions which such incidents raise, and in 
this shape it has become familiar to us through Shelley ; and Words- 


worth says : 

Onr birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar. 

Not in entire forgetfulness 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 


In every line of research we are bound, sooner or later, to stumble 
upon an ultimate fact, for which no reason is assigned at all, if we 
keep clear of religion and revelation. Here is an ultimate fact, the 
basis of which is memory, and it is in memory, rather than in any 
new theory of things, that we have to look for the solution. In the 
doctrine of Re-incarnation it seems to me we have wandered away 
from the subject, and then approached with a specially devised net to 
capture the main facts, rather than allowing them to speak for them- 
selves. I ask, is there not such a thing as ancestralmemory? That 
a child should present certain features of his father and mother, and 
reproduce certain well-known gestures and mannerisms of his grand- 
father, is looked upon as something very ordinary. Is it not possible 
that the child may inherit something of his ancestor’s memory? That 
these flashes of reminiscence are the sudden awakening, the calling 
into action of something we have in our blood ; the discs, the records 
of an ancestor’s past life, which require but the essential adjustment 
and conditions to give up their secrets? If so, then we have in ancestral 
memory a natural answer to many of life’s puzzles, without seeking 
the aid of Eastern theology. 

Whether we believe in apparitions or not, this world is a haunted one. 
Our thought-world is full of deep undertones that roll in upon us from 
the past. As we lay our ear to the din of the present, we find its accom- 
paniment to be the immeasurable murmur of the ages, as the voice of 
many waters. The commonplace expressions, the ordinary words we 
use, are blocks of mind-stuff, wrought into their present state by the 
ponderous mace of time, and cast and recast in many brains. 

And the mind of man is a haunted one. Far-away generations of 
ancestors have cut deep the channels of our memories until what was 
once a volition is now an involuntary movement. We say a man 
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has formed certain habits, but how often they have been formed for 
him in the dim past. 

As I walk along a dark lonely road, my ears are on the alert, I 
glance to right and left, I look over my shoulder. Where did I learn 
this habit? May it not be the memory-dise giving off its record ? 
My savage ancestor learned by long years of experience to be specially 
on his guard in a lonely place, and in the dark. When my indigna- 
tion is thoroughly roused, I find my hands clench, there is a tightening 
of the lips, the teeth are more plainly visible, and the whole attitude 
is suggestive of making a spring. Here is a trait of early man, who 
gathered himself together, and sprang upon his enemy to rend with 
tooth and claw. I have often noticed that when people use the word 
‘offensive’ it is accompanied by a quiver of the nostrils and an 
involuntary movement of the nose. The imagination is still haunted 
by that piece of very offensive carrion which my primitive ancestor, 
with a prejudice for raw meat, found too strong for him, so strong 
that his nose rejected it at once. People, when describing a horrid 
sight, often shut their eyes momentarily and firmly, or shake their 
heads as if to drive away, or in an effort not to see, something dis- 
agreeable. 


I put my face [says Darwin] olose to the thick glass plate in front of a 


puff-adder in the Zoological Gardens, with the firm determination of not 
starting back if the snake struck at me; but as soon as the blow was struck, my 
resolution went for nothing, and I jumped a yard or two backward with 
astonishing rapidity. My will and reason were powerless against the imagina- 
tion of a danger which had never been experienced. 


The inheritance of habitual gestures is so important for us that I 
gladly avail myself of Mr. F. Galton’s permission to give in his own 
words this remarkable case : 


The following account of a habit occurring in individuals of three con- 
secutive generations is of peculiar interest, because it occurs only during sleep 
and therefore cannot be due to imitation, but must be altogether natural. The 
particulars are perfectly trustworthy, for I have fully inquired into them and 
speak from abundant and independent evidence. 

A gentleman of considerable position was found by his wife to have the 
curious trick, when he lay fast asleep on his back in bed, of raising his right 
arm slowly in front of his face up to his forehead and then dropping it with a 
jerk, so that the wrist fell heavily on the bridge of his nose. The trick did not 
occur every night, but occasionally, and was independent of any ascertained 
cause. Sometimes it was repeated incessantly for an hour or more. The 
gentleman’s nose was prominent and its bridge often became sore from the 
blows which it received. At one time an awkward sore was produced that was 
long in healing, on account of the recurrence of the blows. 

Many years after his death his son married a lady who had never heard of 
the family incident. .She, however, observed the same peculiarity in her 
husband, and one of his children has inherited the same trick. 


In the course of the ordinary day we shall have made, if we pause 
to consider, thousands of movements; have gone through various 
Vor. LIX—No, 352 3 T 
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processes, and without a mistake, because of what we call habit. I am 
washed and dressed, and I am almost unconscious of the process of 
‘either. I cannot say that I actually willed myself to wash and dress, 
and it is because each brain cell has so learned its lesson that it can 
repeat it without consulting us. Some subdivision of machinery 
has been created within the conscious self, which performs its work 
automatically, and enters so far into our nature as to become here- 
ditary. In the same way we may become 80 accustomed to a certain 
place and locality that the impress of it may be handed on and become 
part of our descendants’ heritage. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his Avdocrat of the Breakfast Table, 
dealing with the same problem, says : ‘ All at once a conviction flashes 
through us that we have been in the same precise circumstances as at 
the present instant once or twice before.’ 

On more than one occasion in my ministration as a clergyman, I 
have heard a man on his death-bed say : ‘I feel somehow that all this 
has happened before in my life. I know it hasn’t, but I keep on trying 
to remember what it is.’ Deep in the recesses of memory lies buried 
some impression of which the present is a reproduction. 

We dream of things which we have never experienced in our 
waking moments. I remember a very realistic dream. It was a 
battle, and I was in a regiment of cavalry that received an order to 
charge. The whole scene is vividly before me as I write, and, were | 
an artist, I could sketch the face of a man who rode by my side. I 
can feel the throb of eagerness, the thudding of the horses’ hoofs in 
the mad rush, as we quickened our pace, to get to closer quarters with 
those we were pursuing. Suddenly the squadron of men in front 
opened, wheeling off to the right and left, and we were looking into 
the iron throats of a masked battery. They opened fire upon us—a 
moment after the ear-splitting thunder, and I was in a hell of smoke, 
dust, blood, and metal; every piece seemed to sing a war chant of its 
own. Then I awoke, and I was shouting ‘God! I never knew it 
was anything like this.’ Here surely is something experienced by an 
ancestor which has descended from generation to generation, and taken 
its place in my collection of impressions. 

I think very often our dreams are a jumble of ideas—often an inco- 
herent jumble, but still ideas that we have inherited, and that dreaming 
is largely a kind of free play of what I have called ancestral memory. 

While the dream lasts, it is very real to us. We start on a journey, 
we fall among thieves, we tumble over a precipice, we are thrown 
out of a conveyance, we experience all the fright and inconvenience 
of such incidents. What is the explanation? Here I submit the 
dreamer, with his will for the moment in abeyance, becomes the 
instrument on which the mental impressions handed on to us begin 
to play. That they are images of adventures in the life story of some 
forebear brought into relation with us through the avenues of a sub- 
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consciousness which has always held the records of such deeds, That 
while the ordinary objects of life and the outer world are perceived 
through the senses—co-ordinated under the conditions of normal 
consciousness—there are ancient soul or race memories; and the 
feelings and visions which they recall belong to an inherited order of 
consciousness, which is less individual, less local than the ordinary 
one. Ecstasy, and all that the term implies, spiritual vision—in- 
spired utterance—second sight, would then indicate the passing out 
from the ordinary consciousness into the racial or spiritual, with its 
various powers, of which I emphasise ancestral or race memory. 

Have we not got here, too, a theory which explains a large class of 
apparitions, the evidence for which it is easier to ignore than explain, 
and so we prefer to shrug our shoulders and pass them by? Take the 
common form of ghost story. A sees the ghost of one B, whom he 
subsequently identifies, say from the family gallery of portraits, to 
be an ancestor. Some member of his house, I should say back in the 
centuries, did actually witness such a scene, did see B come in as A 
saw, only the original witness saw B in the flesh at such a moment, 
under such conditions that a great impression was made upon him, 
and this impression was handed or to a later scion of his house to be 
preserved in this racial consciousness. 

The theory of an ancestral memory, I maintain, is a reasonable 
proposition, and as a working hypothesis will be found useful in the 
solution of many puzzles that confront us daily. If the memory 
cells of our ancestors were the collected photographed impressions of 
their experiences, and these cells in the process of photographing were 
subjected to some subtle change in physical structure, then that these 
negatives of impressions should be handed on to posterity is not 
difficult to understand and accept. That these negatives may be 
broken, blurred, indistinct, obliterated, is to be expected ; but at the 
Same time some of them may be passed on intact, possessing the 
potentialities to which I have called attention. 

The great discoveries of this new century will, I venture to think, 
be made in the direction I have indicated, and if the result of this 
paper is to stimulate fresh thought on a strange problem in which we 
are all compelled to be interested now and again in our lives I shall 
be more than satisfied. There is a wealth of material lying ready to 
hand, if only we could get people to throw aside some of their reserve, 
and compare notes. In that vast region of mystery which surrounds 
us, the data connected with this subject offer more than the usual 
amount of encouragement, and to push back the circumference of 
that which encloses us as far as we can, I take to be the duty of the 
scientist ; and the desire to do so, a factor in the cosmic scheme for 
getting the best out of us ; for every mystery is a great possibility. 


ForBes PHILLIPS. 


37r2 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


‘THE LAW-MAKING MANIA’ 


THE most conspicuous fact to be noted as to modern legislation is 
the volume, the variety, the rapidity of the output. It is immense, 
and it is steadily growing in most parts of the world. Of the making 
of laws there is no end. Inspite of admirable digests and handbooks, 
and all the modern machinery for rendering knowledge accessible, 
there is, and must be, great difficulty in making oneself acquainted 
with the statute law; a difficulty to be met only imperfectly by 
increased specialisation. This is true of the enactments of one’s own 
country. How can one hope to have, I will not say acquaintance 
with the details, but a conception of the character and tendencies, 
of the prodigious mass of legislation which is being turned out almost 
everywhere with a rapidity unknown in other times? It has been 
computed that ‘there are some three hundred law-making bodies in 
the world having a jurisdiction approximating that of our State legisla- 
tures ’'—a statement perhaps a little exaggerated but not very wide 
of the mark. In the British Empire are, according toa low computa- 
tion, some sixty-five legislative bodies (some computations would 
put the number very much higher), while in the United States 
there are about fifty. There are the Parliaments of Italy, France, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, not, to be sure, so productive as ours, 
but all of them active, and pressed by demands for greater activity, 
to which they must sooner or later respond. I note that the 
Acts of the Reichstag are being published in forty volumes. The 
Eastern world, which until lately lived by custom, is in this respect 
no longer idle. Under our rule India produces legislation with 
copiousness which at least equals that of most Western countries. 
Japan has, since she adopted Western habits, been legislating with 
much activity, and on a large scale; and China seems likely to have 
before long a Parliament which will no doubt do in this respect as 
other Parliaments have done. It is not easy to draw a distinction 
between sovereign and semi-sovereign legislative bodies and others 
with limited powers. But, thinking of assemblies with powers akin 
to those of the legislative assemblies in British possessions and colonies, 
we shall not be far wrong in saying that there are throughout the 


1 Dr. Whitten, Bulletin of New York State Library, 1902, p. 8. 
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world more than 200 to 300 legislative bodies hard at work. The 
prospect is menacing. If Tacitus’s saying still holds good—republica 
corruptissima plurime leges—we seem to be in a bad way. 

First as to legislation by our own Parliament. The Session of 
1905 was unusually barren, and yet there were thirty-six public Acts, 
extending to about 100 octavo pages. As to the whole British Empire, 
the review of legislation which appears in the Journal of the Society 
of Comparatwe Legislation mentions for 1903 about 1,900 Acts and 
ordinances. Next as to the United States, with some fifty State 
legislatures, let me cite what Mr. Gilbert says as to the legislation 
of 1903 : 


The legislatures of Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Ohio, 
Vermont and Virginia meet biennially in even numbered years, and did not there- 
fore convene in regular sessions, but the legislatures of Ohio and Virginia met in 
extra-session. The net result of the labours of the legislatures during the year 
was the enactment of more than 14,000 laws and resolutions, of which more than 
5,400 were general and the remainder were local or private.” 


In 1900-1901 the number of laws passed was 14,190, of which 
5,480 were general. ‘North Carolina leads in the number of laws 
passed during 1903 with 1,203 enactments. The legislature was in 
Session sixty-three days, turning out an average of twenty laws a 
day.’ ‘There were enacted in 1899 4,834 general and 9,325 local, 
special, or private Acts, making a total (hardly to be entitled to be 
called a grand total) of 14,159 laws in the States alone.’* In the 
review of legislation for 1903, Mr. Rawle, the President of the Bar 
Association, stated that forty-four legislatures had been in Session, 
and that 9,293 Acts, covering 17,734 pages, were enacted.‘ 

I quote the words of Mr. Manderson in his address as President 
of the American Bar Association : 


The law-making mania is in evidence from the fact that there were intro- 
duced in the Senate 4,961 bills and in the House 12,226. Of these were enacted 
197 public and 729 private bills. . . . (As to the State legislatures), the evils of 
over-legislation, the passion for law-making continued with unabated force, 
bringing in its train the ills of paternalism, dead-letter statutes, with disregard, 
dislike, gnd even contempt for law.* 


It is sometimes said that there is in this country a decline in the 
volume of legislation ; and at first blush this statement might seem 
to be true of England. For example, it is pointed out that there 
were, in 1803, 129 public Acts and 119 local and personal Acts, while 
in 1905 there were only thirty-six and 245. Such figures are deceptive. 


* Bulletin of New York State Library, p. 35. 

* Address by Mr. Manderson, President of American Bar Association, 1900, p. 215. 

* American Bar Association Report, 1903, p. 265. 

5 American Bar Association Report, pp. 201, 212. The late Mr. Godkin, com- 
puting that the States of the Union had in one year turned out 15,730 Acts and 
Resolutions, remarked: ‘Nothing like it hes been known in the history of the 
world.’—Atlantic Monthly, viii. p. 45. 
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The Session of 1905 was exceptionally barren. Compare the output 
in the early years of a modern Parliament with the production of a 
Parliament one hundred years ago, and the former would be found to be 
much the greater of the two. Besides, there is now much subordinate 
legislation to all intents and purposes equivalent to statutes. There 
is, for instance, a large body of delegated legislation ; municipalities 
and corporations being invested with authority to make by-laws. 
There is also a system of provisional orders—substitute of Acts of 
Parliament—which are employed on a great scale. Lastly, and this 
is a prodigious agency, there are many general Acts which dispense 
with the necessity of passing particular Acts—measures which econo- 
mise Parliamentary energy and lighten its load. Among these are 
the Companies Acts, which render unnecessary private Acts once 
passed to incorporate companies. To this class belongs the Divorce 
Act. But for the improvements which have been made in the 
machinery of legislation, the Statute-book might be ten times the 
size which it is. 

In this country are many murmurs against the exorbitant burthen 
of legislation. In the United States there have been not only 
murmurs but practical attempts to reduce the production. It is 
interesting to watch the efforts being made to stay the hands of the 
legislator. One device much adopted in America is to cease to have 
annual Sessions. In the life of Mr. Simon Sterne, who, among his 
many other public services, did much to purify and reform legisla- 
tion, it is said : 


The profound distrust of the results of legislative activity had become such 
that the most popular remedy for existing evils was that of biennial legislative 
sessions. The desire for these arose from the widely diffused conviction that 
the legislative session was on the whole an evil, and to diminish the activity of 
that evil by one-half would be to confer benefit upon the community." 


Mr. Sterne, in a letter to Mr. Roosevelt, then Governor-elect of 
the State of New York, said: ‘A vast mass of undigested matter, 
unfortunately having the force of law, is every year dumped upon 
the community to work out its mission of evil.’ Mr. Sterne added : 


One national, thirty-eight State and eight territorial law factories, in the 
more densely-populated and richer States of the Union, the annual coming 
together of the law-making power is regarded with apprehension, and its 


* Pp. 146, 147. 

7 P.146. These are examples of the complaints : The writer of an article in the Yale 
Review, with the title of ‘The Abolition of Legislative Assemblies,’ says : ‘Even with 
closure a legislature, as at present constituted, is almost as bad a means of getting laws 
made as could possibly be devised’ (iv.p.121). Here is another testimony to the same 
effect : ‘The Congress of the United States and six States meet every year; the 
sessions of thirty-nine legislatures are biennial. The meeting of any of these legis- 
lative bodies is awaited by many sensible and intelligent citizens with uneasiness and 
with alarm, and final adjournment is generally welcoméd as a relief from serious 
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adjournment is followed by a feeling of relief on the part of those members of 
the community who do not actively engage in politics and who pay the taxes.’ * 


Here is another dictum to the same effect : 


Whether we look at the constitutions which the people adopt and the rules 
of the House of Representatives, or listen to the common speech of men, we 
find that the faith in the representatives of the people on which our Govern- 
ment was founded is gradually weakening. 


One writer describes the outlook thus : 


A growing distrust of the legislature is evidenced in the constitutional 
history of almost every American State. What this will finally lead to, it is 
impossible to foretell. If it continues unchecked, the State Legislature will 
fall, like the City Council, to decay, impotence, and general uselessness.° 


This dissatisfaction has led to the adoption of three measures : 
the abolition of annual sessions, the imposing of a time limit to the 
sitting of legislatures, and the use of the referendum or initiative, or 
some other form of direct legislation. The first expedient has been 
freely adopted. Only some six States now have annual sessions— 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Georgia, and 
South Carolina. Alabama has gone further; among the first to 
adopt a biennial session, this State subsequently adopted a quad- 
rennial session. The time limit is also much used. 

In the forty-five States and the three territories of Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Oklahama, only eleven permit their legislatures to sit without limit of time. 


The remaining thirty-seven fix forty days as, the shortest, and ninety days 
as the longest period that the infliction may exist.'” 


There has been in some States resort to another expedient to 
check legislative activity—I mean direct legislation, the institution 
of the Referendum, which South Dakota adopted in 1898. Oregon 
adopted the Initiative and Referendum Amendment submitted in 
June 1902. 

Business once left to State legislatures is largely done by State 
conventions, which sanction amendment of the State constitutions. 


anxiety.’—Francis C. Lowell, Atlantic Monthly, |xxix. p. 366. ‘A number of years 
since one of the foremost of American writers upon the political and economic history 
of the country called attention to the growing sentiment of fear with which business 
men regarded the convening of Congress in legislative session. . . , In the time which 
has intervened since this fact was first noted, it cannot be said that the business 
world has become any more reconciled to the recurring sessions of legislative bodies.’— 
Hon. J. H. Echels on ‘The Menace of Legislation.’ The late Mr. Godkin wrote : 
‘The democratic world is filled with distrust and dislike of its Parliaments and 
submits to them only under the pressure of stern necessity. . . . Nearly every State 
has taken a step towards meeting the danger by confining the meeting of Parlia- 
ment to every second year. It has said, in other words, that there must be less 
legislation.’ ‘People are beginning to ask themselves why legislatures should meet 
even every second year; why once in five years would not be enough.’ 

® North American Review, 1883, p. 158. See also American Law Review, 1906, 
p. 216. 

® Mr, Reynolds in Yale Law Review, iv. p. 289. 

‘° American Bar Association Report, 1900, p. 213. 
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While amendment of the Federal constitution is practically out 
of the question, amendments of State constitutions are tolerably 
easy. State conventions meet rarely, and are said to be effective. I 
find strong expressions of approval of the former as compared with 
the State legislatures; praise of them as means of escaping ‘the 
pernicious influence of lobbyists, and admission of the ‘ tendency 
towards taking over laws in bulk from a convention, instead of 
small lots from a legislature.’ 

I need scarcely say that the copious production, the yearly supply 
to which the country and others are accustomed, a result of the 
spread of this Parliamentary system, is abnormal and exceptional. 
It has a recent origin. It prevails over a limited area. Even 
in Europe this agency has been at work for but a short period. To 
define its exact duration would necessitate entering into details as 
to the distinction in constitutional history between statue, loi, 
réglement, ordonnance, ‘ gesetz’ and ‘verordnung.’™ It is suffi- 
cient to say that in this country there has been for three or four 
centuries—some would put the turning-point in Edward the Third’s 
reign—Parliamentary government with all its facilities for legislation. 
For more than a century they have existed in Congress and in the 
State legislatures of America. But on the Continent this form of legis- 
lative activity has been of short duration. Untilthe French Revolu- 
tion there existed in Europe no real legislatures, such as we know, 
except that of England. I have sought but failed to find exact 
information as to the volume of law-making in ancient Greek com- 
munities. There is no reason to believe that, measured by modern 
standards, it waslarge. Monarchies and aristocracies were for obvious 
reasons not called upon to enact, and rarely did enact, a multitude of 
laws ; they had other ways of securing obedience. They certainly 
were under no obligation to enact laws at regular intervals. The 
world has until recently, even in civilised periods of history, made 
sparing use of legislation of any kind. That which is habitual to us, 
the daily bread of modern communities, was rare. Even the most 
active legislators, Charlemagnes or Alfreds, did not indite for their 
subjects as many words as modern sovereign assemblies indite pages. 
Written legislation of any kind has, until a comparatively recent 
period, been rarely used, and generally only in a crisis of the life 
of States. The bulk of men have lived and died, the world has 
moved on, without legislation and subject only to custom, slowly 
formed and slowly disintegrated, the custom of their village, family, 
city, tribe, the deposit left by ages of experience. Even when the 
custom was called law, its author was unknown. It was wisdom 
flowing from a nameless source. 

There has been until recently no central authority imposing its 


" Schréder’s Lehrbuch, p. 22; Stubbs, ii. 407, 585; Gavet’s Source de l’ Histoire 
des Institutions, 188. 
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will over a large territory as to the minutest affairs of life. The 
substitute for laws—at best only outside regulations—were customs 
and usages voluntarily adopted by those who observed them. For 
gradual accretions, the usages of trades and guilds, particular groups, 
races, and localities, built up gradually, are substituted swift conscious 
operations. Sir Henry Maine’s famous contrast between the past, 
the age of status, and the present, the age of contract, is not quite 
true. The real contrast is between the age of custom and the 
age of legislation. It is matter for reflection, a fact fraught with 
immense consequences, that ‘the fabric of habit,’ the unconscious 
formation of customs and usages, are not what they once were in 
the lives of Western communities, in fact, count for infinitely less 
than they did. What is scarcely less important is that for the first 
time legislation works unchecked. In the past, in the Middle Ages, 
for example, there was something to look up to, something 
higher or more sacred than written law; there was the authority 
of the Church, or the vague power of the Emperor, or some 
fundamental constitution, or natural law supposed to be supreme 
over the legislature. Above the law-giver of to-day is nothing. 
Can the respect, nay, reverence, for law which once existed as some- 
thing divine or half-divine survive unimpaired when it is a com- 
modity manufactured with amazing rapidity, and often turned out 
crude and unrefined ? 

All these statutes and ordinances are in a comprehensive sense 
literature ; mediocre literature, bad literature if you will, but still 
literature of a sort, the record of a nation’s strongest desires, among 
the best evidence of its character; not the least valuable part of its 
history. They are also among the oldest parts of our literature. 
No other nation has a statute book comparable to ours—none so 
ancient, none so large, none so continuous and with so few gaps. 
There exists elsewhere nothing as a historical record like ‘ the statutes 
at large.’ Their earlier pages are older than some of our cathedrals. 
In its entirety the collection gives as strong a sense of a historic past as 
Windsor or Westminster Abbey. Conceive Parliament as an author. 
It has been more prolific than Dumas or Scott; an author whose 
literary life extends over centuries ; one who made his first attempts 
before Chaucer, and his latest along with the novelist of the last 
publishing season. 

It is the fashion, at present here and in America, to speak 
slightingly of the value of this mass of statutes, to regard them in 
the main as futile and inept, ambitious failures and excrescences on 
the national life. Herbert Spencer, in particular, has stated with 
cogency this view. But, granted that many of these statutes were 
never applied or applied only imperfectly, and that some of them 
were no more than aspirations, failing to accomplish what their 
authors contemplated, they are at least the deliberate expressions 
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of dominant opinions and aims.’ What is not unimportant in the 
life of the individual—the striving after better things, the making of 
resolutions—cannot be unimportant in that of the aggregate. That 
which is the necessary condition of moral growth, the sign of vitality 
in the former, may be such in the case of the latter. With perpetual 
movement in beliefs, habits, and ideals, it is hard to see how such 
legislation can be avoided. 

It is in a sense true that each age has its own particular form 
of legislation. The prefaces to the Tudor Acts have the majestic 
cadences, the apt choice of words, common but never vulgar, of 
the Elizabethan writers. Read, for example, the preamble to the 
Act to restore to the Crown its ancient jurisdiction, ecclesias- 
tical and spiritual, and abolishing all foreign powers repugnant to 
the same, the stately preamble to the statute for the restraint of 
appeals, or the Act concerning Peter’s pence and dispensations. 
They are in harmony with the best prose of the best time—with 
the language of the Prayer-book and of the translators of the Bible, 
for example. Every student of constitutional history knows that at 
first the judges drafted the Acta of Parliament, following the words 
of the petition and the King’s answer, both of which were, as a rule, 
concise.'* Eventually came a change for the worse, With the 
development of conveyancing statutes began to take the form of the 
conveyance of the time. In the eighteenth century the language of 
statutes became cumbrous and swollen; the legislature made use 
of long strings of operative words, even as did those who then drew 
deeds or wills, 

At present one is struck by the fact that legislation is wonder- 
fully imitative. Men make laws, as bees make cells, of one pattern, 
The philanthropic legislation of Dakota is a little less finished, with 
more gaps for the judge to fill in, than our own. A French Act is 
generally shorter than an English one, the language simpler and 
more direct.'* We can understand why Stendhal said that he read 
the Code Napoléon to improve his style. Generally the statutes 
of an American legislature differ from others; they are drawn 
by amateur draftsmen. But the type is much the same. Legis- 
lation is, to use an engineering expression, being standardised. It is 
the Westminster pattern which is preferred and copied. In truth, 
wherever legislation is the product of a popular assembly, there is a 
probability that it will take much the same form, The Parliamentary 
type will most likely be based upon compromises ; it will recognise 
exceptions and qualification to a much greater degree than the laws 
of a sovereign who is responsible to none but himself. It will gene- 
rally be evident that the passing of the statute has heen preceded by 


'2 See Herbert Spencer et la Philosophie de la Vie, Revue des Deux Mondes, 1904, 
xxii. p. 830. 8 Clifford’s Private Bill Legislation, i. 822. 
* See Sir Courtney Ilbert’s Legislative Methods and Forma, p. 224, 
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negotiation, and that it is the resultant of conflicting forces. It is 
not fanciful to say that a student of comparative legislation finds 
at least three types ; the clear-cut type of the ruler, be he Emperor 
or Pope, or a group of oligarchs, who need give no reason other 
than sic volo sic jubeo, the language of Moses, Hammurabi, and the 
Twelve Tables; that of the legislation of rulers who desire to con- 
ciliate their subjects and who justify their actions; and lastly, the 
Parliamentary type, the outcome of compromise. 

So far singularly few and imperfect attempts have been made to 
master, to reduce to order, to classify, to make reasonably accessible 
this ever-growing mass. The lawyer has here done little to help the 
sociologist, and the latter has done less to help himself. To begin 
with, there is a lamentable want of a useful terminology. Even for 
legal purposes the recognised distinctions are limited and imperfect. 
Some of these are, in all but a legal point of view, useless. Juris- 
prudence distinguishes statutes as civil and criminal, as declaratory 
and enactive, or as federal state legislation. Bentham introduced 
the terms coercive and discoercive laws, the latter being the revoca- 
tion in whole or in part of a coercive law. Some of these terms 
have not taken root, and they do not help us much to an idea 
of the contents of this ever-growing mass of legislation, or indi- 
cate its social tendencies, or classify it according to the functions 
which it performs, the objects which it has in view. At present 
it is impossible to compare with exactness the legislation of different 
countries. A classification corresponding to the great objects of 
legislation is urgently wanted. There have been, I admit, a few very 
imperfect attempts to arrive at such a classification as is desired. 
Some of these are mentioned below.'® A system of classification 


'S Here is one proposed classification :(1) Legislation creative or constructive ; 
(2) Legislation preservative or conservative ; (3) Legislation as to the machinery or 
administration for carrying out the objections. See also Holland’s Jurisprudence, 
p- 326. Here is another suggested basis of classification: ‘In the progress of legis- 
lative control, three general stages may usually be recognised. In the first, the main 
idea is to overcome, dissipate, or destroy inimical forces ; in the second, so to control 
and direct them that they may become beneficent instead of harmful; and in the 
third, so to concentrate and organise beneficial forces that their effect is enormously 
increased. The first is protective and repressive, the second reformative and pre- 
ventive, the third positively productive; the policeman and the prison are typical 
of the first; the reformatory and the asylum of the second, and the school and 
the library of the third. The extent to which the first has been supplanted by the 
seeond and third is the best index of political intelligence, and of the degree to which 
legislation has become scientific.’ Here is further attempt of a similar kind: ‘ Dans 
les lois, comme dans les faits, et comme dans les idées, on s’attache d’abord a démolir 
ordre ancien de la société, puis lentement, peu 4 peu, et de plus en plus, on s’efforce 
& fonder sur les lois l’ordre nouveau concu dans les idées, et déterminé, ou com- 
mandé, ou conditionné par les faits’ (Rapport by M. Charles Benoist, Sur le Code du 
Travail, p. 71). See also American Bar Association Report, 1897, p. 312. These are 
obviously imperfect divisions. They tell little as to the great objects of legislation. 
In this country something has been done by the Society. of Comparative Legislation 
to master the mass of legislation. The Société de Législation Comparée has for 
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which would enable comparisons to be made with intelligence or safety 
is a pressing task for jurists and sociologists. 

I may point out certain marked tendencies in our own legislation 
and in that of other countries. Foremost among them here and 
elsewhere is the tendency, sometimes open and direct, especially of 
late, to restrict the operation of contract or, as it is sometimes phrased, 
to limit the autonomy of the parties. It takes many forms. It 
creates whole classes of persons who are regarded as abnormally weak, 
if not irresponsible. The idea of equality before the law—once a 
dominant idea in the legislation in Western countries—becomes 
fainter. The exceptions were once few. Lunatics were, for most 
matters, at all events, regarded as incapable of contracting ; minors 
were so for some; and expectant heirs were in certain circum- 
stances unfettered. Now the list of such classes is much enlarged. 
The borrower cannot bind himself against the money-lender ; the 
Court enables him to break his word. He who gets a bill of sale 
finds it inoperative unless it satisfies certain conditions. Farmers are 
protected against themselves. The Irish tenant is encased in legisla- 
tive armour against his weaknesses. The expanding field of labour 
legislation contains many such provisions. Workmen and seamen, 
factory operators and miners, cannot contract themselves out of 
many provisions established for their benefit. In several European 
countries the working day of grown-up men is limited by statute. 
Railways and many corporations are subject to restrictions from 
which they cannot be released by contracts. It would seem as if, 
instead of the age of status being over, we were rapidly return- 
ing to it. Hegel said that in legal restriction lay true freedom. It 
is the present working creed of most legislatures. The demand for 
democracy was once all for equality. De Tocqueville could write : 
‘Democratic nations are at all times fond of equality, but there are 
certain epochs at which the passion they entertain for it swells to 
the height of fury,’ as in the America which he described. That is 
not the universal opinion there to-day. The opposite is nearer the 
truth. Let me cite the words of an eminent American lawyer speak- 
ing with the conservatism natural to his profession: ‘It cannot be 
denied that, in the end, the equalities of right and opportunity work 
out, in some instances, the widest inequalities and the rankest in- 
justice, and that good men are sick at the sight of them.’ "* That 
love of equality, once a veritable passion, is pronounced deceptive, 
and privilegia in the interest of particular classes abound. Perhaps in 
much of this is a groping after a new conception of freedom, not merely 


many years been engaged upon this work. §o also has the Internationale Vereinigung 
fiir Vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft in Berlin. It has been suggested that there 
should be an International Bureau of Comparative Legislation which would collect the 
materials.— Rivista di Legislazione Comparata, September, 1903. 

* Mr. Woolworth, American Bar Association Report, 1897, p. 246. 
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nominal liberty of choice, but emancipation from the domination of 
circumstances which make that liberty inoperative. 

Akin to this curtailment of the region left entirely to contract is 
the rapid multiplication of statutory regulations as to admissions 
into professions. The door into them is no longer open. Every- 
where legislatures are yielding to the demand for restrictions upon 
the free entrance into professions requiring skill and calling for trust 
on the part of patients and others. Doctors, lawyers, nurses, teachers, 
and scores of others are more and more required to prove their fitness. 
Such restrictions do not apply merely to the so-called learned profes- 
sions. In Pennsylvania no one may carry on the business of plumber 
or house draining without having passed an examination. So as to 
dentists in Louisiana and accountants in Maryland. In Connecticut, 
Maine, Michigan, and Texas embalmers must be certificated. In 
Connecticut it is not lawful to carry on the trade of a barber unless 
the applicant has obtained a certificate of registration, passed an 
examination before a board of examiners, established to their satis- 
faction that he is of good moral character, and that he has served 
his trade for three years, is possessed of competent skill, and has a 
competent degree of knowledge of the common diseases of face and 
skin; and similar laws have been passed in several other states.'’ 
The State of Colorado requires commission merchants to procure 
a licence before engaging in their business. While unions are 
closing manual employment to the non-unionists, the open door 
tends to close not only in the liberal professions, but many others. 
The justification of these restrictions is sometimes (to quote an 
eminent American lawyer) put thus : 

Government is confused with the social state, while in reality it is but one 
of many organs for the attainment of the ends of the social state. Government 
employments are public because they intimately affect the general welfare, 
but many so-called private employments affect the general welfare in equal 
measure. This is practically recognised in the numerous laws rapidly being 
adopted for regulating admission to the practice of law, medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, and veterinary medicine, and providing for the examination and 
licensing of embalmers, barbers, horse-shoers, engineers, electricians, and public 
accountants. 


I experience a difficulty in describing a third tendency. I might 
call it, without seeking to disparage it, emotional legislation, because 
it is generally prompted by strong feeling; the spectacle of some 
wrong, the discovery of some hardship, the murmurs of importunate 
petitioners. I might also term it occasional or fragmentary legisla- 
tion, because it takes short views, deals only with parts of a subject 
and does not study it all round. I might illustrate this from our 
own statute book. It is more evident, however, in the legislation 
of young communities. This characteristic may be due in part to an 


1” Mr. E. Wedmore, American Bar Association Report, 1901, p. 226. 
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indisposition to take trouble. But it is, I am satisfied, connected with 
another tendency. Legislatures are feeling their way ; there is a dis- 
position to legislate, not in pursuance of any settled principles—in 
plain English, to make experiments, to put in force enactments with 
no clear certainty of confidence as to the consequences. There is the 
feeling that, if it is easy to enact a law, it is easy also to repeal it ; and 
this facility encourages attempts of a kind hitherto unknown. This 
tendency is, of course, most marked in newcommunities. The statute 
book of Dakota, for example, swarms with laws which are new 
departures—what may be called frontier or pioneer legislation. But 
Dakota does not stand alone in this respect. A fool, Erasmus 
Darwin said, is a man who does not make experiments. There is 
not much of this kind of folly. I note a further tendency. There 
is a marked distrust of punishment in all its forms, a growing disbelief 
in its efficacy, and a steady growth in the humanising of the criminal 
law. Punishments are everywhere milder than they were; the ten- 
dency is for the repressive part of law to decline. Even where the 
letter of penal enactments is unchanged, penalties are applied 
with less severity. Such laws as the Loi Bérenger are being every- 
where passed. There is, too, a freer exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy. Everywhere there is evident a perception that the criminal 
law is a rude, half barbarous, imperfect method of attaining its 
objects. What seems to be in conflict with this, is while one part of 
criminal law diminishes in importance, another expands. If punish- 
ments are milder, there are many more of them. The legislature 
creates every year new offences. Penalties are multiplied. Almost 
every new statute of any length prohibits conduct hitherto legal. 
A very large and a growing proportion of persons in gaol are there 
for the non-payment of fines imposed for offences morally not very 
reprehensible. The neutral ground of action, the field of conduct 
over which the individual may range at will, is gradually contracted ; 
political freedom in these days meaning very much the power of 
imposing restrictions all round. 

I touch here a point not so obvious as some of those which I have 
mentioned—that is, the increase in legislation for the protection 
of interests of society hitherto neglected, or left to the care of the 
individual, and against evils once supposed to be inevitable or deeply 
rooted in human nature. And so there is legislation for the promo- 
tion of health and education, culture and amenities of life, and of a 
more equitable division of wealth; measures in search of what has 
been called ‘ organic justice.” To some degree the many failures of 
modern legislation are due to the fact that it seeks to go deeper than 
did punishment ; it would get behind the particular offence ; it would 
touch the causes of crime, disease, pauperism, and inefficiency; it 
would reform—to speak the language of another age, it would convert 
—instead of punishing. The fact that no man lives or works alone, the 
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interdependence of all in every community, is more and more recog- 
nised. While parts of the field once occupied by legislation are being 
abandoned, while there are no longer statutes against or in favour of 
particular creeds, minute attention is given to matters as to which 
the individual was once his own master. There are periods in which 
legislation is mainly restrictive or conservative ; it seeks to maintain 
the existing order or practices. There are also periods of creative or 
formative legislation ; the object is to form a new order; to accom- 
plish rapidly and by process of law what was once the work of time, 
revolution, turmoil, and civil war. And all the world over, wherever 
Parliaments exist, we are, for better or worse, in the full flood of 
such legislation. 
Joun MAcpDoneELt. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE SALONS AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


Ir has become of late years a part of the cant of art-criticism to speak 
with a kind of contempt of the vast collection of paintings in the 
Old Salon, as representing only the vulgar or Philistine aspect of art, 
the manufacture of realistic subject-pictures, and to contrast with it 
the higher aims of the New Salon, as representing the use of painting 
for the purpose of artistic expression only. It is an inept generalisa- 
tion, only apparently justified by the fact that, at a first glance, the 
vast spaces of the Old Salon do present a very large proportion of 
pictures which are realistic and anecdotal. But there has never been 
any year, and this one least of any (and I have seen every annual 
Salon since the secession), when it would not have been possible to 
pick out of the Old Salon a larger number of pictures of high excellence 
both in conception and execution than could be extracted from the 
New Salon ; nor has there been any year (and this one least of any) 
when there would not have been found on the walls of the New Salon 
pictures which, alike in conception and execution, could only be re- 
garded as monstrosities or absurdities, such as neither the Old Salon 
nor our own Royal Academy would have admitted on to their walls. 
Both institutions, the butt of critics who can recognise nothing in art 
outside of their own narrow convention, have at least the merit (the 
Royal Academy more especially) that they have kept up a standard 
of execution, and do not admit unfinished works or crude experiments. 
Experiments are often desirable and helpful, but they are a means, 
not an end ; they are for the studio, not for the exhibition. The great 
name and the severe and learned art of Puvis de Chavannes no doubt 
for some years shed a lustre over the New Salon; but the secession, 
in the first instance, originated in nothing higher than a jealousy as 
to the award of ‘recompenses’; that it arose out of no intent to 
create an exhibition of more esthetic and less prosaic tendencies is 
obvious from the sole fact that among the most prominent of the 
secessionists were Meissonier and M. Carolus-Duran, two of the most 
matter-of-fact and prosaic among the eminent painters of the day. 
The secession has been a bad thing for French art—for French painting 
at all events (sculpture is hardly affected by it), because it has led to 
a further increase in the immense wall-space of the annual exhibitions, 
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and consequently in a demand which exceeds the supply of good 
work, both exhibitions lowering their standard (and that of the New 
Salon seems to be low indeed, to judge by some examples) in the 
rival effort to fill their wall-space. The west wing of the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts contains a fine set of rooms, but it would have been 
better for the annual exhibitions had it never been built ; its existence 
seems to establish the second Salon as a kind of concrete fact, and 
furnishes an architectural excuse for prolonging a schism which were 
much better cancelled and forgotten. 

The great scale of the Palais des Beaux-Arts, like that of its pre- 
decessor the old Palais de |’Industrie, has this advantage, that under 
a Government that is liberal in its commissions for great decorative 
paintings for public buildings, there is opportunity for artists to 
exhibit such works in a general exhibition where they can be seen by 
many who would not be likely to see them in their permanent position 
in the Hotel de Ville, perhaps, of a provincial town. At the Royal 
Academy there would be no space to exhibit paintings on so great 
a scale, even if they existed; but as the English Government and 
English municipalities do not trouble themselves to give commissions 
for decorative paintings in public buildings, the space is not supposed 
to be required. There is no doubt, on the other hand, the considera- 
tion that paintings executed in an atelier and capable of transmission 
to the Salon exhibitions are not so likely to harmonise with their 
surroundings as if they were painted, in the ancient fashion, direct on 
the walls which they are to decorate; though it may be presumed 
that the painter studies the building itself and its actual lighting 
before setting to work in his atelier, and perhaps has better facility 
for elaborating his work there than in situ. And what are, properly 
speaking, ‘ decorative paintings’? The word has come, practically, 
to have rather a different signification with the French from that 
which a quarter of a century ago was supposed to attach to it in 
this country, when it was generally (by those who attached any 
meaning to it at all) taken to signify a subject treated flatly in one 
plane, somewhat after the manner suitable to stained glass or 
mosaic. French practice, as well as English conviction, has ex- 
tended its limits far beyond that, and indeed, it has become rather 
a commonplace in this country to hear from artists that all pictures 
are ‘dedSrative’ if they are worth anything—i.e. that all must be 
well composed in their lines. But that is merely using one word 
in two different meanings. There is a distinct difference between 
art decorative and art pictorial, and French painters recognise it in 
practice if not in theory. A decorative picture is one which is so far 
removed from realism in detail, and so far governed in its composition 
by a certain severity of line, that it will take its place as something 
subordinate to and in harmony with the architectural framing, instead 
of being so insistent in its character as to impose itself upon the atten- 
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tion as the principal or dominant work of art in itself. The French 
are rather fond even of decorative landscape, a perhaps rather ques- 
tionable form of art, though fine results have been got from it; and it 
practically means landscape treated with a certain severity of line 
and not too much insistence or aerial perspective. It is not a mere 
question of absolute realism ; the landscapes of M. Harpignies are not 
realistic, but they are not decorative; they are pictures and have 
their own life apart from their surroundings. 

The Old Salon contains works which illustrate more than one 
system of treating decorative paintings on a large scale. The large 
gallery at the top of the main staircase contains, as usual, two or 
three of these large official commissions for public buildings, two of 
which, neither of them quite of the highest class, illustrate rather 
curiously two very different principles of treatment. M. Delacroix’ 
‘La Vie des Champs,’ for the Salle des Fétes of the Hotel de Ville of 
Solesmes, is decorative rather in line and composition than in execu- 
tion; the flat horizon line of the long field divides the picture into 
two strongly marked horizontal bands, the lesser one the sky, the 
broader one the harvest field (to take the dividing line along the centre 
of the height would of course be fatal), and this treatment binds 
together separate groups of figures spaced at pretty equal distances, 
representing ‘La Moisson,’ ‘La Voiture’ (i.e. the haycart), ‘ Les 
Glaneuses,’ &c. It is no such view as you could see in any field; 
it is a constructed symbolism. M. Roussel-Géo, in his picture for the 
Council-room of the Town Hall of Ivry, ‘Le Lendemain de la Prise 
de la Bastille,’ takes a different method; he paints a joyous and 
excited crowd in a Paris street, realistically asto action and grouping, 
but keeps it all in very low and delicate tones, the street houses which 
form the background being only faintly indicated. The composition 
is, in fact, rather too tumultuous in its lines for decorative design, 
but the low key of colour just saves it; had it been coloured realisti- 
cally, it would have dominated the room instead of keeping its place 
as a decoration. But the great decorative work of the year is that of 
M. Henri Martin, who has a long gallery to himself for his two great 
pictures for a room in the Capitol at Toulouse. M. Martin adopts 
the method of parallel lines of composition, showing on one wall the 
river bank, the river, and a row of the buildings of Toulouse on the 
opposite side, painted in rich warm tones as if lighted by the evening 
sun ; on the bank walk various figuresin somewhat shabby costumes, 
who are supposed to be portraits of eminent men who were natives of 
Toulouse ; this was de régle in the commission for the picture, and 
probably not much according to the fancy of the painter. On the other 
wall we have the hayfield and mowers, the sunlight streaming past 
the stems of the trees, and a background of richly wooded hills forming 
another nearly level line; there the figures are charming, and the 
whole effect beautiful. Both pictures are in that pointelliste method 
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which M. Martin has made his own, with the paint laid on in ridges, 
producing (at the proper distance) a peculiarly rich effect of texture. 
Beneath the large paintings are hung nearly ninety brush and crayon 
studies for the figures and different portions of the landscape, the 
whole room making a remarkable exhibition of the work of one man. 
Toulouse seems to be varied enough in its tastes, however, for in 
another room we find a ceiling picture for the Capitol by a painter 
of a very different school, M. Debat-Ponsan, who undertakes to illus- 
trate the streams of the Garonne and the Ariége pouring down from 
the Pyrenees to water Toulouse ; accordingly we have the rocks and a 
torrent, and two remarkably robust naked nymphs leaping down the 
rocks, one with a water pot in her hand and another with one on her 
head; one can hardly see it without thinking of Wordsworth’s 
naive stanza about ‘ Louisa,’ declaring— 


That she is ruddy, fleet, and strong, 
And down the rocks can leap along, 
Like rivulets in May. 


Whether the painter meant us to take it seriously is not obvious, 
but one can hardly do so. And figures on a ceiling painting are a 
mistake, unless they float irrespective of standing-ground ; otherwise, 
one never knows which way up to take them. A decorative painting 
of another type is shown in M. Quost’s very charming panel for the 
Ministry of Public Instruction (which includes Art in its province) ; 
this is simply decoration, with no allegorical meaning: a long panel 
cut by a pilaster near each end, along the top of which are symmetrical 
festoons, along the bottom a growth of bright flowering plants on 
one plane but of irregular height, and behind these, painted in very 
faint tones, a wooded background and an architectural balustraded 
terrace coming round from each side in perspective to meet in the 
centre. As a bit of decoration the effect is very pretty; the artist 
exhibits also two smaller panels of the same type. Another class of 
decorative painting, a cartoon for execution in Gobelins tapestry, 
by M. Toudouze, shows how well that artist understands design for 
tapestry, a kind of medium which will not bear any approach to 
realism ; it must be rather a pattern than a picture. The subject 
is ‘Le Combat de Trente’; the rich border forms a lofty arch, the 
space within which is filled with a kind of mosaic of knights on horse- 
back, interspersed with shields and banners—a symbolism rather than 
a picture, and exactly suited for tapestry. 

The purchases by the State and the Paris Municipality out of the 
Salons (apart from the special commissions for decorative pictures) 
are amusing ; the choice appears to be mainly dictated by the desire 
to find pictures with a moral lesson ; thus out of the New Salon the 
Municipality purchases a poor painting by M. Lagarde, ‘ Vers la 
Guerre,’ troops crossing a bridge, to stimulate heroic patriotism ; 
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and the State buys a commonplace work, ‘ Peines de la Vie,’ an interior 
with a hungry workman and the sick wife in bed, to teach compassion 
for the poor; but with what possible object did the State purchase 
M. Rochegrosse’s great brutal (and brutally painted) canvas, ‘ La Joie 
Rouge,’ a troop of naked mounted savages flourishing daggers and 
riding over and killing women? Admitting the undeniable vigour 
of drawing, the picture is a discredit to modern French art both in its 
sentiment and its violent and crude colouring; yet here is a paternal 
Government actually encouraging this type of sensational painting, 
by a painter who has done and could do better things. Those who 
remember ‘Le Jugement de Paris’ and ‘Les Graces Florentines’ 
will hardly think that fine and learned painter M. Gervais has alto- 
gether done himself justice, either, in his riotous canvas ‘Les Cen- 
taures,’ representing the high-handed conduct of these biform guests 
in carrying off the ladies at the marriage of Hippodamia ; it is a tour 
de force of drawing and foreshortening, but cold in colour and rather 
hard in texture (which certainly was not the case with the ‘ Jugement 
de Paris’); the shouting centaur on the left is a powerful figure, but 
realistic centaurs on a large scale are rather too impossible beasts to 
appeal to one, and on the whole it is splendid talent expended on a 
subject hardly worth it. Among other more or less notable pictures, 
M. Béroud has repeated his experiment of last year in showing the new 
Rubens gallery at the Louvre filled with figures out of the master’s 
pictures, by painting an imitation of Veronese’s ‘ Marriage at Cana,’ 
peopled by personages out of the most celebrated pictures of the 
Renaissance painters, accompanied by the figures of some of the 
painters themselves ; the colour is rich and harmonious, though the 
experiment is one of a kind which will do very well once, but is not 
worth repeating. An experiment more to the point has been made 
by M. Zwiller in painting an imitation of Henner as a tribute to the 
memory of that idyllic painter—‘Les Nymphes d’Alsace venant 
rendre un dernier hommage au Maitre qui les immortalisa’; nude 
long-haired nymphs in a twilight landscape, the tomb of Henner in the 
foreground ; really a very good reproduction of Henner’s manner, 
even to the rather inky tone of the shadows. And M. Robert-Fleury 
has produced a really powerful and pathetic historical picture of 
Marie Antoinette waking in prison on the day of her execution, the 
soldier on guard yawning behind the screen, the unhappy queen 
crouching on the bed, her face grey with horror. It has been objected 
that Marie Antoinette was too resolute and heroic a character to have 
given way in this manner; but there is a difference between holding 
a brave front before your foes and wrestling with the terror in secret ; 
to my mind the picture is both true and tragic. Perhaps the figure 
of the Queen is not quite satisfactory in foreshortening. One would 
have thought the State might have found this picture worth purchase, 
but possibly it was considered as implying a slur on the sacred 
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Revolution, or as too much calculated to arouse monarchical sym- 
pathies. 

In fact, when one has got over the first impression of the multitude 
of commonplaces, if one can hold out against becoming blasé of can- 
vases and proceed patiently to discriminate, there are plenty of really 
fine pictures to be picked out of the Salon, some of which would 
make their mark at once in the Academy, though losing some of their 
effect in the crowd of the Salon. There are, indeed, the horrors, 
obvious and blatant, which there is no eluding altogether. M. Lalire’s 
enormous hashes of nudes, some thirty feet high, have disappeared from 
the walls of the large gallery which they used annually to embellish ; 
but alas! as we find in another room, M. Lalire has not disappeared, 
it is only that he is (presumably) getting old and cannot-accomplish 
such a large acreage of nudity. There are such things as the infinite 
vulgarity of M. Gorguet’s large ceiling for the Mairie of the Tenth 
Arrondissement, a set of Pierrot figures with Chinese lanterns, ‘ La 
descente de la Courtille’; and in the New Salon M. Roll’s dingy 
scrawl of a nude figure, not even properly foreshortened (what is so 
really clever a painter about to prostitute his brush in this way ?), 
and M. Denis’ worsted-work landscapes with nude figures looking like 
boiled lobsters; and one may again be thankful that we have an 
Academy which would at all events hang none of these things. As to 
the objections of your esthete, that many of the better and more 
reasonable works are paintings with a purpose other than purely 
artistic—paintings to illustrate a phase of life or to point a moral, the 
reply is that painting is an art of very wide application and very 
varied powers ; it is something more than pattern-making ; there are 
various reasons for painting a picture, which are by no means mutually 
exclusive ; for all of which there may be a valid excuse. M. Brisquot’s 
clever picture, for instance, of the heads of the readers at the book- 
stalls on the Quai Voltaire, is a little page out of everyday Paris life 
which was well worth illustrating. A mischief, no doubt, of the large 
wall-space available is that French artists will paint genre pictures 
which are far too large for their subject and aim—M. Balestrieri’s 
‘L’attente chez l’Editeur,’ for instance: a lifesize group in a pub- 
lisher’s waiting-room, including an orphan girl, a man who will commit 
suicide to-night if his interview fails, a long-haired Lucien de Rubempré 
with a marvellous new poem ; the picture is both clever and pathetic, 
but it would have done its work equally well on one quarter the scale. 
There are many other examples of this want of sense of proportion 
between size and subject. See what such a really masterly painter as 
M. Bail can do, for instance, with his small picture ‘La Laiterie,’ 
perfect in colour, lighting, character in the figures, and a technical 
finish which preserves the exact balance between realism and crude- 
ness; what could this possibly gain by being magnified to life-size ? 
And in the New Salon look at M. Guillaume’s little picture, ‘ Le 
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Réveil.” Figures of ‘Maids mid nozzings on’ rising from their 
couches in some country in which robes de nuit have not been intro- 
duced, are, as everyone knows, common objects at the Salon—too 
often common in every sense; but in this spirituel little work M. 
Guillaume has got poetry out of a hackneyed subject ; his charming 
little figure is a lady, not a mere model ; the whole is pervaded by a 
most delicate harmony of colour ; the picture is about twelve inches 
square, and I am not sure that it is not the best thing in the whole 
of the New Salon. 

Many more pictures are worth mention than there can be space 
for here. Among some that cannot be passed over are the two by 
M. Chabas, in one of which he has repeated on a larger scale his effect 
of last year of nude children in calm shallow water, showing very 
broadly treated reflections and lights ; the other, ‘ La Nageuse,’ shows 
a girl swimming in the sea, her figure half seen through the water 
(the refractive effect of which is very well given), her bright face 
above it; the whole thing is so fresh and charming that it raises an 
involuntary smile in every spectator. In a very different way 
M. Clairin’s ‘ L’Ame vivante des Siécles Morts’' is worth looking at ; 
one of those paintings with a far-fetched allegorical meaning which 
one sees more often in a French than, in an English exhibition, and 
which shows both imaginative power and some very clever painting. 
In Gallery XXI. M. Hébert gives proof of a remarkable versatility in 
his two pictures, one of them an ecclesiastical picture of the Virgin 
and Child painted in a somewhat antique manner, beautiful and 
solemn in colour and expression; the other a singularly bright and 
lightly handled cabinet portrait of a lady; whether this extreme 
divergence of aim and manner in two pictures almost side by side 
argues a want of artistic conviction may be, of course, a question to 
be asked. Mlle. Dufau’s decorative painting for a room in M. Ros- 
tand’s house, nymphs and black swans in a park landscape, is a fine 
piece of colour, notable also for the manner in which the birds are 
kept in their place in the scheme ; you can recognise them for black 
swans, but they are not painted black. M. Pieters’ ‘ Intérieur 
Hollandais’ is an excellent genre picture in the manner of Israels, but 
on a larger scale ; and M. Lorieux’ ‘ Jeune femme écaillant un poisson ’ 
is a small* picture of somewhat similar type, masterly in style and 
pictorial unity of treatment. Among the pictures worth a note in 
the New Salon M. Auburtin has a large decorative picture, ‘ Orphée,’ 
purchased by the State with more judgment than it has shown in some 
other cases. M. Béraud has made a bid for popular applause in a 
clever picture of the official dispersal of a nunnery. M. Friant, usually 
an exceptionally good painter of real-life pictures on a small scale, 
has been beguiled by a Government commission into executing two 


' This is the picture numbered 387, not 386 as in the Catalogue the numbers 
have been misplaced. 
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large allegorical pictures, violent in design and heated in colour, which 
do not advance his reputation. M. Ménard’s two decorative land- 
scapes, ‘ Terre Antique,’ are fine in composition if heavy in colour ; 
M. Koos contributes a fairly interesting decorative painting of building 
operations, under the title ‘Mens agitat molem,’ which reminds one 
of the last line of Sylvestre’s sonnet on ‘ Architecture ’— 


La matiére ployée 4 l’esprit triomphant : 


M. Roll’s ‘ Dragon’ is a fine life-size equestrian figure, and his 
‘Journée d’Eté’ a charming little idyH; M. Picard’s ‘Femme dans 
une Loge’ is a fine and spirituel head ; M. Perret’s ‘ Sainte Genevieve 
aux Champs’ looks like Gleyre come back to life again; and 
M. Morisset’s ‘ Le Répos’ is a fine nude study in a technique which 
has the effect of removing it somewhat from the plane of realism, and 
rendering it more of a study than a mere representation. 

A word, on two sides of the question, in regard to the ‘ conscien- 
tious nudes’ by which every Salon is extensively peopled. The 
majority of English people, I believe, are under the impression that 
these are a proof of the inherent immodesty of mind of French painters. 
They may be assured that, unless in a very few exceptional instances, 
this is not the case ; the motive is for the most part simply an artistic 
one; the desire to prove their mastery in the most ambitious and 
difficult problem in painting.? But there is something to be said on 
the side of the judicious spectator, also. The nude figure, as the 
representation of abstract humanity apart from the temporary 
incidents of costume, is really the very highest medium of expression 
in art. But to realise its power in that sense it should be treated in 
an abstract or poetic manner. Modern civilisation has dictated that 
the unsophisticated figure should not be exposed to view; possibly 
modern civilisation is somewhat too prudish on that point; but the 
custom being so, to paint a nude figure amid all the paraphernalia of 
a modern furnished interior, as if unexpectedly caught en déshabillé, 
is a procedure which has in it a touch of vulgarity, which the cleverest 
painting may palliate but does not altogether excuse. Painters do 
not like to be told so, but they will find that a number of not un- 
reasonable people will be of that mind. The difference between the 
realistic and the abstract may be illustrated by comparing some of 
these very undressed ladies in the Salon pictures with a group by a 
Dresden sculptor, Herr McLean, in the New Salon—the only piece of 
sculpture there of.much importance. It is called simply ‘Homme et 
Femme,’ and represents a young wedded pair asleep together, in 
frank nudity, hand in hand. Sculpture is, or should be, a more 


? A passage in Marie Bashkirtseff’s Memoirs might enlighten people on this point. 
It shows that an ambitious girl artist was as anxious to succeed in a female nude as 
any painter of the other sex could be; in other words, that the question of sex has 
little or nothing to do with it. . 
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abstract art than painting, and here there is not a touch of realism 
in any surroundings or accessories ; there are none; the figures are 
the abstract ideal of man and woman. No doubt, if this were ex- 
hibited in London there would be a cry raised that it was ‘ improper,’ 
and religious persons would write to the Times to demand its removal ; 
so difficult is it to get people to distinguish between the realistic and 
the abstract. It is no more improper than Milton’s 


These, lulled by nightingales, embracing slept, 
And on their naked limbs the flowery roof 
Showered roses, &c. 


Here, again, we take the side of the artist ; but it is all a question 
between the realistic and the abstract in the use of the nude figure : 
a point whereon both artists and laity should exercise a little more 
discrimination, from their several points of view. 

Portraits are numerous in the Salon this year, and generally of 
high quality, though too often characterised by a certain hardness 
and over-finish of detail. One of the most remarkable of this class is 
M. Chartran’s sumptuous portrait of the Maharajah of Kapurtala, 
clad in a gorgeous Oriental uniform and seated in an equally gorgeous 
chair or throne, which together offer a great opportunity for the 
painter. M. Flameng’s portrait of ‘Madame C—— et sa fille’ is 
another example of what may be called the portrait de luxe, over- 
brilliant, and rather heated in colour. A better and more free and 
broad style is represented in M. Humbert’s portrait of a lady, in 
which something of the tradition of Gainsborough reappears, as well 
in the treatment of the sitter as in the manner in which the landscape 
background is lightly but effectively sketched in, sufficiently to fill 
in the pictorial effect without distracting the attention from the 
figure. The besetting sin of some of the finest and most popular of 
the French portrait-painters is the general brillian¢y and over-elabora- 
tion of accessories, which tends to render the work a kind of tour de 
force of execution in which the likeness becomes a secondary con- 
sideration. The simple directness of portraiture of men, of which we 
have some fine examples in the Academy this year, is exemplified in 
M. Calbet’s excellent and characteristic portrait of M. Injalbert, the 
sculptor; and there is a remarkable portrait of a lady (probably 
Russian) seen seated and in profile, by a Russian artist, M. Jastrebzoff, 
which has very high qualities both of colour and character, and is in 
its class one of the best works of the year. 

No class of picture suffers so much from the crowding of works in 
the Old Salon as the landscapes. The more insistent of the figure 
pictures are naturally far stronger and more glaring in colour than the 
landscapes, and seem to kill them; and in contemplating landscapes 
one wants, more than with any other class of painting, to separate 
one’s attention from material surroundings, in order to take in the 
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scene with the absorption of mind of a solitary spectator before a real 
scene in nature. Hence, though one knows that the French are still 
at the head of the world of landscape-painting, it is difficult to realise 
this on a hasty inspection of the Salon. The New Salon is far more 
favourable in this respect, through being less crowded; and com- 
paratively small, tenderly felt pictures, like those of M. Iwill, can be 
appreciated there, but would be almost killed out of recognition in 
the Old Salon. M. Iwill has this year devoted himself to Venice, in 
pictures on a little larger scale than is usual with him, and sends six 
beautiful works, of which ‘ Canal Santa-Croce ’ is the finest. The New 
Salon boasts also of two fine landscapes by M. Lhermitte ; otherwise, 
landscape there is not important. It is in the Old Salon that the 
grandly built up works of the powerful landscape-painters are found. 
M. Harpignies has one picture only, ‘ Le Ruisseau,’ in his noble style, 
which seems like Constable with a more refined sense of distances. 
Of M. Didier-Pouget’s two large works, hung one over the other in the 
large gallery, the upper one is his favourite effect—‘ Bruyéres en 
fleurs: le Matin’; a high foreground with heather, and a valley 
beyond misty in the morning light; it is becoming a little towjours 
perdriz, but what a power there js in it, and what a sensation it would 
make at the Academy! His other work, ‘ Lever de Lune sur |’Etang,’ 
does not quite escape the charge of hardness, and his moon is too large 
—a common fault with both French and English moons. If land- 
scape-painters would only ascertain what angle the moon really sub- 
tends in the arc of the sky (a matter of scientific mensuration), and 
settle how many degrees their scene includes, they would reduce the 
dimensions of their moons considerably, in most cases.. M. Simonnet 
exhibits a fine winter woodland scene. Some beautiful smaller 
landscapes by MM. Sebilleau, Dupré, Cagniart, and many others, are 
scattered about ; and one very powerful one by an artist new to me 
may be named, ‘ Tempéte d’équinoxe & la Hogue,’ by M. Moteley: a 
dark mass of dilapidated seaside cottages put in with great force, and 
the fury of the sea visible through a gap beyond ; as wild and real a 
storm picture as one could see. And there are two really fine sea 
pictures (a line in which the French do not usually excel) : ‘ L’Océan,’ by 
M. Jamar (a Belgian artist), a coast scene with a grey cruel sea running 
in; and ‘ Désemparé,’ by M. Tattegrain, who, since he painted his 
preposterous ‘ Sauvetage en plein Mer,’ must have treated himself to a 
gale in the Channel, and discovered that waves in a gale do not run in 
a succession of smooth, glistening slopes at the same angle; he is a 
little sensational still, but it is real sea this time, and puts one to 
chanting one’s ‘ suave mari magno ’ in good earnest. 

And the sculpture—the crowd of imaginings ‘in the round’ that 
fill that splendid sculpture hall, unrivalled for space and lighting— 
how does that shape? Well, French sculpture of late has had its 
ups and downs, and this is not one of its great years. There is no work 
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that strikes one at once as representing the highest that sculpture 
can achieve—a great thought expressed in perfect fcrm ; sometimes 
there have been half a dozen in one year. And yet—and yet, on 
returning to the Academy sculpture rooms, one feels in rather a tame 
atmosphere in comparison. Perhaps the spectacle imposes partly by 
its very multiplicity, its extraordinary evidence of a wide struggle of 
artistic effort. It is a year of monuments, not all of the best; but 
M. Dubois’ monument to Fromentin, painter, writer, and almost one 
may say soldier, with its broadly draped bust and an Algerian trooper 
rearing his horse by the side of the stele, is a fine heroic work. 
M. Mercié contents himself with an armoured standing figure of Jeanne 
Dare (whom the French persist in calling ‘ d’Are,’ as if she had been 
a great lady),* sweet and pious in expression, but not remarkable. 
Two works may be mentioned in which sculpture is used to give 
expression to an important thought. One is M. Cordier’s ‘ Le Doute,’ 
a nude youth seated, with puzzled expression, addressed by a sneering 
old Voltairean personage who is shaking his faith with sarcasm ; it is 
a very finely executed group, and attracts great attention ; there is 
always a little knot of people before it. The other is M. Guilloux’ 
‘La Nouvelle Muse,’ the Muse of Music, grouped with a muse of the 
older art, seated on a fragment of a Doric column; the ‘ Nouvelle 
Muse’ looks forward and upward in a glow of aspiration (though in 
fact Music at present is rather in the position of De Musset, with a great 
career behind her); the group makes a fine pyramidal composition. 
Among other noteworthy works are M. Michel’s ‘ L’Automne,’ a noble 
partially draped figure half stooping to pick up an apple; M. Peyre’s 
‘Offrande 4 Venus,’ a group of three female figures in an alcove 
before a statuette of Venus; M. Suchetet’s ‘Le Réve de Psyché,’ a 
rather sketchy but beautifully composed group ; and (among realistic 
works) M. Fremiet’s characteristic seated statue of Rude, pipe in 
mouth, contemplating a model of his terrible winged genius on the 
Are de l’Etoile; and M. Lefebvre’s ‘ L’Hiver,’ represented by a life- 
size figure of a dear old lady, her hands in her muff, about to descend 
the snow-covered steps ; it is not the proper thing for sculpture, but 
it is so charming and lifelike that one forgives it. In the sculpture 
hall the State is at its old trick, purchasing M. Landowski’s ‘ Les Fils 
de Cain ’—a bronze group of a nude shepherd, a ragged-bearded and 
nude old bard, whose lyre serves him partly for the covering which he 
very much needs, and a half-nude miner, walking along in a row—not 
for its beauty, for it has none, and shows no sense of composition what- 
ever, but because it is a kind of sculptural homage to the proletariat. 
If but a minor space is here left for the Royal Academy, it is after 
all only in proportion to the relative scale of the two exhibitions, 
and those who care to read these remarks may not have had time to 
visit the Salon, whereas the Academy is easy of access. No more 
* Balzac, it may be noted, writes it ‘ Dare.’ 
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at the Academy than at the Salon can this be called a great year ; 
there is no picture which is a success of the first order, for Mr. Sargent’s 
powerful portrait group of four American University professors in 
their robes may be considered only a comparative success in dealing 
with a subject which is pictorially too sombre in effect. Coming 
from the Salon to the Academy one has the impression of being in 
an atmosphere of more artistic refinement; if there are many 
uninteresting pictures, there are none that are absolutely offensive 
either in subject or in crudeness of execution, and the proportion of 
good pictures is larger than in the Salon; but in making this admission 
one must remember that the actua! number of works exhibited is 
much smaller. On the other hand, the strongest things in the Academy, 
excepting in portrait, are weak compared with the strongest things 
in the Salon ; the best in English art seems on a smaller scale, not 
only in material size but in scope and aim, than the best in French 
art ; it is the Are de l’Etoile compared with the Marble Arch. More- 
over there seems, and especially in landscape, a curious diversity 
of aim ; an absence of a recognised ideal which is what a well-known 
French critic probably meant when he said ‘Il n’y a pas une école 
anglaise, mais il y a une peinture anglaise’ ; the distinguishing character 
of the English school being, in the opinion of M. de la Sizeranne, 
that it has no ‘school.’ It may be replied, however, that this strongly 
marked individualism in English painting adds to the interest of our 
exhibitions, if it argues a want of solidarity of purpose in English 
art. Two of the most important figure pictures of the year, Mr. 
Abbey’s ‘Columbus’ and Mr. Brangwyn’s ‘ Venetian Funeral,’ for 
instance, represent such different ideals as to the method of repre- 
senting facts that it is difficult to realise that they come from painters 
of the same country (for Mr. Abbey may be considered now to be 
practically an English artist). Both are what may be called decora- 
tive pictures, for that is the defence of Mr. Abbey’s flamingoes, which 
play the same part in his background as the red spears did in ‘ Gloster 
and Lady Anne,’ only they are somewhat disturbing to the eye from 
their hard and insistent solidity, and suggest the idea of the whole 
picture having been intended as a wall decoration, or as a cartoon 
for a tapestry panel. Mr. Brangwyn’s picture seems to be the 
result of an intent to emphasise all the elements of colour in a scene 
full of colour, grouping the objects which produce the colour, painting 
them in a most full and powerful manner, but almost ignoring the 
effect of perspective ; it is not a representation of the scene, but 
of the colour of the scene. As a painter’s experiment, however, 
it is a remarkable work, and would hold its own anywhere ; but it 
is naturally ‘ caviare to the general.’ 

Figure pictures of high interest are scarce at the Academy, and 
two of the best of them are weighted by falling far short of the painter’s 
professed aim, or at all events of his professed subject. If Sir L. Alma- 
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Tadema had only been content to call his really beautiful work simply 
* A Love Scene,’ or even ‘A Greek Flirtation’ (and the latter title 
would have fitted it very well), one could have admired it simply as 
a thing of beauty in colour and design ; but to tag it with a verse 
of that most tender and pathetic of love-lyrics, ‘Ask me no more,’ 
is only to show how incapable the painter was of realising the feeling 
of the poet. Let anyone who can realise it read that verse, with 
its immortal third line : 
Let the great river take me to the main, 


and say if he does not experience a revulsion of feeling on being invited 
to accept this pretty Greek lady turning away her head with a kind 
of self-conscious smirk, as an illustration of it. If it be (as is very 
likely the case) that the picture was painted first and the verse merely 
selected to give a title to it, we can only reply that a great poet is 
worth better usage than to wring catalogue tags out of him. Painters, 
some of the best of them even, need a higher literary and mental 
culture if they are to lay hands on these sanctities of song ; every 
Academy catalogue is full of instances of it: misquotations, mis- 
applied passages, wrested from their higher meaning. And why 
should Mr. Waterhouse give the title ‘The Danaides’ to a graceful 
painting of red-haired medieval-looking young women complacently 
filling a picturesque brass vessel, from the spout of which the water 
visibly runs out before their eyes? Of course he never seriously 
intended to represent the Danaides, but why reduce a great and 
terrible antique legend to a joke, merely to make-a catalogue title ? 
Look at M. Hannaux’ marble ‘ Danaide’ in the sculpture hall of the 
Salon, fallen in hopeless anguish over her water-jar, and say if the 
French sculptor has not intellectually the best of it, besides having 
produced a finely modelled figure. It is in this intellectual percep- 
tion of a subject that French artists often show so much to advantage 
in comparison with their English brethren; they seem to read and 
think more, or their works produce that impression; at all 
events they usually take a great subject seriously. Among the 
best pictures of the year are two which hang next each other, and 
which illustrate with almost dramatic force the wide range of the 
art of painting. Mr. Henry’s ‘The Blue Gown’ is simply an artist’s 
picture of effect, a ‘chose vue’ (in Victor Hugo’s term) ; a bright- 
haired girl in a blue dress relieved against dark panelling, and some 
well-painted bric-A-brac as accessories. The whole object of the 
picture is simply the enjoyment of colour and composition ; a moment 
of happy effect perpetuated on canvas. Next to it hangs Mr. Crofts’s 
picture of Napoleon and his staff at La Belle Alliance at dawn on the 
morning of Waterloo, and that unhappy peasant roped to the orderly 
dragoon’s stirrup, whom we have met with in a former picture by the 
same artist. As a piece of realisation of history this is admirable, 
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and the contrast between the masterful face of the great captain and 
that of the terrified peasant, cap in hand, endeavouring to satisfy 
his formidable questioner, is about as good a piece of character as we 
have seen in painting. Is this an inferior line of art to Mr. Henry’s 
picture, because it revivifies history instead of seeking only pictorial 
beauty ? There are plenty of critics at the moment who will tell us 
so. Well, it is a curious question ; there are two sides to it. If it 
be asked which demands the higher intellectual power, the produc- 
tion of an admirable picture of effect, or the study of character and 
documents to bring a momentous personality and scene of the past 
before us as if we had seen it, most people would say unhesitatingly— 
the latter. Yet there is the point to be considered, that if Napoleon 
and Waterloo ever cease to be interesting, then Mr. Crofts’s picture 
would lose much of its interest, whereas Mr. Henry’s ‘ Blue Gown’ 
would have just the same value as now. At all events, both efforts 
are equally within the legitimate aim of painting considered in refer- 
ence to the present moment; and we may certainly congratulate 
Mr. Crofts on one of the most successful of his long series of war 
pictures. 

Among less important figure pictures Mr. Young Hunter makes 
a success with his figure of the lady in the crimson dress in ‘ A Song 
without Words,’ and Mr. A‘lfred Fahey’s ‘The Conception of the 
Cross’ is a picture with an idea in it, expressed in a manner which 
exhibits both fine composition and colour: both of them elements 
which are a little deficient in Mr. Sims’s pretty fancy of a children’s 
picture, ‘The Land of Nod.’ In Gallery IV., the picture by a new 
artist, Mr. Craig, ‘ The Heretic,’ is remarkable for the careful study 
of the different figures and faces in a crowded scene, and the powerful 
delineation of the countenance of the heretic herself, a very notable 
example of intense facial expression, though the whole work is rather 
confused in composition, or the absence of it. Mr. Edward Stott’s 
‘Washing Day ’ is an example of a special class of picture, in which 
a very ordinary incident is made the vehicle for what may be called 
an abstract study in composition. Mr. Tuke, in ‘The Pearl,’ has 
deserted his bathing lads for bathing girls, and makes a pretty study 
of nude figures, to which he has wisely refrained from giving, as in 
some previous studies of models, an idealised title which they would 
not bear out. There are remarkably few nudes in the present exhibi- 
tion, possibly because they are supposed to be unpopular with the 
English public ; Mr. Melton Fisher, in his ‘ Belle au bois dormant,’ 
has managed to instil some poetry into the figure and render it some- 
thing more than a mere study of a model ; so has Mr. Mouat Loudan 
in his painting of a nude lady in a garden, with the motto, ‘O world, 
as God has made it, all is beauty,’ in regard to which I overheard the 
naive comment (in a lady’s voice) ‘ Of course one never enjoys a nude 
picture, it makes one so uncomfortable ; but how beautiful it is!’ 
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That is very characteristic of the English attitude of mind on this 
head ; some pictures in the Salon might well make ladies ‘ uncomfort- 
able,’ but there is nothing in the Academy that should do so, if people 
would only understand that the world of real life is one thing, and the 
world of art another. Mr. La Thangue’s pictures form a kind of 
class in themselves—the study of the effect of brilliant sunlight, 
obtained mainly by a very full and strong painting of the objects on 
which the light falls ; ‘ Selling Chickens in Liguria’ is a remarkably 
forcible little work of its kind, but it is a method of sacrificing every- 
thing else for one predominant effect, and it may be questioned 
whether the artist has not carried this a little too far, forcing the 
effect beyond what it will bear. But at all events Mr. La Thangue is 
never weak, and his pictures furnish a remarkable instance of that 
element of strong individuality in English painting which has been 
before referred to. 

This is a good landscape year—for the Academy (for the country 
of Turner and Constable is no longer strong in landscape) ; there is 
a good deal of beauty of sentiment, but little power; even taking 
one of the less important French landscapes of the year, there is not 
a thing in the Academy which in force of effect could stand against 
M. Moteley’s storm picture before referred to. The sense of com- 
position is very marked in Sir E. Waterlow’s landscapes, which are 
all satisfying in respect of this most important quality, too often 
wanting in landscapes which, like Mr. D. Murray’s, seem only tran- 
scripts of nature and not pictures at all in the true sense of the word. 
The two strongest works of the year are perhaps Mr. Aumonier’s 
‘The Top of the Common’ and Mr. D. Farquharson’s ‘ Eventide,’ 
paintings in which the sentiment of landscape is conveyed in a style 
which is nevertheless not ‘sentimental’; Mr. Farquharson’s larger 
painting, ‘ Birnam Wood,’ has too much of the trail of scenic effect 
over it. This and other landscapes, charming enough in a way, 
remind one of Clough’s advice to his friend Shairp, ‘Take a course 
of the Inferno, it will burn some of the rosewater out of you.’ That 
is what English landscape-painting wants, to have the rosewater 
burnt out of it ; it runs too much into prettiness. 

The most important work in sculpture, in regard to conception, 
is Sir W. Richmond’s Gladstone monument, showing the two figures 
side by side, with a winged angel whose bowed figure takes a form 
like a breaking wave above their heads. The details of the pedestal 
are very interesting, but seem to want a little fining down in the 
architectural sense. Mr. Brock’s bronze fountain panel for the 
National Memorial to Queen Victoria is a really grand piece of relief 
sculpture, and, though only a decorative panel of Nymphand Triton, 
in point of style dominates everything else. Sir C. Lawes-Witte- 
wronge’s ‘Death of Dirce’ occupies the centre of the octagon with 
what seems rather a weak and unnecessary variation on a famous 
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antique group. There is always, in the present day, a high standard 
of execution in the sculpture exhibits—the progress of English sculp- 
ture during the last quarter of a century is something to wonder at ; 
but there is rather a want this year of works which have a special 
interest of subject and treatment ; there are so many things that one 
seems to have seen before, or something very like them. One always 
looks to Mr. Oliver Wheatley for an example of sculpture in its most 
sculpturesque form, the embodiment of a simple abstract idea in a 
finely modelled figure ; but his relief panel, ‘ Pax,’ is not so satisfying 
as some of his former productions. Mr. Clemens’s prone figure of 
*Eurydice’ has both fine form and poetic expression, though it is 
a work rather graceful than strong. Mr. A. J. Leslie has given a 
new and graceful reading of ‘ Narcissus,’ a standing figure with a 
fine and spirituel head posed as if looking straight down in a vertical 
line; and Mr. Reynolds-Stephens exhibits what will no doubt be a 
popularly attractive group—a quasi-allegory of Queen Elizabeth 
and Philip making moves at chess, with warships for ‘ pieces’; it 
is original and interesting, but it belongs to the element of genre 
rather than to the true province of sculpture—the suggestion of 
abstract idea through abstract form. 

The most important exhibit in the Architectural Room is Mr. 
Norman Shaw’s grand drawing for the rebuilding of Regent’s Quadrant 
in monumental stonework, in place of Nash’s well-intended and by 
no means unsuccessful ‘compo’ architecture ; a design which ought 
to interest all Londoners, as affording a pledge that one of the few 
bits of grandiose street architecture effects in London is not to be 
destroyed by the Philistines of building speculation, but to arise, 
like the Phoenix from its ashes, finer and more monumental than 
before. 

H. Heatucore STaTHaM. 
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SOME WOMEN-POETS OF THE PRESENT 
REIGN 


‘EveRYBopY wants to write poetry nowadays,’ grumbled a publisher 
to me lately, ‘and nobody wants to buy it.’ Certainly there is in 
the verse-market at present what would be called in other financial 
circles a slump. Of the ephemeral magazine verse there is apparently 
no end either to the supply or the demand, and it cannot be denied 
that some of it is quite extraordinarily good in spite of its slightness. 
I have before me half a dozen volumes of poetry written by women 
of the present day—they contain much that is charming—much, 
too, that deserves to rank as real poetry, and had they not been 
drowned by the great chorus of singing voices I am inclined to think 
that one or two of these writers might have found a niche, not too 
obscure, in the Temple of Fame. It were too much to expect that 
England should again give to the world a poetess of such lasting 
power as Elizabeth Barrett Browning; and we have, amid a host 
of singers, no star to set beside that one in the literary firmament. 

Perhaps it is indeed because to them their art is a less serious 
thing than hers was to Mrs. Browning. In that tender dedication of 
her poems to her father she tells him that he was a witness ‘ how if 
this art of poetry had been a less earnest object to me it must have 
fallen from exhausted hands before this day.’ With limited experience, 
with an enclosed life that until well within reach of her fortieth year 
knows no parallel save that of Heine and his ‘ mattress-grave,’ she 
was content to let all the sapped energies of her life, all her educa- 
tion, her extensive reading go to the nourishment of her art, with 
the result that she stands alone, without rival. Her work will survive 
—it owed nothing to passing fashion. Who can question the enduring 
quality of the Sonnets from the Portuguese? They must always 
remain as the final expression of a woman’s pure, ideal, passionate 
love. They are also curiously free from the marring sentimentality 
which characterised so much of the verse of that period. 


They have my heart and life in them [she writes of her poems]; they are not 
empty shells. Poetry has been as serious a thing to me as life itself, and life 
has been a very serious thing.... I never mistook pleasure for the final 
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cause of poetry, nor leisure, for the hour of the poet.... I have done my 
work so far as work, not as mere hand and head work, apart from the personal 
being, but as the completest expression of that being to which I could attain. 


And that is precisely where it may be said that the modern woman 
has fallen short—that she has not taken her art with sufficient 
seriousness. Indeed, many of these writers have not been content with 
poetry alone, but have contributed largely to the ephemeral prose— 
the articles, essays, and novels of the day. At no time has woman 
laboured under so few restrictions as at the present ; she may follow 
in reason what career she will. We have only to look back some 
fifty years to realise what a change has come in the world’s attitude 
towards the problem of the independence of women. We see the 
Bronté sisters furtively publishing their incomparable work under 
pseudonyms that might induce their publishers to believe that they 
were men. We see them calling at distant post-offices for these 
publishers’ answers lest the guilty secret of their authorship should 
leak out. An elderly lady, known to-day as the author of many 
novels, told me that when she first began to write, in her teens, more 
than forty-five years ago, her mother, upon discovering the manu- 
scripts, severely reprimanded her and forthwith destroyed them! 
A few years later, when she married, she once more took to her pen, 
thinking that with marriage greater liberty would be vouchsafed to 
her, but her hopes were vain. Her husband was as shocked when 
he discovered the nature of her occupation as her mother had been, 
and a second holocaust was made of the precious manuscripts. For 
thirty years she did not write a line, and it was only when well 
advanced in middle life that her first book saw the light, and was 
rewarded with an immediate popularity. Clearly, then, it was in those 
days considered scarcely comme il faut for a woman to write! But 
at the present time women enjoy a very large measure of inteliectual 
freedom ; they are even encouraged to write from their earliest years, 
hence we have that disagreeable and unchildlike person, the ‘ child- 
poet.’ 

But if the present day is destitute of any great name in the list 
of women-poets we have, it must be acknowledged, a host of minor 
singers among whom a very high order of poetic fancy and delicate 
diction prevails. It is, perhaps, a result of the educational equipment 
of to-day that the technique and form are often so excellent. There 
is in many of them a sadness without sentimentality. While often 
resembling each other, as is almost always the case among con- 
temporary poets, they are without any slavish following of bygone 
methods, and we find few heedless echoes of Browning and Tennyson 
among them. 

Perhaps the greatest charm of their verse lies in its grace of modern 
language. In the last fifteen years there seems to have sprung into 
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being a certain well-defined language in poetry and prose, which in 
default of a better word we must call style. Not always altogether 
free from preciosity, it is, at any rate, technically admirable, and at 
its best will survive as the definite expression of the English language 
in the early years of the present century. 

Among so many names the selection of a few presented some diffi- 
culty, and I have restricted my choice to those who are still living and 
whose work has been published in the present reign. The one who stands 
somewhat alone, and apart, to my thinking, is Miss Ethel Clifford. It 
is little more than three years since her first slim book of verse, Songs 
of Dreams,‘ was published, but it at once arrested the attention and 
admiration of the critics. Her passage to recognition was curiously 
swift—it is not often a young writer meets with such spontaneous 
praise, especially at a time when ‘everybody wants to write poetry.’ 
There is in her work a strength—a very fine womanly strength—which 
arrests one in nearly every line she writes. She went back to nature, 
to the woods, the wet, wild winds, the growing grass. There was 
little trace of the pessimism that so disfigures the work of many 
modern writers. Instead she showed a classic gladness for the things 
of earth. She made, it is true, no attempt to touch the heights of 
love and passion that were voiced in the Sonnets from the Portuguese. 
Indeed her work is curiously passionless, often impersonal, as of one 
unawakened to the graver issues of life. But in her own sphere she 
is astonishingly, wonderfully forceful. Nothing could be more tender 
than the delicately wrought dedication to her mother of her first 
volume : 

Do you remember how at Airolo 
I made a posy of the white and blue, 

And thought ‘ Such lilies Mary has in Heaven,’ 
And brought them to my best-belov’d—to you ? 


Dear as I brought the beet at Airolo, 
The lilies shining with the morning dew, 
So with the best of these the song I make— 
I bring them to my best-belov’d—to you! 


Her intense love for nature, which permeates nearly every line 
she writes, is tenderly expressed in her little poem, The Last Hour: 


O joys of love and joys of fame, 
It is not you I shall regret; 
I sadden lest I should forget 
The beauty woven in earth’s name, 


The shout and battle of the gale, 

The stillness of the sun-rising, 

The sound of some deep hidden spring, 
The glad sob of the filling sail, 


Songs of Dreams, Ethe] Clifford (John Lane, 1903). 
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The first green ripple of the wheat, 
The rain-song of the lifted leaves, 
The waking birds beneath the eaves, 

The voices of the summer heat. 


But in Cain’s Song, which contains some of her finest and most 
original work, it is expressed with a note of almost passionate defiance : 


Outcast am I, but the earth fertile and kindly 
Stretches beneath me. The sun sets in the west 
Golden and red, and I see it while Abel sleeps blindly 
Deaf to the rain, and I hear it! Lord, which is best ? 


Branded am I, but the deer, russet and sable 
Still are for quarry. And I hunt not in vain. 

Mine is the triumph of storm and the gladness of rain, but Abel, 
Nothing he knows though his face is upturned to the rain ! 


In Ishmael, too, the same spirit inspires her : 


Isaac sits behind his fire, 

Eating meat and drinking wine ; 
In the shelter of his tent 

Hath he dreams as rich as thine, 
Where the purple mists and blue 
Weave a veil that God looks through ? 


When with swift unsandall’d feet, 
Thou the springing turf dost tread 
In the passion of the chase, 
Long’st thou for the leaven’d bread ? 
Wouldst thou sleep the scented night 
Where the stars are hid from sight ? 


Of sadder things she writes with much charm and restraint. One 
would like to quote in full her well-known poem Vale, and a Song of 
Victory. But neither of them is so beautiful as The Dark Road, 
which appeared in her second volume, Love’s Journey.” 


There is no light in any path of Heaven, 
Every star is folded in dark sleep ; 
The clouds hang heavily, the moon is hidden, 
How will she know the road her soul must keep ? 


She did not ask for heavenly palaces, 
A little human home was her desire ; 

The intimato, close touch of human hands— 
To love and watch beside a human fire. 


As tears will be remembrance in her heart 
If she recall her lamp’s familiar light, 
And as a sword vain pity in her heart 
If she should hear her children’s cry to-night. 


* Love’s Journey, Ethel Clifford (John Lane, 1905). 
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Ah Mary, Mother, stand by Heaven's gate 

And watch the road for one who comes to find 
In loneliness and fear what Heaven holds 

To comfort her who leaves the earth behind. 


I like, too, that rather Swinburne-like little poem, The Harp of 

Sorrow : 
Sorrow has a harp of seven strings 
And plays on it unceasing all the day, 
The first string sings of love that is long dead, 
The second sings of lost hopes buried ; 
The third of happiness forgot and fled. 
Of vigil kept in vain the fourth cord sings, 
And the fifth string of roses dropped away. 
The sixth string calls and is unanswered, 
The seventh with your name for ever rings— 
I listen for its singing all the day! 


That her verse has the true lyrical quality is attested by the fact 
that much of it has been set to music. 

Amongst other writers who, like Miss Clifford, have been content 
to rely upon poetry as the solitary expression of their art is Miss 
Olive Custance (Lady Alfred Douglas), some of whose verse was first 
published in the Yellow Book, that production of the nineties which, 
while procuring fame for so many of its contributors, was yet destined 
to prove a financial failure. Some half-dozen years ago Miss Custance 
published her first volume of collected poems under the title of Opals * 
and it has since been followed by another calied Rainbows.‘ I think 
she has a wider outlook than Miss Clifford, though her forms are less 
original and lack the peculiar force of her contemporary’s work. 
She, too, shows a very tender, half mystical love of nature, very 
tenderly rendered in her poem, Sunshine : 


O Sunshine Spirit, I have seen 

Your gold wings spread aslant the green ; 
Have watched their splendours trail along 

The woodland ways where wild flowers throng, 
And seen your slim feet slip between 

In gardens where tired feet can wade 

Through flowers set thick in slumb’rous shade 
Your fleeting fairy form has crept 

Between the shadows unafraid. 


Some of her sonnets are very beautiful, and it has struck me as 
somewhat strange that the sonnet form apparently finds little favour 
with the poetess of the day, and this is the more surprising when we 
reflect that Mrs. Browning with her Sonnets from the Portuguese, and 
Mrs. Meynell with her celebrated one Renouncement have shown that 
it is a form in which it is possible for a woman to take front rank. 


* Opals, Olive Custance (John Lane, 1897). 
* Rainbows, Olive Custance (John Lane, 1902). 
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In her sonnet, Bereft, Miss Custance touches a deep, and in some 
ways an unusual note : 


Within my heart there stands a vacant throne. 
I set a king there not so long ago, 

The shadow of a man who did not know 

He was belov’d. I sought it there alone, 

This silent image that was all my own. 

But one day someone whispered to me low: 

‘ Behold, dear, he is dead whom you loved so!’ 
And now the speechless shadow, too, has flown. . . 
Within my heart there stands an Angel, dumb, 
With large eyes full of tears that never close 
By day nor night, and Memory is her name. 


Pathetic, too, in its futile passion, in its grief-stricken abandon- 
ment, is her Death of Pierrot : 


Pierrot, Pierrot, at first they said you slept, 

And then they told me you would never wake. 

I dared not think—I watched the white day break, 
The yellow lamps go out—I have not wept! 


Love, will you never look at me again 

With those rain-coloured, heavy-lidded eyes, 
Closed now for ever? Pierrot, was it wise 
To love so madly, since we loved in vain ? 


Blue as blue flame is the great sky above ; 
The earth is wonderful and glad and green ; 
But shut the sunlight out, for I have seen 
Forgetfulness upon the face of love ! 


We seem to see the grotesque clown-figure with all the comedy 
blotted out from the white chalked face by the swift tragedy of death. 
One notices in Miss Custance’s work the fastidious selection of the 
right word—the art of saying much in a few suggestive phrases, the 
simple directness and spontaneity that characterises them all. There 
is much charm and gracefulness about her little poem Masquerade : 

We dance with proud and smiling lips, 

With frank, appealing eyes, with shy hands clinging. 
We sing, and few will question if there slips 

A sob into our singing. 


Each has a certain step to learn ; 

Our prisoned feet moved staidly in set places, 
And to and fro we pass, since life is stern, 
Patiently with masked faces. 


I find many lines scattered over her poems that arrest one’s atten- 
tion from their truth and haunting beauty—lines such as: 


The Moon has swathed her silver face in wide 
Soft webs of wandering cloud. 


Soft-sheathed in sunshine is fate’s sword of pain. 
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And from her little poem, In Praise of Love : 


A singing wonder, ever on the wing— 
A magical, mad mood, too sweet to stay. 


The sonnet form has found more favour with Miss Laurence Alma- 
Tadema than with either of the writers whose works I have quoted 
above. Many poems in the ‘ magic metre’ are to be found in her 
volumes, The Songs of Womanhood* and Realms of Unknown Kings.° 
Although she is the author of more than one novel and several 
plays, it is in the realm of poetry that her chief claim to distinc- 
tion lies. Writing in a minor key she shows always great delicacy 
of touch, a tender appreciation of nature. Very charming is her 
sonnet beginning : 

I will not close the door, O Love, on thee, 
Although I fear thee still... . 

But now that I behold 
The earth again, and that my wings are gone, 
I will take refuge simply on thy breast. 
No miracle I seek—no rapturous dawn 
Of an unearthly day: I will but rest 
My weary eyes and lay between thy hands 
These empty fingers that have ceased to clutch 
At stars. Because my spirit understands 
Renouncement thou wilt give, maybe. 


Or one beginning : 


When spring awakens, and no spring is there, 
None for the heart, it is a joyless thing. .. . 

. . . The solitary ways 
Are primroseless, and vain the violet days. 


It is the frustrate or unreturned love which forms the theme of 
much of her verse. But even where it is most sad it never lacks 
a picturesque quality, and is always free from morbid sentiment. 


Hadst thou but willed it—thou that sittest there 
Indifferent—I might have been thy heart, 

I might have been thy crown—I, even I— 

And dragged thee to the summit of the hill, 
Holding thee there; but such was not thy will. 
One year I gave thee of my faith ; thine eye 
Was master. Now I shake me free and part, 
Spreading white wings upon the winter air. 


Much the same note is sounded in A Leave-Taking : 


Where thou art 
I may not be; these eyes must lose their light, 
Silence invade my ear—death, death to all 
That yesterday was very life... . I call 
These truths unto my soul—it will not hear, 
But smiles within me still, as one whose ear 
Is held by distant music in the night. 


* Songs of Womanhood, L. Alma-Tadema (Grant Richards, 1908). 
* Realms of Unknown Kings, L. Alma-Tadema (Grant Richards, 1897). 
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And in Afterwards : 
Have I not lain 
On the hill-tops in the sun? I knew the sound 
Of joy’s approach ; my being memory-bound 
Cares nothing for the wind and the hard rain. 
All’s well! Why should I grieve for you? My part 
Was to attain, not to possess, your heart. 
Therefore I thank you for a day whose grace, 
Outliving hope, in bitterness is sweet. 


From the heavy ill-concealed pain of these it is a relief to turn 
to her slight dainty poem, The Commonwealth : 


Oh, wonder of the hills and sky, 

How dear your beauty to my sight! 

The winter noon, the sea’s delight, 

The ruddy moorland far and high, 

The pendant larch’s silver white, 

The golden wind-blown leaves that lie— 
How I thank God for all this night ! 


A few years ago there was published a little book called Hand 
in Hand,’ by a Mother and Daughter. It is now no longer a secret 
that the mother and daughter were the mother and sister of Rudyard 
Kipling. Mrs. Fleming had, it is true, published a novel prior to this ; 
indeed, her contribution to the work in question was a somewhat 
meagre one, yet possessing an arresting and unusual power. Her 
sonnet, Love’s Murderer, though technically imperfect, is a page torn 
from the very heart of life. It would seem impossible to quote it 
except in full : 


Since Love is dead, stretched here before us dead, 
Let us be sorry for the quiet clay ; 

Hope and offence alike have passed away, 

The glory long had left his vanquished head, 
Poor shadowed glory of a distant day— 

But can you give no pity in its stead ? 

I see your hard eyes have no tears to shed, 

But has your heart no kindly word to say? 

Were you his murderer or was it 1? 

I do not care to ask—there is no need— 

Since gone is gone and dead is dead indeed, 
What use to wrangle of the how and why ? 

I take all blame—I take it! Draw not nigh— 
Ah, do not touch him, lest Love’s corpse should bleed ! 


The art of saying much in few words is hers, as the following 
‘uncomfortable ’ little poem bears witness : 


I thought we had a life-time at the least 
; To spend together, 
And so I sat me laughing at the feast 
While my love faced bad weather. 


? Hand in Hand, by a Mother and laughter (Elkin Mathews, 1902), 
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There would be time to recompense all sorrow, 
He should be sad to-day and glad to-morrow .. . 
So he set forth unkissed upon his way, 

And he died yesterday. 


Many mothers of soldier sons must have been touched by her poem 
Spion Kop, with its almost homely pathos : 


Young Never-Grow-Old, with your heart of gold, 
And the dear boy’s face upon you, 

It is hard to tell, though we know it well, 
That the grass is growing upon you. 

Flowers and grass and the graveyard mould 
Over the eyes of you, Never-Grow-Old, 

Over the heart of you—over each part of you— 
All your dear body, our Never-Grow-Old. 


Never-Grow-Old, the theft of time, 
His daily stealthy robbing, 
Ts not for you, slain in your prime; 
This one thought stays my sobbing. 
Never for you the flagging strength, 
The warm young heart grown cold ; 
You earn your child pet-name at length : 
We called you Never-Grow-Old ; 


Kissed curls and called you ‘ Young Never-Grow-Old 


The youngest ’mid the angel bands 
That shout among the stars, 
And wing to work their Lord’s commands 
Beyond our prison bars, 
God's soldier still through the streets of gold 
In your shining harness, Never-Grow-Old. 


And on looking through the contribution—no inconsiderable one— 
of the women-poets of our day it is hard to say why any or all of 
these writers, of whose work I have tried to give characteristic examples, 
should have failed to attract something of the immense vogue which 
has been the meed in times gone by of such writers as Mrs. Hemans 
and Miss Adelaide Anne Procter. It is possible that had any one of 
these poetesses lived forty or fifty years ago, when there was less rivalry 
in the field—when there were fewer people who, to quote the publisher 
again, ‘wanted to write poetry’—they might have achieved a far 
greater measure of success. But nowit is hard to say that one excels 
above another to any definite degree—that one fails precisely where 
another succeeds, and vice versa. There is an undeniable ‘family 
likeness ’ about much of the verse, yet no one can say that it is not 
fresh, original, and in great measure distinctive. Who can distinguish 
at first sight the’ works of one of the Elizabethan minor poets from 
another ? There is a fashion in these things. Take, for example, Miss 
Ethel Clifford’s Last Hour, Miss Olive Custance’s Sunlight, and Miss 
Alma-Tadema’s Commonwealth. Nature poems all—all, too, delicate, 
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tender, and spiritual. They are wonderfully alike—the same spirit 
inspires ‘them—a close, tender, intimate observation of nature seen 
across the poet’s own mood. They belong to our day—they are all 
in the modern way—who shall deny its charm? But one feels that 
any of these three writers-could have written all three poems ! 

Much technical excellence, a sense of form, of colour, of the mot 
juste—these are the characteristics of our modern women-poets. 
If their art is as the art of the miniature-painter, small, restricted, 
limited, lacking in breadth, it is within those limitations and restric- 
tions a very perfect thing. One may well ask who, out of this chorus 
of singers, shall survive the test of time? The ultimate assessment of 
the value—as literature—of this poetry must be left to the decision 
of future generations. 


IsABEL CLARKE. 
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THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF 
ENGINEERS—CIVIL AND NAVAL 


In recent years the necessity for a better organisation of technical 
education for British engineers has been universally admitted. It has 
been felt that, while much had been done in the establishment of 
technical departments at the older universities and in the new univer- 
sities and university colleges, these efforts had been local, isolated, 
and to a great extent unsystematic; no general scheme of education 
and training had beenevolved. Foreign countries,—especially France, 
Germany, Switzerland and the United States—had undoubtedly 
taken a lead of the United Kingdom in the organisation and de- 
velopment of technical education; with the result that their indus- 
tries and manufactures, as well as their engineers, had been greatly 
aided in their competition for the markets and work of the world. 
In fact it was obvious that action must be taken if British engineering 
was to maintain the leading position it had attained in the last century, 
when the striking developments accompanying the use of steam 
and iron in the construction of railways and steamships, the 
improvement in means of communication and transport and the ap- 
plication of machinery to manufactures, had been chiefly due to British 
engineers and constructors. Three or four years ago the position had 
become critical. It was faced resolutely by those directly concerned. 
Outside the engineering profession persons who understood the circum- 
stances but partially indulged in dismal forecasts of the decline and 
fall of British industrial and engineering undertakings : men inside the 
profession fixed their attention on the means of remedying the unfavour- 
able conditions into which we had fallen by the greater relative 
advances made abroad in technical education. The subject was 
discussed exhaustively at meetings of the great engineering societies 
in 1902-3 both in London and in the chief industrial centres. At 
first, as was natural, these discussions disclosed wide divergencies 
of opinion as to the best methods of education and training for engi- 
neers. Many of the leading engineers of the present day were trained 
in a period when systematic technical education in this country was 
in its infancy, and their own experience naturally influenced their 
opinions as to the course which should be followed in future. At the 
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other extreme stood professors and advocates of thorough scientific 
training who were disposed to minimise the importance of practical 
experience ; in not a few instances these men had little or no practical 
experience of their own in actual engineering work. Existing interests 
also had great weight: more especially the wide-spread system of 
‘premium pupilage,’ by which boys whose parents were able to pay 
considerable sums secured their admission into important engineering 
works, where more or less satisfactory training was obtained. All 
these and other considerations made difficult an agreement as to the 
best policy for the future, and indicated the impossibility of a settle- 
ment being reached unless a thorough investigation of the subject 
was undertaken by a competent Committee of Engineers of recog- 
nised eminence in all branches of the profession. The Council of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers gave practical effect to this view 
in May 1903, by requesting the Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers to appoint such a Committee. That request was complied 
with, and in November 1903 steps were taken to constitute a Com- 
mittee on which all the principal British engineering societies should 
be represented ‘to consider and report as to the best method of 
training for all classes of engineers.’ 
The societies represented on the Committee were :— 


The Institution of Civil Engineers. 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 

The Institution of Naval Architects. 

The Iron and Steel Institute. 

The Institution of Electrical Engineers. 

The Institution of Gas Engineers. 

The Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland. 

The Institution of Mining Engineers. 

The North-East Coast Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders. 


This list indicates the extent to which specialisation in engineering 
practice has gone as the needs of modern life have increased. Each 
branch of engineering has its peculiar requirements which naturally 
loom large in the view of these who devote their lives to its practice, 
and which must be provided for in any scheme of training. On the 
other hand all branches of the profession are closely related and 
interdependent : they have a common scientific basis, and it is impor- 
tant that aspirants should not specialise too soon or become narrowed 
in their outlook. The Institution of Civil Engineers, which opens 
its membership to fully qualified representatives of every branch of 
Civil Engineering, and only excludes military engineers on the active 
list, was the body best suited to organise this important inquiry ; 
the response from the kindred societies to its invitation to nominate 
members of the Committee was both cordial and prompt. 

Each of the Institutions except the Civil Engineers nominated 
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one representative: in several cases the gentlemen selected were at 
that time presidents of the institutions, and distinguished in their 
particular branch of engineering. All the members were practical 
engineers of established reputation and large experience. Three of 
them occupy professorial chairs in the Universities of Glasgow and 
Durham and two or three others had in earlier years been professors 
of engineering, although they had passed into general practice. Three 
of the members were Fellows of the Royal Society. The Institution of 
Civil Engineers was represented by its President and by Sir John 
Wolfe Barry and Sir Alexander Kennedy. The writer, who was 
President of the Institution when the Committee was appointed, 
served throughout as chairman. Dr. Tudsbery, the experienced 
Secretary of the Institution of Civil Engineers, has been intimately 
connected with engineering education for many years, especially in 
connection with the system of examinations established by the Insti- 
tution; he was appointed secretary, and a member of his staff (Mr. 
Henderson, B.Sc.) served as assistant-secretary. From this brief 
statement it will be seen that the Committee, whose Report was 
presented towards the end of April, consisted of men thoroughly 
familiar with the requirements of modern engineering and with existing 
means of instruction. The opinions and recommendations of such 
a body could not fail to command respect if they stood alone: having 
been based upon a laborious and extensive inquiry which extended 
over two and a half years. The Report commands even greater 
respect and authority from the fact that it embodies also the opinions 
of hundreds of the leading engineers in the United Kingdom, who 
were consulted by the Committee before the Report was prepared. 
It was not easy to obtain the opinions of such men, busily occupied 
as they are in professional and responsible work; but by means of 
correspondence and the exercise of patience and persistence the end 
was achieved. Results were tabulated and summarised, and from 
the analysis certain broad conclusions, which command general sup- 
port, have been deduced, and form the groundwork of the Report. 

It is a matter for congratulation that an inquiry begun chiefly 
in consequence of pronounced differences of opinion as to the best 
methods of educating and training engineers, should have resulted 
in recommendations that command the support of the great majority 
of British engineers. The Report has been adopted by the Council 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and is now under the considera- 
tion of the councils of the other engineering societies. It has been 
favourably received by the leading engineering journals, and will be 
of great assistance to parents and guardians who propose to educate 
boys for an engineering career. Educational authorities will find it 
of value in arranging courses of instruction for pupils, and there is 
reason to hope that it will exercise a wide and beneficial influence on the 
conduct of technical institutions. 
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The recommendations of the Committee are grouped under two 
principal heads. First come those relating to Preparatory Education ; 
second come those relating to training in the Science and Practice of 
Engineering. The Committee do not favour early specialisation, or the 
inclusion of handicrafts as school exercises. Boys intended to be 
engineers should, in their opinion, receive a sound general education, 
including elementary Latin and modern languages, but no Greek. 
Drawing should be well taught, and care taken to secure a good 
knowledge of mathematics, special attention being given to geometrical 
methods. Elementary physics and chemistry should be included 
in the subjects of study, but no particular department of science 
pursued in detail. In mathematics a practical scheme of instruction 
is preferred, so that boys may be encouraged to express results with 
such a degree of numerical precision as is compatible with the degree 
of certainty in the data on which solutions are based. This school- 
course should be continued until boys reach the age of seventeen, up to 
which time no specialisation in engineering subjects should be 
attempted. ‘Leaving certificates’ are thought desirable, so that 
boys possessing them, as evidence of sufficient preparation at secondary 
schools, may without further examination obtain admission to 
technical colleges, and at once proceed to the acquisition of the 
special education which these institutions are intended to provide. 
Incidentally reference is made to the fact that at present our system 
of secondary education is so defective that boys admitted to technical 
colleges, as a rule, have to devote their earlier sessions to making good 
defects in preparation. Consequently the special benefits which 
these institutions afford are not utilised to the fullest extent; and 
the teaching staffs, instead of devoting themselves exclusively to 
technical and scientific instruction, have to occupy much time in 
dealing with subjects properly belonging to secondary schools. In 
this respect we are much behind foreign countries, and the improve- 
ment of secondary education is a pressing need, not merely in regard 
to the training of engineers but that of other professions and for com- 
mercial and other employments. 

Before the Recommendations relating to engineering training are 
described, it may prevent misunderstanding if a brief explanation is 
given of the class of boys for whose benefit these Recommendations 
have been framed. The Committee say that they ‘have had in view 
throughout what may be termed an “average boy” of ordinary 
ability whose parents are in a position to secure for him a thorough 
training before he begins his actual professional work as an engineer.’ 
They are careful to recognise the fact that the engineering profession 
is recruited from other sources, that many of the most eminent men 
have risen from the ranks by sheer merit, and that others have become 
engineers later in life, being ‘ born-engineers’ who had no regular 
technical training. They look forward to a continuance of such 
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additions to the profession, but think that ‘in all such cases men may 
be trusted to find their way,’ so that the concern of the Committee has 
been with the best general scheme adapted to the ‘ average boy,’ who 
is to be trained for ‘ professional work as an engineer.’ 

The word ‘ engineer ’ is used loosely and in many senses. Engine- 
drivers in charge of railway or road locomotives, marine engines, and 
stationary engines are commonly described as engineers. So are 
mechanics employed in engineering workshops, and the great Trades’ 
Union to which these men belong is officially entitled ‘The Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers.’ Plumbers, gas-fitters, and workmen 
engaged on electrical fittings are frequently described by the generic 
term engineer, with distinctive adjectives prefixed. It need hardly 
be said that the Committee made no inquiry into the training of such 
men; although the training of our mechanics and skilled workmen 
is of great importance to the national well-being, and is receiving the 
attention it deserves throughout the United Kingdom. Fortunately 
for us in this department of technical education we occupy a good 
position, thanks in great measure to the action of the Science and Art 
Department in the past, and to the Board of Education and local 
education authorities at present. Working men have excellent 
opportunities of self-improvement in evening classes at polytechnics, 
municipal technical schools and other institutions, and these oppor- 
tunities are being extensively utilised. By means of scholarships and 
the encouragement given by large employers many young men are 
enabled to make a career, which brings them into higher and respon- 
sible positions ; everyone must rejoice that this is true, and that the 
best brain of the nation is made available for the general good. But 
all these cases lie outside the scope of the inquiry under review, 
except that the higher technical education necessary for the practice 
of the engineering profession must generally correspond, even in such 
cases, to that suggested for the average boy whose parents can provide 
for his thorough training. 

In the professional sense engineering is well defined in the charter 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers as the ‘ art of directing the great 
sources of power in nature for the use and convenience of man.’ The 
late Dr. Pole traced the term engineer to the old French verb s’ingénier, 
the meaning of which was ‘chercher dans son génie, dans son esprit, 
quelque moyen pour réussir.’ There could be no better descrip- 
tion of the work of the engineer, who has to grapple continually 
with new and difficult problems in his endeavour to utilise the 
forces of nature and bring them into the service of man. This is 
the task for which the Recommendations of the Committee are 
intended to furnish the best methods of training for engineers of 
the future. 

Thorough training in both the practice and science of engineering 
is considered essential. A boy leaving school at seventeen years of 
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age, and well prepared, in the judgment of the Committee must devote 
six or seven years to education for professional work. Of this period 
three to four years should be given to practical training, and three 
years to scientific study in well-equipped technical colleges. Recog- 
nising the impossibility of framing any single scheme that admits of 
universal adoption, the Committee state the principles that they 
consider essential. Practical training is to be obtained in workshops, 
on works, in mines, in offices and at the drawing-board. The manner 
in which this practical training shall be distributed may differ in 
various circumstances. For instance, in Scotland the Universities 
work about half the year and are in vacation during the other (summer) 
half. There the Committee think that practical and scientific training 
may alternate. In some instances practical training may be completed 
before the college course is begun: in others the college course may 
follow directly after the secondary school, and the practical training 
may come last. Large employers (like public departments or railway 
companies) may arrange that practical and theoretical training may 
proceed part passu. But in every instance both kinds of training 
must be thorough. Employers and owners of works and factories 
must give sympathetic assistance to students in gaining practical 
experience if the training suggested is to be ensured, and the Committee 
dwell upon the fact and bespeak the sympathy. Facilities of this 
kind will not merely be of advantage to students, but will benefit those 
who grant them, and aid the national well-being. In the United 
States and Germany they are freely given, and there are excellent 
examples at home of liberality in this respect. 

The ideal plan of the Committee, to be adopted when circumstances 
permit, is as follows: A boy leaves school well prepared in accordance 
with their recommendations, at the age of seventeen. He then 
takes a year of practical training in a mechanical engineering work- 
shop. During that time care must be taken to maintain his scholastic 
acquirements, and to add to his knowledge, if health permits, by 
attendance at evening classes, or by private tuition and study. This 
‘ workshop-year ’ coming after school, and at an age when boys can 
rapidly acquire manual dexterity and gain knowledge of processes 
and of workmen, would be of great advantage. Then follows the 
college course of three years. The first year would be devoted to 
studies common to all branches of engineering: in succeeding years 
students would specialise in the studies necessary for the branches of 
engineering they propose to practise. Students of special ability 
might acquire the necessary training in a shorter time than three 
years: others might find it desirable to add a fourth year. On com- 
pletion of the college course two to three years would be devoted to 
practical training in the work connected with the selected branch 
of engineering. At the age of twenty-four years the engineer should 
be equipped for actual and responsible work. Men of special ability 
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might undertake researches on special subjects when their training 
is complete. 

These are the views of a Committee consisting of men who have 
themselves undertaken important works involving great difficulties 
and responsibilities: and the Recommendations are endorsed by 
hundreds of their professional colleagues whose standing and experience 
are’ unquestioned. These Recommendations cannot be lightly set 
aside ; they represent a consensus of opinion amongst leading British 
engineers, whose desire it is to secure successors trained and equipped 
in the best possible way for the arduous competition that must be 
faced. Foreign nations are sparing no pains or expense in similar 
training for their future engineers, and this country must not lag 
behind. Foreign employers are alive to the imporsnce of aiding 
the movement. British employers must be eqviily alert and 
sympathetic. 

It may be of interest to recall the fact that the reform of technical 
instruction in Germany grew out of the action of a special commission 
appointed in 1888 by the Verein deutscher Ingeniewre—the great 
German engineering society—to study the question and to offer 
suggestions for the reorganisation of technical schools. At the present 
time the approved system of training for a fully instructed German 
engineer includes education up to eighteen years of age in a secondary 
school (Gymnasium, Real-gymnasium or Ober-real Schule), then a year 
of workshop practice, followed by a year of military service, and by 
four years at a technical high school. For admission to the latter a 
‘leaving certificate’ from the secondary school is necessary. The 
term of military service depends upon an examination passed at the 
age of fifteen years. There is practical agreement, therefore, between 
the German system and that recommended by the Committee as to 
the interposition of a workshop year after the secondary school course ; 
but it may be stated that the recommendation of the Committee 
was quite independent of German practice. The age of leaving 
school is one year less as proposed by the Committee, and there is no 
year of military service. Consequently the English scheme provides for 
two or three years’ practical training in addition to the workshop year 
and leaves the student equipped in practice and theory ready for work 
at the age of twenty-four, when his Ger:nan compeer completes his 
college course and still has to obtain his practical training in the special 
branch of engineering to which he is assigned. As a matter of fact 
German students generally obtain appointments at low salaries when 
they leave the Technical High School, and perform certain duties 
while gaining practical experience, or undertake research work for 
manufacturers. Men who enter the State service have to serve 
several years before receiving salaries and are frequently twenty-eight 
years of age before their training is completed. Such a late period of 
assuming responsibility and earning a livelihood does not commend 
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itself to English opinion, nor is it compatible with the circumstances 
of most engineering students. 

France has led the world in the organisation of education: its 
Polytechnic School has a magnificent record of achievement and the 
scheme provides for common training in scientific and technical 
subjects required in all branches of engineering, followed by specialised 
training for individual branches in ‘ Schools of Application.’ Practical 
training is consequently postponed until students are twenty-three or 
twenty-four years of age. This system has been adopted in other 
European countries. For example at the Zurich Polytechnic School, 
the minimum age for entry is eighteen years, a high standard of pre- 
paration is necessary before admission, the course of study occupies four 
years, and students are commonly twenty-three years of age before they 
commence practical training. In the United States the minimum age 
for entry at technical colleges is sixteen to eighteen years, the standard 
of entrance examination corresponds to the training of a good secondary 
school, and the course occupies four to five years. In many cases 
students enter at a more advanced age, after taking degrees at Univer- 
sities. Practical training on actual works or in engineering work- 
shops is either taken during college vacations or after college courses 
are completed. Employers show great willingness to give employ- 
ment to graduates of technical institutions and afford facilities for 
technical instruction. At British universities whith have engineering 
departments, and at our technical colleges students now commonly enter 
direct from school and defer practical training until the completion of 
their college courses. In some cases a workshop course is taken 
between school and college, and the writer has been informed by every 
professor whom he has consulted that boys who have followed this 
scheme have been, as a rule, their best pupils: his own experience 
confirms this opinion. In other cases students spend college vacations 
im engineering works with great advantage, and many leading 
employers now grant facilities for this purpose. 

The Admiralty has had in operation for more than half a century 
a system of education for its shipbuilding and engineering officers 
which has given excellent results. Its experience has a direct bearing 
on the subject now being considered. Schools for apprentices have 
been set up in the dockyards, and at Devonport a college has been 
established for engineer students and students of naval construction 
whose parents can pay premiums. Practical training and school 
work proceed concurrently for about five years, much in the way that 
medical students are trained at the great hospitals. Scholarships 
are given to the most deserving apprentices, who then pass into the 
Devonport College. The best students from that College are trans- 
ferred to the Royal Naval College at Greenwich, where they undergo 
a higher course of training in the science of shipbuilding or engineering 
extending over three years. In this manner the bulk of the members of 
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the Royal Corps of Naval Constructors, and many of the engineer officers 
of the Royal Navy have been trained. The work successfully accom- 
plished for the Navy indicates the merits of this system of training : 
but it is worth noting also that men trained by the Admiralty occupy 
no small proportion of the leading positions in the great private 
shipbuilding establishments of the country, and form an important 
section of the staff of Lloyds’ Register of Shipping which inspects 
and ‘ classes’ the greater part of the mercantile shipping of the world. 
Only large employers could adopt a system similar to that framed 
by the Admiralty. It is satisfactory to know that in recent years 
action has been taken by some of the great railway companies and by 
large private firms to provide technical training for their employes. 
The results must be advantageous to both employers and employed. 
The writer’s conviction after a life-long study of the subject is that 
for many reasons it is preferable for boys to have a period of practical 
training between school and college, and to gain a knowledge of 
workshop practice, materials, machines and workmen while powers 
of observation and receptivity are keen and unobscured. By 
association with workmen, keeping regular working hours, following 
the routine of a great factory and submitting to its discipline, boys 
can learn much that men five or six years older will never learn. 
Workshops in colleges do not afford corresponding instruction ; 
engineering laboratories have their recognised value, but the work 
done in them by students is much more beneficial when it has been 
preceded by actual experience in engineering workshops. It is 
sometimes urged that a workshop-year may do harm to boys of 
seventeen to eighteen by bringing them into contact with rough 
associates. This is a fanciful objection, contradicted by general 
experience, by the unanimous opinion of the Engineering Committee, 
and by the great majority of British engineers. Effect cannot be 
given to the Committee’s recommendation unless employers give 
the necessary facilities for boys to spend a year in their works, 
and to pass through the mechanical departments, not as ordinary 
apprentices who are to be trained as skilled workmen, but as those 
destined to be professional engineers. The system involves departures 
from what has been usual, but it would soon become familiar and 
its merits would be appreciated. Experience in Germany and the 
United States proves that it involves no disadvantage to employers. 
When the workshop year was proposed in Germany an inquiry was 
made as to industrial establishments which would grant permission 
for boys to enter. In 1903, 520 engine-works, ship-yards, electrical 
works, iron and steel works, bridge-building and other establishments 
endorsed the scheme, and 1,750 places were made available for students 
in private establishments, while the State railway shops were open 
to many others. This action indicates the importance attached 
to the system by German manufacturers and engineers, who are 
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necessarily influenced by commercial considerations and desire to 
achieve the best results. Many British employers are equally in 
favour of the plan, and the workshop year should be made possible 
here without delay if we are to compete on equal terms and to secure 
the best training for engineers. 

The Committee aim at the association of practical training and 
scientific knowledge in the ‘complete engineer.’ Under modern 
conditions both qualifications are essential. ‘Rules of thumb’ no 
longer suffice, and scientific methods must be adopted. On the 
other hand there has been a disposition in some quarters to unduly 
exalt theoretical education and to depreciate practical training ; 
and as a result some schemes of engineering education have been 
framed on lines that tended to produce mere teachers of engineering 
science, who would be much at sea when faced by the problems of 
actual practice. Between these extremes the Committee indicate 
a better course of training, but they make it abundantly evident 
that their object is to produce successors armed at all points for the 
actual work of the profession, in which the stress of competition 
grows keener, and the problems to be solved become increasingly 
complicated and difficult as the years go by. 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION IN THE Roya Navy 


In connection with the new scheme for the entry and training 
of naval officers—initiated by Lord Selborne’s memorandum of 
December 1902 (Cd. 1385), modified by Lord Cawdor’s statement of 
November 1905 (Cd. 2791), and explained in detail by a Parliamentary 
Paper issued a few days ago by Lord Tweedmouth (Cd. 2841)— 
considerable changes have been introduced into the Admiralty system 
of engineering education. These changes have provoked discussion 
and criticism not merely amongst naval officers, but in technical 
journals, non-technical reviews, and the daily press. Until Lord 
Tweedmouth consented to make public reports of the Departmental 
Committees which had dealt with the subject, only the great features 
of the scheme had been disclosed in official utterances and publica- 
tions. These particulars, it is true, had been supplemented by 
unofficial writers, some of whom claimed to have exact information, 
derived from official sources, in regard to details of courses of study 
and instruction. Amongst these contributions a series of articles 
published in the Times during February and March last year were 
conspicuous for fulness of information, and claims to authority and 
accuracy of statement as to the intentions of the Admiralty and 
results so far achieved. It is, however, far more satisfactory to have 
the official Reports themselves, to know exactly what is proposed, 
the constitution of the Committees, the nature and extent of their 
inquiries, and the authority attaching to their conclusions. In the 
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course of recent discussions apologists for Admiralty policy have 
complained that criticisms have been based on imperfect informa- 
tion or incorrect assumptions. If this were true the cause must be 
found in the long-continued refusal to give particulars of the Com- 
mittees or their proceedings; and the point was not yielded until 
there was a change of administration and strong Parliamentary 
pressure to obtain publication. Even now other Reports dealing 
with equally important matters affecting the Royal Navy are kept 
secret, for reasons that appear altogether inadequate. But it may 
be hoped that as a beginning has been made in publication, and a 
return to former procedure commenced, the policy of official secrecy 
will be abandoned. It has been well said by a writer in welcoming 
the Departmental Reports just published: ‘ Publicity is for public 
affairs as health-giving as fresh air for human beings.’ Vitality 
and tone must deteriorate in the close atmosphere of official secrecy 
surrounding matters of primary interest and importance to the 
national well-being. 

The Departmental Reports are voluminous, and space fails for 
dealing with them except in broad and general terms, but in doing 
so the writer claims to have studied them thoroughly. Their general 
tenour and principal features have been described by the Director 
of Naval Education in a lecture given at Portsmouth, by Admiralty 
authority, on the day preceding publication of the reports. This 
lecture puts the case clearly and ably from the side of the authors 
of the new scheme, and Dr. Ewing is in a position to speak authorita- 
tively from his official position and because he has served on the 
Committees. He has no misgivings as to the new scheme ; he believes 
it ‘has come to stay,’ and his opinion deserves respectful considera- 
tion. On the other hand, men of no less authority, and of greater 
experience in the engineering profession and in naval affairs, dissent 
from his conclusions. This difference of opinion exists respecting 
matters of vital importance to naval efficiency, and it is desirable 
that the points at issue should be understood. Here attention will be 
restricted to engineering training. 

There is universal agreement that, under modern conditions, all 
naval officers should receive such an engineering training as will 
enable them to deal efficiently with the delicate weapons of precision 
placed in their charge, and with the machinery and mechanical 
appliances whose intelligent management is essential to fighting 
efficiency. This principle has been recognised and acted upon for 
many years in the Royal Navy ; its importance has been continuously 
increasing as the use of mechanical power has developed, and manual 
power has been less and less utilised. Naval cadets have received 
instruction in engineering subjects in the Britannia, and Admiralty 
regulations have provided for the attendance and instruction of 
midshipmen in the engine rooms of the ships on which they served. 
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Lieutenants who specialised in gunnery and torpedoes have passed 
through courses of instruction which added largely to their mechanical 
knowledge, and enabled them to take charge of armaments as well 
as the hydraulic, electric, and pneumatic machines connected there- 
with. As electrical power has been more extensively applied—to 
armaments, ventilation, hoisting ammunition, boats, &c., and to 
many other purposes—so the responsibilities of executive officers 
have grown. Modern ships have become ‘boxes of machinery’ ; 
the necessity for thorough and extended training in engineering 
subjects has grown greater, and it became necessary to extend and 
improve the course of engineering education for junior executive 
officers. Lord Selborne’s decision to introduce a revised scheme 
and to increase facilities for engineering instruction at the colleges 
at Osborne and Dartmouth consequently met with general approval. 
Lord Selborne’s decision to have a ‘common entry’ for all officers, 
and ‘common training’ up to the time when midshipmen qualify 
for the rank of sub-lieutenant, was also well received. But in 
regard to the training required for officers who are to undertake 
special engineering duties there are serious divergencies of opinion. 
These special engineering duties may -be placed in two groups : 

(1) Responsible charge of the working, maintenance and ordinary 
repairs of propelling and auxiliary machinery and boilers in com- 
missioned war-ships : these duties are similar to those devolving on 
the engineers of great merchant steamships, although in war-ships 
the conditions of service are in some respects exceptional and demand 
special care and precaution. 

(2) Responsible charge or superv sion of the designing and manu- 
facture of machinery for H.M.’s ships, and the management of 
engineering departments in the royal dockyards. These duties are 
similar to those undertaken by the technical heads of great private 
marine engineer:ng establishments. 

These two groups may be considered separately. The first has 
hitherto been assigned to naval engineer officers entered and trained 
independently of executive officers. Boys have been selected by 
competitive examination at an average age of about fifteen years ; 
they have been educated at the Royal Naval Engineering College at 
Devonport for four or five years, during which time they have received, 
concurrently with their college studies, a thorough training in 
engineering workshops, on board ships undergoing repairs, and on 
steam trials. Some of these young officers have also taken courses 
of a more advanced character at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, 
before going to sea. Those who have passed assigned standards in 
practical and theoretical subjects have then proceeded to sea as 
junior engineers, have served under experienced superior engineer 
officers, gradually gained experience, and qualified for increased 
responsibility. The fundamental idea of the system was to secure 
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both sound education in the science of engineering and a thorough 
practical training in engineering workshops and on board ships. 

Turning to the mercantile marine, the training universally given 
to engineer officers may be described briefly. Several years of 
apprenticeship or pupilage are spent in engineering workshops, on 
building or repairing engines, erecting them on board ships, attending 
steam trials, &c. Young men who have passed through this practical 
training then go to sea as junior engineers, gain experience, pass 
qualifying Board of Trade examinations, obtain certificates, and 
gradually rise to the highest positions. Practical training is carried 
further and scientific training not so far as for the naval engineer. 
As the standard of education has been raised for naval engineers so 
the numbers of such officers borne in war-ships have been diminished, 
and they have been supplemented by a class known as ‘ engine-room 
artificers’—men whose education and training correspond closely 
to those of engineers in the mercantile marine. Upon these artificers 
increased responsibility for watch-keeping and other duties has been 
placed as experience of their capability has been gained ; higher 
rank has been given to a considerable number of them. In a first-class 
battleship with propelling machines developing 18,000 horse-power 
and with a great number of auxiliary engines, there may be five 
engineer officers only, the artificers being much more numerous. In 
a first-class cruiser of 30,000 horse-power there may be only five or 
six engineer officers. The officers, of course, accept primary responsi- 
bility, and the artificers work under their orders; but officers and 
artificers alike possess thorough practical training. 

That the system described has worked satisfactorily is demon- 
strated by the fact that engineers of the Royal Navy have proved 
themselves capable of meeting the extraordinary demands made upon 
them in recent years by the adoption of higher steam-pressures, 
the introduction of new types of machinery, the use of water-tube 
boilers and other great advances. Their difficulties have been 
increased by the increase in speeds and engine powers of warships. 
For instance a cruiser capable of steaming twenty-three or twenty- 
four knots and developing 30,000 horse-power may ordinarily cruise 
at ten or twelve knots, and develop 6 to 10 per cent. of the maximum 
power. Yet she must be kept efficient and ready for maximum 
performance. The swift passenger steamer of equal power works 
at full speed from port to port, and in this sense her conditions are 
less trying to the engine-room staff, because they are uniform. In 
each class the great development of auxiliary machinery adds to 
responsibility and difficulty ; but in both war and mercantile fleets 
men have been found who have risen to the demands made upon 
them. The abandonment of a method of training which has produced 
such excellent results obviously should only be accepted for strong 
reasons and with an assurance that the alternative system proposed 
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will provide equally well for the working and maintenance of the 
machinery upon which the efficiency of ships absolutely depends. 

Lord Selborne in his Memorandum stated that when naval cadets 
had qualified as sub-lieutenants and were nineteen or twenty years 
of age, those assigned to the engineer branch would be sent to the 
Keyham College for a professional course of training, before going 
to sea as engineer officers. He added: ‘It is proposed to make the 
division into the various branches definite and final ; every endeavour 
will be made to provide those who enter the engineer branch with 
opportunities equal to those of the executive branch.’ Additional 
pay was promised to the engineers. No one who read the memorandum 
could have had the least doubt of the intention of the Admiralty 
in December 1902; clearly it was intended that engineers should 
specialise permanently, receive a training at Keyham College, and 
cease to be eligible for the highest commands in the fleet, although 
they might attain relative flag-rank. This course was intelligible and 
consistent ; it rested on experience as to the best method of training 
engineer officers who were to be responsible for the management of 
machinery in H.M.’s ships. The parents of all cadets had to under- 
take that their boys might be assigned to any branch at the discretion 
of the Admiralty. 

Osborne College was opened in September 1903 ; the cadets entered 
were between twelve and thirteen years of age. In November 1905, 
after two years’ work there, Lord Cawdor said in his statement that, 
as the result of carefully watching the progress of these small boys, 
‘the Board felt that the experience gained warranted them in institut- 
ing @ detailed inquiry into the probable future development of the 
new officer’; and he had appointed a Committee for the purpose. 
The public now has access to the reference to the Committee, 
the evidence taken, and its Report. Limiting consideration to 
engineering training, the important conclusions reached by the 
Committee, and approved by Lord Cawdor and his colleagues, are as 
follow: Under the new system of education one class of officer can 
perform engineering and executive duties ; specialisation in engineering 
duties need not be permanent: in future, the principal responsibility 
for the management of the machinery of H.M.’s ships may be 
entrusted with confidence to officers who will take these duties as 
an incident in their career—just as executive officers now take gunnery, 
torpedo, or navigating duties—and will be eligible thereafter to resume 
executive duties and to rise to the highest commands. These con- 
clusions contradict Lord Selborne’s memorandum, and involve a 
departure from the method of training naval engineers which has 
proved successful'in the Royal Navy hitherto ; they are also opposed 
to experience and opinion in the mercantile marine. After a careful 
study of the Report and evidence no sufficient reason for such a 
change can be found ; several witnesses whose opinions carry weight 
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were opposed to the new system; the scope of the inquiry and 
number of the witnesses called in regard to engineering training 
were singularly limited ; and the constitution of the Committee was 
not such as to make its conclusions representative of the opinions of 
the naval service and the engineering profession. 

A considerable number of subjects, each of first-rate importance 
and demanding careful investigation, were referred to the Committee ; 
such as the nature and period of specialisation required in engineering, 
gunnery, torpedo-work and navigation ; the officering of the Royal 
Marine Corps; the mode of recruiting the Royal Corps of Naval 
Constructors. Appointed in July 1905, it presented an elaborate 
and argumentative Report on the 18th of August, and made definite 
recommendations on each subject. Six weeks sufficed for this remark- 
able performance, and in this respect the record of the Committee is 
unique. Haste such as this requires explanation ; it does not tend 
to increase confidence in the views propounded. Lord Tweedmouth 
in a Prefatory Statement (dated 5th May) to the published Reports, 
remarks in regard to the question of permanent or temporary 
specialisation that ‘no definite action to carry the decision [of Lord 
Cawdor’s Board] into effect ‘ will be needed for many years.’ The 
first Osborne cadets will have to be specialised about the year 1913. 
Yet the Committee proceeded as if a decision was urgently needed, 
called few witnesses, did not find unanimity of opinion amongst 
these few, and reported on lines which were practically laid down 
before evidence was taken. 

The new scheme of training cadets now takes boys of thirteen 
years and gives them two years at Osborne, two years at Dartmouth, 
and six to eight months in a training cruiser. In this period of about 
four and a half years Dr. Ewing states that the boys are ‘ to receive 
a broad and liberal education in the subjects of a modern side at a 
public school along with a much greater amount of practical science 
and engineering than any public school could give.’ The curriculum 
is to include also a certain amount of teaching in seamanship and 
navigation. On board the training cruiser the boys are to continue 
their studies in certain selected subjects, and especially in navigation, 
seamanship, and steam engineering. At the age of about seventeen 
and a half years (when they go to sea as midshipmen) their education 
is to be so far advanced that they are to give their whole time to 
acquiring knowledge of professional subjects under the supervision 
of a lieutenant. Naval instructors are to be dispensed with and 
scholastic studies such as are now undertaken by midshipmen of 
about the same age in seagoing ships are not to be continued. Accord- 
ing to a writer in the Times who claims to have obtained authoritative 
information : when the cadets leave Dartmouth at least ‘50 per cent. 
will have mastered the elements of the differential and integral 
calculus ; all will have done a fair amount of analytical geometry, 
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trigonometry, and spherical trigonometry, and of course algebra will 
be well taught.’ Further they are to have attained such a know- 
ledge of engineering workshop practice that they will require no 
further manual instruction, even if they specialise in engineering at 
a later date ; they are to have a good acquaintance with the theory 
of the steam engine and other engines; and will have listened to 
lectures on many subjects. Seamanship and navigation have also 
to be acquired to a certain extent. All this is to be done at the age 
of seventeen years. When the standard of proposed attainment is 
contrasted with that of actual attainment by boys of the same age in 
preparatory and public schools or by cadets hitherto trained in the 
Britannia, the scheme cannot fail to be regarded as ambitious as well 
as difficult of realisation. 

No doubt the appliances and teaching stafis of the two colleges 
are admirable and well organised. They should be so when the 
current Navy Estimates show a total expenditure on the new cclleges 
of 106,000/., for the instruction of about 800 boys at Osborne and 
Dartmouth. One half of this amount will be met by fees paid by 
parents and guardians; but the estimated expenditure mentioned 
takes no account of capital expenditure on the buildings and vessels 
attached to the colleges or the cost of their maintenance. The total 
number of the naval and civilian staffs at the two colleges exceeds 
400, exclusive of nurses, servants, gardeners, &c. Everything has been 
done on a liberal scale, and nothing omitted which would tend to 
ensure success in working out the scheme. On the other hand, even 
the most efficient teaching has its limit of accomplishment fixed by 
the receptive power of the pupils, and the cadets are after all ordinary 
boys and not ‘Admirable Crichtons.’ Their training should aim 
primarily at producing efficient officers, physically and mentally 
fit for the heavy duties that will have to be undertaken. Up to 
date it is said that good health and tone have been maintained, but 
the strain must be heavy if the programme is carried out, and its full 
effects have not been demonstrated as yet. 

As to the engineering training of the cadets, it need only be 
remarked that it is to be practically completed so far as workshop 
and laboratory work is concerned when the boys are at the age which 
the Engineering Committee of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
recommend as the minimum age at which such training should be 
begun. Further, the workshop training is not that of an actual 
engineering workshop, and boys of the age of the cadets cannot be 
expected to equal in capacity boys who are much older. The time 
spent on engineering instruction is said to be nine and a half to ten 
hours a week. Vacations occupy thirteen weeks in the year. In 
the four years, therefore, a cadet gives about 1,500 hours to work- 
shops, lectures and laboratory work ; which is about the time that 
a boy keeping the regular hours of an engineering factory would give 
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in twenty-nine or thirty weeks. All these conditions illustrate the 
departures of the new scheme of naval training from the system which 
experienced engineers recommend. 

Mr. Robertson (Financial Secretary to the Admiralty), when this 
matter was raised in the House of Commons, is reported to have said 
that the report of the Engineering Committee dealt with ‘a scheme 
for the training of youths whose after career and employment would 
be essentially different from the career and duties of a naval officer.’ 
This is true, no doubt, if the naval officer is to perform what have 
hitherto been termed ‘ executive ’ duties ; but if the naval officer is to 
be in charge of the working and management of powerful machinery, 
or to be a skilled engineer, then the distinction made by Mr. Robertson 
does not apply. In brief, the Admiralty scheme of training, while it 
may be of service to young officers in subsequent performance of 
executive duties, and as gunners. and torpedoists, in the judgment of 
British civil engineers would not produce skilled and competent 
engineers, fully equipped to meet their responsibilities. 

It is not overlooked that the Admiralty scheme provides that 
midshipmen during their three years’ sea-service shall spend a consider- 
able time (roughly about one-third) in the engine departments of 
the ships, and this experience will be valuable. But it cannot take 
the place of thorough practical training, which has been shown by 
experience to be the basis of all successful engineering work. 

One engineering witness of great ability and considerable experi- 
ence put the case concisely before Admiral Douglas’ Committee, when 
he suggested that midshipmen about seventeen years old might be 
taken and properly trained as engineers; but he added, ‘I do not 
think a jack-of-all-trades is any good ; if he is an engineer, he must 
be an engineer.’ Admiral Douglas and his colleagues consider (and 
Lord Cawdor’s Board agreed with them) that the necessarily limited 
engineering training given to cadets and midshipmen at the colleges 
and afloat may be suspended for two years—from the age of twenty 
and a half to twenty-two and a half years—while they are acting 
sub-lieutenants and lieutenants. A lieutenant who specialises in 
engineering at the age of twenty-two and a half years would undergo 
a course of instruction extending over a year, to include ‘ practical 
and observational work at a dockyard and also theoretical work and 
laboratory practice in testing and experimenting.’ Drawing office 
work, engine design of details, mathematics applicable to engineering 
problems, applied mechanics, heat and steam, physical science, 
metallurgy, strength of materials, testing of materials, &c., are all to 
be made subjects of study and instruction during this brief period. It 
would obviously be a very ‘full’ year if this programme were carried 
out; but at its termination it is considered by Admiral Douglas’s 
Committee, and has been affirmed in Lord Cawdor’s statement, 
that officers would be qualified for appointment as junior engineers and 
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“be able to undertake all the ordinary duties of an engineer officer 
afloat.’ From this conclusion experienced engineers dissent, and the 
columns of technical journals and proceedings of engineering societies 
testify to the fact that this feeling is general in the profession. 

It is provided in the Admiralty scheme that officers assigned to the 
duty of supervising the designs and construction of machinery, or 
holding principal engineering appointments in the royal dockyards, 
shall have a further course of instruction in the higher branches of 
engineering science and practice extending over two additional years. 
This recommendation is in practical agreement with the views of the 
Committee of the Institution of Civil Engineers so far as scientific 
training is concerned ; but the practical training does not approach 
the standard suggested by that Committee. Nor does there seem 
any sufficient reason why all these higher engineering appointments 
in the Admiralty service should be filled by specially trained executive 
officers of the general service as is recommended by Admiral Douglas 
and his colleagues. It would probably be advantageous to revert to 
earlier practice and to draw upon the marine engineering profession 
outside the Admiralty service as another source of supply. 

Finally it may be remarked that experience in the United States 
Navy seems to be adverse to the prospects of success of the new 
Admiralty scheme for naval engineering. The last report of the 
engineer-in-chief of that Navy is well worth study. He describes 
how the distinction between executive and engineer officers was 
abolished about six years ago, and the engineers merged in the ‘ line.’ 
In the Naval Academy at Annapolis the system of common entry 
and common training for all officers (including engineers) had long 
prevailed. All midshipmen during their course at the Academy 
received good engineering instruction, and the appliances were excel- 
lent. Specialisation in engineering took place at graduation and 
further training followed. When the distinction between engineers 
and executive officers was abolished the younger engineers were given 
two years to qualify for executive duties, and did so successfully. 
Their contemporaries who had been assigned to executive duties 
were expected to qualify for engine-room work as junior engineers. 
But Admiral Rae says that as a body, they have done little in that 
direction, and consequently as the older race of engineer officers 
retired difficulties have arisen, and the ‘situation is becoming alarm- 
ing.’ He adds: ‘ Line officers can become good engineers, but they 
must have experience to become so, and that experience must be 
acquired in subordinate positions.’ The conditions in the United 
States Navy differ from those of the Royal Navy in many respects. 
The age of entry is considerably higher. Their executive officers 
are not specialised in gunnery, torpedoes and navigation as are our 
officers. Still the prominent fact to be noted is that executive officers 
who had received good*engineering instruction as youths at the 
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Naval Academy have not, as a body, shown readiness or aptitude 
in assuming engineering duties. Admiral Rae recommends that 
‘all the younger officers shall be given engineering duty, and made 
to realise their responsibility ;’ but he repeats that ‘duty must be 
at first in a subordinate capacity.’ In other words, engineering 
has to be made a speciality in practice whatever it may be in theory. 

The foregoing statements indicate that the situation created by 
Lord Cawdor’s departure from Lord Selborne’s declared intention 
to specialise officers permanently for engineering duties is open to 
serious question. The reports just published show that the inquiry 
on which the change was based was not exhaustive, and did not 
include such a body of representative evidence and opinion as should 
have been collected before a radical change was made. No doubt 
the members of the Committee were convinced of the advantages 
to be derived from the change and the Admiralty has approved it. 
Their Report does not furnish conclusive proof of its wisdom, and 
their recommendations are dissented from by many naval officers 
of authority, and by the engineering profession. They include also 
changes, which cannot now be discussed, in the watch-keeping stafis 
in the engine-rooms of H.M.’s ships. These changes will displace 
from watch-keeping the engine-room artificers whose past work 
has demonstrated their capability and introduce a new class having 
no pretension to be skilled mechanics. This is a serious matter, and 
will become more serious if the supervising engineer officers of the 
future are not given thoroughly practical training. 

Lord Tweedmouth concludes his Prefatory Statement in these 
words : ‘ There is no intention of interfering with the continuity of 
policy in regard to the education and training of naval officers as 
now established.’ Continuity of policy is good, if the policy is good. 
If not, it should be changed. 

W. H. Waite. 





SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


CrRcuMSTANCEs to which I need not refer have brought to my notice 
the need and value of Sunday schools. It has been necessary that I 
should consider, with some care, the reason for the existence ofa 
Sunday school in my parish, as well as throughout the country. The 
result of my reflections has led me to conclusions different from those 
usually held, and I venture to write this article, as the matter is of 
no little importance at the present time. His Majesty’s Government 
is engaged in the difficult task of passing an Education Bill that will 
enable it to solve some of the problems which the Liberal party say 
are serious. The Sunday school is very generally considered to be 
an important factor in the solution of these problems. I would 
plead for a little consideration before this is accepted as an incon- 
trovertible argument. 

The history of Sunday schools in this country is comparatively 
easy to trace. When the value to the poor of education began to be 
appreciated in England, it was chiefly associated with religion. Not 
unnaturally, too, there were many who thought it was of more value 
that children should be taught religious than secular subjects, and 
that instruction on Sunday might lead to truer worship and a greater 
regard for that day. The Nonconformists, the descendants of the old 
Puritans, were pioneers in this Sunday-school movement. The Church 
soon followed in the wake, with the result that there is hardly a parish 
in England which ha; not got .ts Sunday school ; most parishes have 
more than one, large parishes several. Each religious body con- 
siders its organisation to be not even elementary unless a Sunday 
school has been formed ; and teachers are drawn from all classes of 
society, especially from the lower middle class. While buildings have 
been erected, teachers instructed, and the whole machinery of a 
Sunday school developed, week-day education has been brought to 
a higher pitch of what is believed to be efficiency than ever. The 
two systems have gone on side by side. Religious instruction is 
given in nearly all elementary schools and in many secondary schools, 
but it is the children who go to elementary schools that, as a rule, 
attend the Sunday school. And now that elementary education has 
reached an interesting stage of development, the cry goes up: ‘ Bear 
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in mind that elementary schools are not the only ones in the country ; 
use Sunday schools to help you out of the difficulty to which your 
religious differences have brought you.’ 

Now, I write as one who considers that a knowledge and practice 
of religion is as much a necessity for national life as a knowledge and 
practice of, say, arithmetic and drawing ; and that, as the State has 
taken upon itself the instruction of children in these latter subjects, 
so should it continue its responsibility for instruction in the former 
subjects. It is no sign of wise or liberal statesmanship to say, 
‘the religious and theological differences that exist in the country 
make it difficult or inconvenient to give religious instruction in the 
State schools.’ The difficulty and inconvenience exist without doubt, 
but it is not for those who pose as our rulers to cut the Gordian knot 
and say, ‘ We wash our hands of the matter, and leave it to voluntary 
agencies to supply a vital part of national education.’ 

In the consideration of every problem we must have a standard unit 
of value. And the unit of education we may take to be that presented 
by the State for elementary education. The unit, then, is about 
five hours a day for at least two hundred days in the year, or, roughly 
speaking, a thousand hours a year. In this time it ought to be quite 
possible to teach all that is necessary for the average child, from the 
age of five to fourteen, to know. And for a child, in addition to this. 
to be sent to a Sunday school is waste of force. We talk glibly enough 
about conservation of energy, but when we look round and see the 
vast amount of overlapping in educational, religious, and philan- 
thropic work, we realise what a small value is placed upon our words. 

As many persons are by no means prepared to grant that our 
educational needs should be met by instruction on week days alone, 
and that to teach in Sunday school is a work of supererogation, it 
may be as well to consider for a moment the Sunday school as at 
present carried on. 

First, as to the Building : this may, or may not be good, sanitary, 
well lighted, well ventilated. The buildings are as a rule fairly good. 
But if those buildings now used for elementary education should be 
taken by the State, and refused for the purpose of dogmatic teaching 
on Sunday, any hole or corner would in many parishes, especially 
country parishes, have to be used as Sunday schools by the Church 
of England. Even now, children are to be found in places which a 
sanitary inspector would condemn ; and an epidemic of diphtheria or 
typhoid has before now been traced to an insanitary Sunday school. 

Next, as to Teachers: these, with a few brilliant exceptions, are 
of very little use. A Sunday-school teacher generally offers herself, 
and as a rule the teacher is a ‘ she,’ not because she possesses the gift 
of teaching, but because, moved by the spirit of religion to offer 
herself for some pious or charitable work, she is told by her clergyman 
or minister that aclass is vacant in the Sunday school, and that she 
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will do good work if she becomes responsible for its instruction. 
Experts in education, who watch the faces of a class in the elementary 
school as an experienced teacher instructs the children, are aghast as 
they see the bored, listless look on the faces of these same children 
trying to sit still and ‘ be good’ in the Sunday school. The children 
know well enough that they are learning nothing. They want to be 
good. Human nature, though, is bound to triumph even in a Sunday 
school. Often and often the onlooker sees a teacher, in despair as 
she thinks, but happily as he thinks, turn to read some fairy tale, or 
an allegory, or possibly to talk about the coming wedding which is, 
for the moment, the excitement of the parish. 

But what all this time has the real teacher been doing, if such a 
one be found in the school? She can teach, she wants to teach ; 
the class can learn from her, and so want to learn. But it is hopeless 
with such a shuffling of feet, and ‘ Maggie Jones, be quiet,’ ‘ Thomas 
Smith, sit still,” going on all round. Teachers’ meetings may be 
arranged, skeleton lessons drawn out, even model lessons given. Of 
what value, though, can these be unless the teachers themselves are 
able to use the materials or models supplied ? The clergy and ministers 
cannot do much. They need their energies for the church and chapel. 
Indeed, many an empty seat bears silent witness to the overwrought 
state of the preacher. 

‘Sunday schools are necessary for the religious life of the nation,’ 
you say. This is doubtful. Sunday is a day that seems to have 
been ordained for worship and rest, not for instruction. And if one- 
twentieth part of the energy now put into Sunday schools were put 
into the organisation of children’s services, there would probably be 
a wider and more satisfactory appreciation of worship than is now 
the case. We have, through our system of compulsory education, 
made the proletariat consider they have no responsibility for their 
children during many hours of the day, and quite three-fourths of the 
children present in every Sunday school are there because the parents 
do not want them at home; while, if the Sunday school were to go 
the way of all human institutions, it would come home to parents 
that while it might be well that their children should be away from 
them in the elementary schools during week days, yet this did not 
absolve them from the responsibility of bringing up those children in 
the fear of God. The sight of a father or mother sitting by the side 
of their children in the pew at church or chapel has become exceed- 
ingly rare, and the Sunday-school system is partly responsible. 

I may not have carried my reader with me when I urged in the 
earlier part of this article that the business of the State was to instruct 
the children in religious as in other subjects. But if he felt that | 
was wrong, that the State was to take cognisance of secular subjects 
alone, and that religion was to be left to the Sunday school, I have 
written enough, I hope, to show him that Sunday schools, as at 
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present organised, are far from being efficient enough to do the work 
that he would throw upon them. 

I have not exaggerated the condition of nine-tenths of the Sunday 
schools in England ; and I might, without creating a false picture, 
have put in more shadows than I did. It is of no use, when we talk 
of reconstructing our educational methods, to imagine a condition of 
things that does not exist. We must, before we give our machinery 
more work to do, look it carefully over ; see whether we have enough 
power, whether the various parts are in good working order, whether 
the goods turned out under the existing circumstances are of a suffi- 
ciently high class to warrant an increase of output. No one who isa 
teacher in, or a superintendent of, a Sunday school—unless it be one 
of a peculiarly high order—can look with complacency on the idea of 
transferring the whole or part of religious instruction from the ele- 
mentary to the Sunday school. We must look facts in the face. 
The neglect of this is too common ; it has brought more than one 
trouble on the national life of England, and will affect the religious 
life, too, if we are not careful. 

E. H. Ryorort. 
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SECULAR EDUCATION IN THE INTEREST 
OF RELIGIOUS TRUTH 


I THINK it may be fairly said of the Education Bill now before the 
country that it is not so much a measure for the education of the 
children as a plan for taking away from the Church of England that 
supremacy in the schools which it has hitherto enjoyed, and bestowing 
it upon the Nonconformists. For the first time in their lives the 
Dissenters have obtained the upper hand, and they have lost no time 
in using their power. A Radical Government that owes its existence 
to the Nonconformist vote stands waiting to do its masters’ bidding, 
and a subservient Minister, claiming to be one of themselves, a Dis- 
senter born and bred, propounds a scheme in which, as he gleefully 
points out, the Church of England, their common enemy, ‘is bound 
to suffer.’ When Mr. Balfour, in 1902 and 1903, put Voluntary schools 
on the rates, he not only rendered a great service to the State by 
securing healthier school buildings and more efficient education for 
the children attending these schools, but also, indirectly, conferred 
enormous benefit on the Church of England. It is to be hoped that 
the Free Fooding and Liberal Churchmen who helped to vote Messrs. 
Lloyd-George, Birrell and Co. into office are satisfied with the reward 
which they are now reaping for their treachery and ingratitude. 

It must, I think, be admitted by the Liberals themselves that 
they have missed a great opportunity. With the educational position 
as they found it on entering office, they might easily have placed to 
their credit on the Statute Book a measure which would have con- 
ferred on them the reputation of being sincere social and educational 
reformers, and, in that way, strengthened their position in the country 
as a political party. For what was that educational position? A 
measure had been passed by their political opponents, a measure 
which was admittedly imperfect and tentative, and which had brought 
to pass, or had been made the pretext for bringing to pass, a state of 
affairs but little short of anarchy. That measure had one great 
merit ; it had also one defect. The merit I have already alluded to— 
the placing of the Voluntary schools on the rates ; the defect was the 
granting to the Church a majority—four out of six—in the body 
managing Church schools. 
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Until 1902 the Voluntary schools languished for lack of funds. 
In spite of the children’s school pence and many generous contribu- 
tions from Churchmen, it was found impossible to give the children 
the education they required. The teaching staff was inferior to that 
in Board schools in consequence of the lower scale of remuneration, 
books and other educational implements were fewer and of lower 
quality, and the school buildings were not only much inferior to Board 
schools, but were, in many cases, dangerously insanitary. So great 
was the last-named evil that, in London alone, it is estimated that it 
will cost several millions sterling to bring the Voluntary schools up 
to the minimum of safety to the health of the children, and many of 
them have had to be actually closed by the new education authority, 
the London County Council, as positively dangerous and past repair. 
By his Acts of 1902-3 Mr. Balfour came to the rescue of these schools, 
placing them on the rates on an equality with the Board schools, and I 
think it is safe to prophesy that, whatever changes may be made 
on other points, this step will never be reversed by any Government 
or any political party. Mr. Balfour, if we may believe his enemies, 
has done many wicked and foolish things in his lifetime. But when 
we reflect that, in a few years’ time, there will be hundreds of thousands 
of English men and women better educated and in better health than 
they would have been but for his work, I think it will be admitted 
that, in the hackneyed phrase, he has deserved well of his country. 

But Mr. Balfour’s Act had, as I have already stated, one defect, a 
defect which, although comparatively trivial in itself, furnished his 
opponents with a pretext for resisting the law. By leaving in the 
hands of the Church a two-thirds majority of the managing body of 
the Voluntary schools—a decision possibly quite defensible on its 
merits—he committed a tactical blunder of the first magnitude. 
The Nonconformists professed to discern a gross injustice in being 
compelled to support schools that they did not control, and, by openly 
defying the law, they brought the Act into disrepute and obstructed 
its administration. 

That was the condition of affairs when Mr. Birrell and his friends 
attained office, a condition obviously highly favourable to successful 
treatment. All that was necessary was to retain the valuable pro- 
visions of Mr. Balfour’s Act and alter those that were objected to. 
A simple proposal to vary the majority on the managing body of the 
Voluntary schools, giving the Church two, instead of four, out of the 
six, would have sufficed. It would have satisfied nine-tenths of the 
Nonconformists themselves, and, although the Church’s spokesmen 
might have protested at first, even they would soon have acquiesced 
in such a settlement. But the political leaders of Nonconformity 
lost their heads. Flushed by their extraordinary success at the 
polls, intoxicated by an accession of authority they had never before 
experienced and never expected to enjoy, they thought the time 
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had come when they could, if not destroy their enemy, at least cripple 
his power and subject him to humiliation. That this benevolent 
design seems likely to be frustrated by Parliament and the nation 
does not detract from, but rather adds to, its intrinsic stupidity ; 
and, whatever happens to the measure in the division lobbies of the 
House of Commons, it must greatly injure the Liberal party with the 
country for many years to come. 

In another direction also, another opportunity for acquiring 
popularity lay waiting to the hands of the Liberal party. The physical 
condition of many of the children attending our schools has, in recent 
years, attracted considerable attention, and many politicians have 
put forward urgent demands for action. The necessity for at least 
partly feeding starving children, if they are to benefit by the educa- 
tion provided for them, has been vehemently urged and widely acknow- 
ledged, the Labour party—perhaps the most important in the State— 
making the demand one of the planks in its platform. Why did Mr. 
Birrell not put a clause in his Bill fulfilung this demand? The pro- 
posal would have passed practically unchallenged ; for, although 
many men, on both sides of the House, would have been secretly 
hostile, very few would have been willing to face the personal odium 
which public opposition to it would have entailed. The money could 
have been easily found. The coal tax and the tea duty—neither so 
important as the feeding of the children—could have waited for a 
year ; and if still more money was required, the House and the country 
would have readily agreed to find it. Butit was notto be. Fanatical 
counsels prevailed. The Nonconformist Conscience had got the 
upper hand, and it must strike its enemy now while the power to do 
80 was in its grasp, lest that power should presently slip from it and 
never return. It was a great opportunity, wilfully thrown away, an 
opportunity that comes to a party once in a lifetime, and Mr. Birrell 
and his friends will doubtless live to regret bitterly their folly in 
neglecting it. 

But it is not with the strife of political parties, their blunders and 
their failures, that this article is concerned. It is with religious 
education itself, its purpose, its results, and its justification. 

The battle that now rages between Church and Chapel over Mr. 
Birrell’s so-called Education Bill has nothing to do with, and no 
concern for, education. It is, in reality, a struggle between the two 
opposing forces for the custody of the children’s souls. The physical 
wants of the child, his food, his health, his rational studies, his pro- 
tection from premature or excessive employment—these are all omitted 
and forgotten in the strife. His soul—or, rather, who shall have the 
custody of it—is the one and only question at issue. For this action, 
this concentration of attention on the feligious issue, the contending 
sects are being blamed and sneered at in many quarters. But, for 
my own part, I must say that, while I should certainly have wished 
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some attention given to the children’s physical necessities above 
mentioned, I by no means share in the depreciation of the spiritual 
issue, or regard it as of minor importance. The health and comfort 
of the body, the health and enrichment of the mind, are great things ; 
so great that no language can overstate their value. That is quite 
true ; yet there is a question which was asked 1,900 years ago, and 
which has not yet been answered—What shall it profit a man if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? 

But, while I quite agree as to the paramount importance of the 
religious question, to the infinitely greater importance of anything 
affecting the soul over anything affecting the body, I am strongly 
opposed to the demands and pretensions of both parties in this con- 
troversy. It is, in fact, because of my conviction of the infinite 
importance of the religious question that I am opposed to the claims 
of both of these religious bodies. 

The basic position of these parties, the one assumption common to 
both, is that the parent is entitled to determine what and which shall 
be the religion of his child. But, surely, this is an amazing doctrine ! 
Is it of no consequence what, or which, is a man’s religion? Does 
it really not matter? Is there no such thing as the truth in religion, 
and are all religions equally true and untrue ? If there is such a thing 
as the truth in religion, where, in which religion, is it to be found ? 
It can be in only one, for the innumerable religions all differ from 
each other, otherwise they would have no reason for their existence. 
Is it desirable to find out which of the religions is the true one? And, 
if so, how shall we set about the task of finding it out ? 

There are those—and they are many in number and estimable in 
character—who deprecate all investigation into religious matters. 
They take the teaching of the Bible, call it revealed religion, and 
declare themselves entirely contented therewith. They have heard of 
other sacred writings, and of other creeds than their own, but they 
will not read those other writings nor examine the claims of those 
other creeds. They secretly fear that such investigations might 
lead to the unsettlement or weakening of their present faith, and 
shrink from the ordeal. To these trembling souls I would recite our 
Saviour’s parable of the man who hid his talent in the earth. Their 
faculties of investigation and judgment were surely given to them by 
God to be used, not to be let lie dormant. These faculties are their 
talent, and if they do not use them, how shall they escape the judg- 
ment ? 

In our strivings after the knowledge of the truth in religion we are 
encouraged by our Saviour Himself, who not only tells us that He 
Himself is the truth, but promises us that we shall know the truth, 
and that the truth shall make us free. Surely such encouragement 
should disperse all our doubts and dissipate all our apprehensions ! 
We cannot, we dare not, abstain from investigation. 
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No doubt we are all more or less convinced that we have found 
the one true religion, but we are bound to acknowledge that our 
beliefs are only beliefs, not knowledge, and that, as we are fallible 
beings, our beliefs may be erroneous. I am myself, for example, a 
member of the Established Church of Scotland. I was born and 
brought up in it, and I am firmly persuaded that the doctrines of 
that Church have more of religious truth in them than have the doc- 
trines of any other. But I am not blind to the possibility that I may 
be in error, and that there may be, somewhere, a truer creed than 
mine. This is not treason to my faith or Church ; it is only a rational 
recognition of fact. 

Does it, however, necessarily follow that a man shall lose his 
soul through believing in a false religion or in none? That is a ques- 
tion that no man can answer. When one thinks of the number of 
religions in the world, of the fact that only one of them can be the 
true one, and of the many millions of human beings who must have 
lived and died without the possibility of ever hearing of that par- 
ticular religion, human nature recoils from the conclusion that these 
millions are suffering eternal torments for that which was beyond 
their control. And is God less just than man? That, also, is incon- 
ceivable. Whatthen? If man may, with impunity, believe wrongly 
or not at all, what, it may be asked, is the necessity for troubling 
further about the matter? The answer to that is that ignorance is 
only forgivable when it is unavoidable. When it is avoidable, 
ignorance itself, apart from its possible results, is one of the cardinal 
sins, for it is a repression of God’s great gift to man—intellect. And, 
for its results, whether in the domain of religion or of mere worldly 
affairs, the wilfully or negligently ignorant man is surely responsible. 
The Hottentot of pre-missionary days could not be blamed for not 
embracing Christianity ; but the present-day inhabitant of these 
islands cannot be held blameless if he wilfully shuts his eyes to the 
Bible and other evidences of the Christian religion. If, then, we 
assume that there is such a thing as ‘ the truth in religion,’ but that 
unavoidable ignorance of the truth does not involve damnation, it 
still remains our duty to try to find out what that truth is and where 
it is to be found. 

On the very threshold of our search we are confronted by two 
formidable obstacles; obstacles so formidable as to make our task 
appear impossible of achievement. They are two in number, but one 
in kind : the hostility of the average parent and of all religious bodies. 
The first-named claims, as a right of mere parentage, absolute owner- 
ship of the child’s soul. That is not how the claim is formulated, 
but that is what it comes to. The claim is that the parent shall have 
the power to decide what religion—and what religion only—shall be 
taught to the child. It matters not how ignorant or sinful the parent 
may be; his right to mould his child’s soul for all eternity remains 
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unquestioned and complete. He may be a confirmed drunkard, an 
evil liver, a gaol-bird, and a semi-imbecile ; but his claim to dominate 
and direct his child’s spiritual future is proclaimed and admitted on 
all hands. The Archbishop of Canterbury and Dr. Clifford, Lord 
Hugh Cecil and Mr. Guinness Rogers, Mr. George Wyndham and Mr. 
Perks have not much in common on other subjects, but they are as 
one man in support of the claim of the parent to do what he likes 
with his child’s soul. If one did not know to the contrary, one would 
be driven to conclude that the welfare of a child’s soul was, in the 
opinion of these gentlemen, a matter of no consequence. Not one of 
them would for a moment consent to hand over to the same parent 
absolute control over the child’s limbs, the power to twist them this 
way and that, according to his pleasure ; yet they are unanimous as 
to his right to twist and mutilate its soul. 

I deny that right and I contest that claim. I assert that the 
parent has no rights in his child, but only duties. Indeed, this fact 
is already embodied in our laws. A man must, if he can, feed and 
clothe his child, but he must not injure it physically. If it acts 
wrongly, he must be careful how, if at all, he punishes it. He must 
keep the fear of the magistrate before his eyes, for if the punishment 
exceeds the deserts by a hair’s breadth, the prison may be his 
portion. Again, although he must feed and clothe it, he must 
not appropriate its labour. He must send it to school during the 
whole of its childhood, the penalty for his refusing to do so being, 
again, the prison. Thus the body and the mind of the child are 
both protected from the parent by the law, but, as if it were of 
no value, its immortal soul is left for the parent to do what he likes 
with ! 

This power of the parent to determine the creed of his child creates 
the greatest of all obstacles in the path of the search after religious 
truth. Ifthe parent is a Roman Catholic he makes his child a Roman 
Catholic. If he is a Protestant he makes him a Protestant; and so 
on through all the sects, down to the very smallest. And when these 
children grow up to be men and women, they do as their parents did, 
for they have been taught one religion and they know no other. How 
can they be expected to find out the truth? Their minds have been 
carefully closed against it. They have been taught to believe that 
their own particular creed is the only true one, that of its truth there 
is no possible doubt, and that all other creeds are mere heresies. Their 
sect may, all told, comprise less than one millionth part of the human 
race, less than one in a thousand of their countrymen, but that does 
not disturb their self-complacency or shake their confidence in their 
own wisdom. Books may have been written showing that the founda- 
tions of their creed do not exist, discoveries may have been made 
proving their belief inconsistent with Creation. But they will not 
read the books or examine the discoveries. These are declared to 
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be the work of the Devil, bent on the destruction of human souls, and 
shunned as the plague. 

Next to the claim of the parent comes the claim of the Church. 
The claim of the Church to control the religious life of the child is not, 
where it is Protestant, so absolute as that of the parent; where it is 
Romanist, it is even more imperative, superseding that of the parent 
itself. The Protestant Church claims only to advise and assist the 
parent in the religious education of his offspring; the Roman Church 
demands that both child and parent shall walk submissively in the 
path it marks out for them, and accept unquestioningly the dogmas 
it imparts. The right of private judgment is denied, and doubt is 
declared to be rank and intolerable heresy. In the face of opposition 
so powerful and so resolute, the task of persuading the nation to take 
the education of its children out of the hands of the priest and the 
parent seems hopeless enough. But it must be attempted, and it 
must be persevered in until it is achieved. For the evil that has to 
be ended—the enslavement of the souls of the people—is the greatest 
known to man, and the object to be attained—the ascertainment of 
religious truth—the greatest in all the world. 

Now, it is often said that man, if left to his own natural judgment, 
unwarped and unbiassed by early religious teaching, would, all the 
same, refuse or neglect to search after religious truth. But that asser- 
tion is contrary to our knowledge of human nature. Man, we know, 
is a highly inquisitive animal. Witness the countless triumphs of 
science. Even on the subject of religion itself we see a few daring 
spirits breaking the bonds of superstition and penetrating into the 
darkness as far as they can. Refrain from stamping on the child’s 
mind the distinctive dogma of a particular sect, and when he grows 
to manhood he will, in nine cases out of ten, join the ranks of the 
searchers after God. The fear of death, the dread of annihilation, the 
desire for life, the hope of resurrection, all impel man to seek after a 
knowledge of the things that concern his future state. In fact, it is 
these hopes and fears that now hold him back from that pursuit, 
fearful lest he lose his soul. The instinct of worship is inherent in 
man. In every corner of the earth where there is human life there 
are idols. ‘East is East and West is West, and never the twain shall 
meet,’ but in one respect, at least, they are alike : they both worship ; 
the chief difference being that the idols of the East are visible and more 
numerous than the idols of the West, and that the worship is more 
sincere. Man is by nature a worshipper, and, if freed from the fears 
and prejudices which are instilled into him by early religious teaching, 
and which now paralyse his intellect, there is no danger of his ever 
ceasing to search after his Creator. 

There remains only the argument of State policy: the argument 
that, in the interest of the State, of law and order, it is desirable that 
the people should believe in some)religion, be it true or be it false. 
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True or false, it will, it is said, restrain their turbulent passions. 
Social stability, it is contended, may not in all cases be in exact 
proportion to the extent and intensity of religion in the community, 
but it is approximately so in most. And if one would seek for the 
converse, for communities naturally malcontent and prone to social 
disorder, one is told to look to places like the city of Paris—la ville 
lumiére—or to the foreign quarters of our own cities, where the inhabit- 
ants boast that they fear neither God nor man. Moreover, it is 
argued, the religious man is not only a better subject, he is also a 
better citizen, a better friend ; a better man, in short, in all the relations 
of life, than is the agnostic. The restraints of religion, the sense of 
responsibility it inspires, the belief in a future state in which there 
shall be rewards and punishments, find practical expression in the 
religious man’s daily life. Time and again they help him to resist 
the temptation to do a wrong thing, and he and the community in 
which he lives are both the better for the successful resistance. The 
agnostic, it is alleged, knows no such restraints. He does not believe 
in Divine punishment, and therefore does many things that a religious 
man shrinks from. 

I admit all this, and I admit, further, that if the religious life 
could not be attained but by the State establishment of religion, the 
argument would be conclusive. But. there is no such dependence. 
The religious instinct being inherent in man, he is not dependent 
upon State establishment. He will be religious without it. And all 


those civic virtues which spring from religious belief, and whose ~ 


value is universally acknowledged, will be his in all the greater 
strength and abundance in that his religion will be real, the outcome 
of his own judgment, and not a mere profession that has been imposed 
upon him. 

What are the specific measures by which the policy I advocate 
can be carried out? They are few and simple. Firstly, eliminate 
all religious teaching from the curriculum of all Provided schools. 
Secondly, purchase and convert into Provided schools all existing 
non-Provided school buildings that are suitable for school purposes 
and that are offered at a reasonable price. Thirdly, where such 
transfer cannot be effected and a school is required, build a new 
Provided school-house. Fourthly, devote the balance of the money 
hitherto given to the Voluntary schools to the feeding of necessitous 
children and the freeing of secondary and higher education. Such 
religious bodies, Church, Romanist, or Dissent, as desired to propagate 
their distinctive dogmas would be perfectly free to do so; but it 
would be in their own buildings, at their own expense, and without 
countenance or assistance from the State in any shape or form. 

These proposals should commend themselves to every rational 
and unbiassed mind by reason of their practicability and absolute 
impartiality, not only as between sect and sect, but also as between 
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the sects and those who are are outside of all sects. They would 
inflict no hardship, and could only be resisted by those who wish to 
have their creeds propagated at other people’s expense, at the expense 
of those who do not believe in them. With the eries of the rival 
sects sounding so loudly in our ears as they do to-day, it may seem 
presumptuous even to dream of a solution of the religious problem. 
But religious men must hope and believe that that problem can and 
will be solved ; and, for my own part, I am satisfied that its only 
possible solution is to be found in national secular education. 


Since the above was written the Education Bill has been read a 
second time in the House of Commons. Among the numerous 
amendments down for consideration in Committee are several in favour 
of secular education. If one of these is adopted and secular educa- 
tion becomes the law of the land, a great, though indirect, step will 
have been taken towards the ascertainment of religious truth. 


M. Mautman Barrie. 


Vout. LIX—Ne. 352 
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Tue settlement of the dispute with Turkey by the complete and 
unconditional surrender of the Porte did not require a tithe of the 
ability possessed by Sir Edward Grey. Nevertheless the method and 
manuer of its adjustment have obtained direct credit for himself, and 
indirwst credit for the Administration to which he belongs. Except 
fluency in colloquial French, Lord Lansdowne has no advantage over 
Sir Edward Grey, and in the House of Commons, where they speak, 
or are supposed to speak, the English language, Sir Edward has 
achieved a very great position. His short speech on the reduction 
of armaments was absolutely perfect in style and substance, in temper 
and tone. There is nothing more distasteful to an English gentleman 
than Imperial fustian, and the temperate dignity of the Foreign 
Secretary, the confidence which sets a man above all temptation to 
swagger or boast, are in refreshing contrast with the Jingoism of the 
music-halls so popular with the bad Parliament of 1900. The Sultan, 
sitting like a poisonous spider at the centre of his paid spies and 
bribed informers, has been baffled by a Government which does not 
bounce and does not lie. The British Ambassador at Constantinople, 
Sir Nicholas O’Conor, distinguished himself by a quiet, persistent, 
undeviating resolution, of which he reaped the reward when at the 
fifty-ninth minute of the eleventh hour the fabric of Turkish resistance 
collapsed like a house of cards. The new Minister at Peking, Sir John 
Jordan, has more difficult and delicate business to perform. It 
certainly looks at first sight as if, in superseding Sir Robert Hart 
by a native superintendence of Customs, the Chinese Government had 
broken their promise not to change existing arrangements so long as 
British trade with China retained the supremacy which it still enjoys. 
Sir Robert Hart himself is no longer young, and may well desire repose. 
British merchants, who are naturally anxious that artificial obstacles 
shall not be placed in the course of a profitable business, feel that in 
Sir ,Edward Grey they have a Minister who understands business 
and cannot be deceived by Oriental diplomacy, The problems before 
Lord Elgin and the Colonial Office are less simple and more embar- 
rassing. Turkey and China can, if necessary, be treated as enemies. 
Natal is entitled to the sympathy and, if need be, to the assistance 
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of his Majesty’s Ministers in dealing with Zulus and other native 
inhabitants. The question is extremely complicated. Natal enjoys 
full responsible government, granted by Mr. Gladstone’s Administra- 
tion in 1893. The Colony does not ostensibly desire the aid of British 
troops, and is for the present satisfied with a reinforcement of volun- 
teers from the Transvaal. Martial law prevails, though the ordinary 
Courts are open, and skirmishing continues, with much loss of life 
on both sides. Since Sir Bartle Frere crushed the Zulus in 1879, 
they have not been a serious menace to British authority in South 
Africa. Cetewayo’s famous man-slaying machine, of which the full 
magnitude and danger were appreciated at that time by Frere alone, 
was destroyed once for all at Ulundi, and Zululand has long since 
been annexed to the British Crown. It is not a general invasion or 
rebellion that Natal has to fear, but a series of spasmodic risings, 
raids, and murders. Unfortunately no one can read the Blue-book 
lately presented to Parliament without an uneasy sense that the 
natives have been provoked by unjust legislation, harshly adminis- 
tered, to take up. arms in a hopeless cause. For the last thirty years 
the native inhabitants of Natal have been liable to a hut-tax, or 
house-duty, against which no reasonable exception could be taken. 
But in 1905 there was added an annual poll-tax of one pound sterling 
upon every male person of the age of eighteen years and upwards. 
“The burden of proof that any person is under the age of eighteen 
shall rest with such person, and if in any proceeding under this Act 
any person appears to the magistrate to be of the age of eighteen years 
or upwards, the magistrate shall, in the absence of proof to the con- 
trary, adjudge such person to be of the full age of eighteen years, and 
there shall be no appeal against such decision.’ That is the third 
section of the Poll Tax Act, 1905, and there are few communities 
indeed where it would not lead to serious disturbance. Its apparent 
object is not to raise a revenue, the one legitimate excuse for taxation, 
but to make the natives work without calling them slaves. There is 
reason to believe that it has been in some cases collected before it was 
due, and there can be no doubt that the Zulus regarded it as a declara- 
tion of war. How far their repugnance to the tax has been stimulated 
by Ethiopianism, the cry of ‘ Africa for the Blacks,’ and how much 
that movement has within the last two years been encouraged by 
German oppression, are among the intricacies of this tangled web. 
But natives have not been treated in Natal with the consideration 
shown them in Cape Colony, and ever since the days of Langalilabele, 
when Lord Carnarvon interfered with decisive effect, their relations with 
the local authorities have been periodically strained. Self-government 
in Natal means a narrow white oligarchy, for no native has a vote, and 
yet natives outnumber Europeans by at least five to one. I do not 
suggest that Zulus are fit for the franchise. Probably they are quite 


unfit. But their political impotence casts upon the Government at 
4a2 
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home the duty of protecting them when their lives and liberties are 
at stake. The mischievous efforts of discarded statesmen to embroil 
the Colonies with the Mother Country have happily failed. Mr. 
Smythe himself, the Prime Minister of Natal—a near relative, by the 
way, of Lord Elgin—has emphatically disclaimed the intention of 
allowing himself to be used as a cat’s-paw by wandering Imperialists 
in search of a job. Debate in the House of Commons has led to good 
results. The executions by courts-martial were summarily stopped. 
and the offer of a reward for Bambata, a rebel chief, dead or alive, 
has been withdrawn. To withdraw the poll-tax would, no doubt, in 
the circumstances be difficult. A small white population cannot 
afford the luxury of yielding to black demands. But if some wise 
and sympathetic soldier, such as Sir William Butler, could be employed 
as an informal mediator, an intolerable situation might be quietly 
relieved. 

There have been few more interesting and important discussions 
in the House of Commons than the debate on the second reading of 
the Education Bill. The speech of Mr. Healy, with its quaint mixture 
of humour and pathos, could not have been made by anyone less 
perfectly acquainted with the peculiar atmosphere of a place that 
never changes, except in opinion. Mr. Healy, and Mr. Dillon, and 
Mr. Redmond put the really Catholic case with an appealing force 
that the representatives of Anglo-Catholicism may well have envied. 
Protestants are practically agreed, with few exceptions, of whom 
the Dean of Canterbury is perhaps the chief, that the religious educa- 
tion given in Provided schools suffices for children between the ages 
of five and fourteen. Catholics hold it to be not merely insufficient, 
but worse than useless, heretical, because it substitutes private 
judgment and an open Bible for the principle of authority and the 
interpretation of the Church. According to the Bill as it now stands, 
Catholic schools, Jewish schools, many schools belonging to the 
Church of England, and some which have been built by Wesleyans, 
may, with the sanction of the local authority, be exempted from 
local control, and left as they now are, because no parent of any 
other denomination is bound to send his children to them. Mr. 
Chamberlain told a clergyman the other day in a public letter that 
this clause, Clause Four, did nothing for the Church of England. 
In his new character as a champion of the Church Mr. Chamberlain 
has not been happy. The clause does not mention any religious 
body, and will as a matter of fact apply, if it passes, to many schools 
where the doctrines, or supposed doctrines, of the Church of England 
are taught. If they be fewer than the Catholic schools, as no doubt 
they are, the reason is plain and sound. Very few Catholic schools 
contain any Protestant children. Very many Church schools contain 
the children of Dissenters, who cannot from the nature of things 
send them anywhere else. Of course it may be plausibly argued, 
though not by Unionists, that, as the Bill does not apply to Ireland, 
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the Irish members have nothing to do with it. One Irish Nationalist, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, sits for an English constituency, and pleaded 
with eloquence for those who sent him to the House of Commons. 
But Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon did, I think, convince the whole 
House that they discharged a public duty and fulfilled a moral obliga- 
tion in speaking for men of their own race and religion who live on 
this side of St. George’s Channel. Although they voted, as did their 
whole party, against the second reading of the Bill, they would be 
satisfied, and would probably vote for the third reading, if the Facilities 
Clause, as it is called, were made compulsory. Their position is 
undoubtedly a strong one, for the difference between them and the 
Government is rather theoretical than practical. Both sides admit 
that the vast majority of municipal bodies would grant the special 
facilities—that is to say, would leave the denominational schools alone— 
where four-fifths of the parents wished it and the requirements of 
the law were fulfilled. But, say the Catholics, there might be a 
perverse or bigoted committee that would not consent, and then our 
schools would be destroyed. The Church of England, so long as it 
is established by law, and endowed by tithes and glebes, has in strict- 
ness no right to reject any form of religion which the State prescribes. 
It is not, however, wise to give unnecessary irritation, and the amend- 
ment for which the Irish Catholics ask would be a welcome concession 
to many English Churchmen also. The difficulty lies with the Noncon- 
formists, whose preponderance in the present House of Commons 
is mainly due to the injustice done them by the Education Act of 
1902. Many of them, though by no means all, disapprove of the 
Fourth Clause in its existing shape, and would dislike it still more 
if it were strengthened as the Catholics desire. No change in the Bill 
could be made to which the Free Churches as a body refused their 
assent. It will be for them to consider whether they should furn'sh 
the House of Lords with an opportunity for which the Tory Peers are 
anxiously looking by tenacious adhesion to what is after all rather 
shadow than substance. 

The Bishop of London is reported to have said the other night 
at the Albert Hall that the Church of England was united in opposing 
the Education Bill. If I were to say that the Church of England 
was united in supporting the Education Bill, Christian charity would 
lead his Lordship to assume that I was mad. Yet one statement 
would be as true as the other. The Bishop is incapable of deliberate 
falsehood. But ‘he has so accustomed himself to identify the Church 
of England with Conservative High Churchmen that Liberal Church- 
men, even if they be clergymen, canons, deans, nay bishops, no longer 
count for anything in his eyes. There is a delicious passage in Lucian 
where Zeus confides to the other gods of the Greek Pantheon his fear 
that if men give up believing in them, they may themselves cease to 
exist. Happily we live in a more enlightened age, and Liberal Church- 
men need be under no similar apprehension. The Bishop of Ripon 
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the Bishop of Hereford, the Bishop of Carlisle, the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man will remain in the flesh, and even on the Bench, though the 
Bishop of London and the Bishop of Southwark deny their right to 
ordain, to communicate, or to live. Even in the House of Lords 
there are Churchmen on the Treasury Bench, and on the Ministerial 
Benches of the House of Commons they are numerous. Would the 
Bishop of London refuse the Sacrament to a man who had voted for the 
Education Bill? If he would, and face the consequences, I should 
begin to believe that he meant what he said. Meanwhile he will do 
well to ponder over Mr. Chamberlain’s speech against the second 
reading of the Bill. Mr. Chamberlain dislikes the Bill first because 
he dislikes the Government, and secondly because he is, as in theory 
he always has been, in favour of secular education. He has on his 
side what is called logic, and what calls itself the Independent Labour 
Party. He has against him, thank God, the people of England. When 
he pointed out in clear and sensible language the injustice of tests 
for teachers, there were black looks on his own side, and loud cheers 
on the other. But the point in his speech which most concerns the 
Bishop of London is that no Churchman in Birmingham, where 
there must be many thousands, had ever objected to the religious 
teaching in Board schools, for which the present Bishop of Manchester 
was responsible, as insufficient. The Bishop of Birmingham, a 
medieval saint, does object to it. But that only shows that the 
whole agitation is clerically engineered by men who abhor the name 
of Protestant and desire that children not their own should be taught 
to abjure the principles of the Reformation. The public seem hardly 
yet to understand the true nature of the opposition to this Bill from 
what the Bishop of London, in his simple way, calls the Church of 
England. Most lay members of the Establishment, and a large 
minority of parsons, believe that to teach little children theological 
dogma is worse than wasting time, because it disgusts them with all 
religion. These Churchmen, just as much Churchmen as the Bishop 
of London, hold that the Sermon on the Mount contains all the religion 
which a child need learn, or is capable of learning. When this view 
was propounded by a Churchman in the House of Commons, another 
Churchman, Lord Robert Cecil, frankly repudiated the Sermon as 
theologically worthless and morally inadequate. I should be sorry 
to see Lord Robert’s opinion condemned by the Church, because I do 
not consider that any man is responsible for his religious views to 
any human authority at all. But the public ought to know the 
kind of Christianity which is openly and without shame professed 
by some at least among the principal opponents of this Bill. It is 
not often that one gets a chance of making them speak out. 

Mr. Chamberlain has withdrawn his statement that the Bill endowed 
a new religion. Perhaps the Bishop of Birmingham has been giving 
him some lessons on the early history of the Christian Church about 
which his Lordship seems to think that he can instruct Mr. Bryce. 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s real view is that the State has nothing to do with 
religion, and should not attempt to provide for teaching it. Then 
there would, at least after a short time, be more scope for what is 
really a new religion—his own doctrine, that we should do to foreign 
nations what we see them doing to each other. The economic 
objection would remain, but the moral and religious objections would 
be gone. Mr. Keir Hardie denounces glibly from the platform the 
patronage of one particular religion by the State. That is just what 
the Cowper-Temple Clause was framed by a prominent member of 
the Church of England to avoid. Mr. Hardie and his followers do not 
all want to banish religion from education. Some of them, Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald for one, think that religion is best taught at 
home. Unhappily it would not in many cases be taught at all, and 
those of us who believe that there is no substitute for it may be 
excused for objecting to its abandonment. ‘ Why,’ as Canon Jackson, 
of Leeds, asked five-and-thirty years ago, ‘why should the Bible be 
the only book excluded from the schools of England?’ As if religion 
was the only subject on which there were differences of opinion. That 
the agitation against this Bill tends towards Secularism, I should be 
the last person to deny. I cannot imagine anything more foolish 
from a religious point of view than the conduct of its promoters, or 
the jargon of their ridiculous petitions. They seem to be wholly 
under the dominion of formulas. One of their cant phrases is that 
‘ religious instruction should be given by teachers who believe in what 
they teach.’ How do they propose to secure that? Have they 
ever thought about it? Do they ever think at all? What is to 
prevent a dishonest man, the only sort of man who would want to teach 
anything he did not believe, from taking any test propounded to 
him ? If this is the state of mind produced by ‘ dogmatic’ teaching, 
may not even Secularism be better? Still, one must go steadily on, 
and not be angry with those who cant. The Bill, like other Bills, has 
defects, and is capable of amendment. But in essence and substance 
it is the one practical alternative to Secularism pure and simple. The 
story of the Sibylline books is too venerable and antiquated for repeti- 
tion. But if by any deplorable and incredible accident this Bill were 
to be lost, the price which the victors would pay is a Godless schooling 
for the next generation. 

That the Bill should go to the House of Lords, substantially as the 
Government intend it to pass, is considered by the best political heads 
to be a desirable, if not an indispensable, thing, and hence the need 
for extreme circumspection in the House of Commons. This Fourth 
Clause should, therefore, be carefully guarded from all semblance of 
injustice, and there should be no possibility of favouritism to one 
religious body against another. Is it absolutely certain that no 
danger of this arises under the Bill? As a rule, the Educational 
Committees under the Act of 1902 have been entirely impartial. But 
they have never had so large or so difficult a question to decide as 
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whether sectarian schools should be allowed to continue. Prejudice 
against Catholics, prejudice against the Church of England, prejudice 
against Jews, might conceivably operate in a small area where the 
passions of raee or religion run high. Then, again, it is not desirable 
that in a Bill designed to secure peace, opportunity should be pro- 
vided for recurrent war. Hitherto the religious, or rather the irre- 
ligious, difficulty has been kept out of municipal contests. If the 
question of special facilities could always be raised that would no 
longer be so. In the city of Liverpool, for instance, a Protestant 
lecturer, not many years ago, was murdered, and the Catholic acquitted 
of the crime was carried in a triumphal procession through the streets 
by a crowd who would have felt little sympathy with him if they had 
thought him innocent. There might be riots in Liverpool, like the 
riots in Belfast, if an election turned upon special facilities. If they 
were made part of the law, they would soon be forgotten, or treated 
as a matter of course. Catholics have been paying rates for the last 
thirty years towards the maintenance of Board schools, where a religion 
acceptable to all Protestant Churches, but abhorrent to themselves, 
has been taught. They never complained, nor took to passive resist- 
ance, so long as they were suffered to manage their own schools, and 
that is all they ask to-day. The clergy of the Establishment may 
find some difficulty, I should imagine they would, in getting the 
necessary number of parents to sign. Dcgma, when it does not spell 
relief from rates, is not by any means so popular as dogmatists sup- 
pose. But that is their own affair. Let them try. The practical 
grievance of the present law is the compulsory attendance of Noncon- 
formist children at Church schools, and under this Bill that will come 
altogether to an end. If the sound general principle that no public 
money should be paid for denominational teaching were rigorously 
enforced without exception, many Catholic schools would be closed, 
and rather than send their children to a Protestant school, the parents 
would go to prison. Is that a result which any religious Noncon- 
formist can anticipate with pleasure or satisfaction? The Church 
of Rome is not established and endowed. It is in no way bound to 
accept the general principles of faith and practice to which all Pro- 
testants, Churchmen or Dissenters, subscribe. Mr. Birrell did not 
say one word too much in praise of the sacrifices made by the poorest 
Catholics to maintain their own schools for their own people. The 
. support given by Irish Nationalists in the last Parliament to Mr. 
Balfour’s Bill was naturally resented by Nonconformists. But 
revenge is not a Christian sentiment, and the majority can afford to 
be generous now. 
HERBERT Pau. 
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